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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Despite the recent attention given to retention rates in Aistralian schools, the 
emnptfismis made with the retention rates of othtf imlustrialised naticm, and ttw 
flitetuations in reeent years, parti^larly in the diffe^t ntea tm males and females, 
little b known about the WKlerlying rearons for stayii^ at school. Thfe (Hd>Ueation 
repcyt? on an investigation directed at some possible explanations of why stiKJents 
remain to complete secondary school, and why schools themselves vary in this capacity 
to retain students to 12. 

Some Perspectives on Retention Rates and Stayiro at Sdwol 

Retention rates vary betwe^ s^iools. Sudi variatimis are protMbly chie in part to 
differences between s^raols in tte eharacterlsties whidi students tM>ing to scIkwI (abmit 
which the school can do little) and possibly also due to characteristic of t»» programs 
whidi Mhoob tlwni^lves provicfe for students. The major purporc of this report to not to 
document fUrthe th: 'out-K>f-seN>ol factors' whidi affect school retentim rate (at the 
iq(gregate level) ami Ura decbion to remain at sdwol (at the indivichial level) but to 
explore School factors' whidi may influence these outcomes. As a preliminaiy we 
examine tue results of several rfK*ent local empirical studies idiidi bear upm these 
issues. 

Out-of-Sehool Factors 

From previous research, two factors emerge as positively associated with a decisiwi to 
remain at school: soeioeccmomic status and beii% the child of a m^rant from a 
non-English-speaking background. In addition, there is a si^gestion that fluctuations 
have occurred in the patterns of sex differences in retention and that location 
(metropolitan or rural) may be impcntant in Victoria if not in other States. 

SocioecCTwmie backgr«ind . Both Williams, Clancy, Batten, ai^ Oirling-Butcher 
(1980) ami Rosi^ (1978) fcnmd that higher socioeemomic status wi» linked with staying 
at school. The values of the path coefHeients which tt^ reported were 0.16 and 0.23 
t*e8pectively. In a st^sequent study, Williams et al. (1981) found a similar relatia»hip 
betwe«i socioeconomic statt» and the stated intention to proceed to Year 12. Rosier 
noted that the retentlvity beyond the minimum leaving age was 68 per cent tor students 
from the lower third of the socioeconomic distriijution cor.pared with 78 per cent and 83 
per cent from the middle and upper thirds. 

The above studies used parent's occupation as a measure of socioeconomic status. 
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Similtf results have been r^mted from stiKiiM lali^ family income as an imiieatw of 
roeiottei^mnie baekgitHOid (Burlce« 1983; MOltf , 198S). After an analyste of participation 
rates tased on 1976 C&ms data tot local govenimait areas in Viet<»1a and New South 
Wales, MOltf rc^Ks^ed that average family income was associated with the level of 
^lool partUiimtion. Bwke (1983) macte loo of a similar data b»%, tnit incorporated a 
diff^^ range of tables* That cnalyste m>ted that average family income was 
associated with retenilc«« rat« for tl^ area. As both of these studies were based oi 
aggn^ted units of aralystof tv> TV'Sits probably indicate a gmeral assm»iatic^ between 
the ecoromic level of the area and retentivity rather than a s^ieciflc link between family 
in»»ne and that variable. 

The results of then stales do not indicate imambfguously the ways in whidi 
socioec<m)mic bad^ground might influence participation in schooling. Several 
possibilities could be eonsicto^. First, a favourable family badcground could influence 
participation in s^iooling in a directly eccmomie way by imfN^ng the capacity of the 
family to provide financial supp«t tw a fWl-time stuctent. Secondly, the influence of 
family badqground cmki opiate thrcH^ {^rental expectati<ms. That is, higter 
mcioeconomic status could be i^sociated with an environment which emphasises more 
stroiq^ the value of stayii^ at sc}m>l. Power (1983) si^gested that socioeducational 
filters (v ^ount of parrat^ educatim), ratlw than 8oeioec<momic factors, are related to 
retention at sc^md throi^ the parental ^icoiffagemmt and expectatims which are 
g&mBteC at home. The analysis Power is inicrmatlve becairo it indVHted m^sures 
of sodoecoromic status, soeioeducatimal level, and parental encouragement, so as to 
examine ti^ relative eff^ts of raeh. Thirdly, the influence of family tedq^roumi could 
operate throi^ the envircsiment in whidi the stiKJent lived rat)^ than through the 
family as an iwlated unit. In other words, mei^a^ of sodoecmomic badcground may 
be aasodated with tt^ extffiit of provi^on of a range of community facilities, and t1^ 
expectations held for youi^ peqile in the surroundii^ envirmment. 

It is pos^le that any <^ aU of these paths might contribute to explanation of the 
linic between socioee<HK>mie badcground and staying at sdK>ol. the present study, it 
was not prc^Kjsed to unravel the» possibilities. Rath^ it was sem as important to 
cmtroi for socioeccmomic badcground in the investigatim of school factc»^ related to 
retention. 

Etimicity . Being of mm-EngUsh-speaking bac^cground has been reported to be 
podtively associated with staying cm at school. Williams et at (19sl) reported a positive 
association between ethnidty and an intenticMi to complete Year 12 and a negative 
association between ettoiicity and an intention to leave at the minimum age. Roughly 
translated, ttese results corre^mid to 16 per ccmt more migrant chUifren from 
non-EngUBh-speaicii^ badcgrcmnds than diildrcsi of Australian-bom parents stating an 
intention to complete Ymr 12, and 11 per emt fewer migrant children stating an 
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intention to Ic^ve sdiool at the minimum Williams et al. (1980) mggested an even 
straff relatiof^hip between being the ehiU of a non-EngMi migrant and staying longer 
at selKx>L Aftdey and Claimy (1983) noted that the ehilcfren of ni»HEnglish-<bOTn migrants 
vt^ less likely to umtertake an apprentic^ip than their peers who had Australian-bcm 
parents and vi^re more Uicely to remain at whoid. Taft (197S) argued fh>m a stiKly 
omh^ted in Victc»ia that the edueatimal aspiratims of students of 
nc4i-EngU8h-^3ealcii% <^gin were higter than thofi^ of Australian <Hgin, that a highw 
propwtion of sudi stiKlents comideted Year 12 at seeomlary sdsool, and Umt of those 
wl¥> eompleted Year 12 a higher {Ht»portion continued to post-seeondary edimaticm* Taft 
also noted that tl^re were some different betwem national groigiSy and between males 
and females of diff^^t groups. is, from previoi^ resear^t ecmistent evidence 

of hifh a^iratims to ckhicaticmal attainmmt amcmg many groups of immigrants. Since 
this is contrary to some sets of beliefe, it is wc»rth noting and an Important faetc»* to 
c^yisider in examining sdtool inflt^nce on retention rates* 

Sex differences^ Retenticm rotes for males and female have fluctuated over 
recent years* Taft (197$), usii^ (teta from 1970, found a small differmee in favour of 
males in terms of the percentage of stuckmts wtK> mpired to remain at school to Year 12. 
Williams et al. (1980), using data from a cohwt of studmts who were 17 years oM in 

1978, found no rignifirant nett differences betwem males am! females in actual staying 
at school. However, in a parallel studly of a ycMiger coh<^ wto were IS years <dd in 

1979, Williams et al« (1981) noted diff^nces betwem males and females in their stated 
intention to remain at school to complete Year 12. Otf^ thii^ equal, more females 
them males stated an intention to complete Year 12. Th^ correqmKb to the obs^^d 
change in the relative retention rates tm males and female aroumi 1980. At that time 
the retention rate females rose relative to that for males (CDEYA, 1983f Karmel, 
1983). However, In 1983 it appears that tt^ incm^ase in retention rate which occi^rred 
g«nierally was greater for males than females, Victwia th^re was, from April 1982 
to April 1983, an 8.2 p^ cent ii.crease in secondary sctwA enrolments am<mg ISh to 
17-year^ld males and a 3,6 per cent increase for females (CTEC, 1983). 

Poole (1983) h6» argued that males and females diffw in the type of educational 
ami vocatimal aspirations which they told as a result of socialization procesMS. 
Moreov^ thew differences do not seem to be associated with mM»ir^ difference in 
pcraonality or ability. Hence me possible explanation fw fluctuation in the relative 
retention fc^ males ai^ females could reside in the interacticm between differential 
vocati(^l aspirations, and char^^es in Job i^^KNrtunities which affected some types of 
jc^ at different times from others. More studies are needed of the ways in which 
different segments of the labour market change and the ways in whidi those change 
within the total labwr market influence employment q>tiofs fw young people. 
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Location . WUUams et al. (1980) did not find a dgnifi^nt association between 
leaving sehocA and loMtlon oy& Australia. There was some evidence of di^erences 
between city and country a^toote in retentim in some States such m Victoria, though the 
diff^^ces were not as large as has »>metime$ been si4h>o^ (Rosiert 1978). Some 
evid^ice also exists that the range of factors impinging m strntent deepens to remain at 
selml differ betwem cmmtry and city sctools i Junnell, 1980). 

Bcwtomic eoiKHti(»ts. TI^ aspect of the ecmomic envirmment which would be 
expected to affect most directly the decisions of young pec^e to stay at school is job 
oppOTti8iities« At face value, th^ would appear to be gr<Hm<te for a^mii^ that lactc of 
job opportunities could be strtMtgly Unlced to in^-eased retmticm. Betwecii February 1982 
and February 1983, (!toirqr which time there was a rise in teenage unemployment, there 
was also a si^tantial decline in employment for teenage males, a less substantial 
decline in employment for teenage females, and a reduction in the number of 
apprentice^i|» (see ABS, Cat. 4217.0). Not only did the decline in correq>cnd to 
inoeased sdiool participaticm, but the distributim of the decline in Jobs between males 
and females matcdied inversely the relative ri^ in sctool participation rat^. The 
argumCTi a|^>ears p^uasive. However, a little caution ^ needed in assuming this to be 
the sole cause of increased participaticm. Over the seventies it did not always a{^ar 
that th^ was a close cssociation between job opporttmities and retention in seccmdary 

SCiKIOl. 

Notwithstandii^ the pr<rtiable association between job opportunties and 
participation or retention rates for a wlK>le state system, it seems le^ likely that 
diffa^ent local coi^itioro would account fw differences between schools in retention 
rate. A recent crces-sectional study, tesed on local government areas in Victwia and 
New South Wales, revealed mly a modest relationship between school participation and 
the local level of unemployment (Miller, 1983). One explanation for the effect beii^ 
smaUo" ttmn might be expected could be that, at least in metropolitan areas, 
employment is sought in a wider area. Another, offered by Miller, is that lade of jobs for 
s^iool leavers would be associated with higher levels of adult unemployment and 
therefwe lower family income. In general, this is an area in which research is ^>arse. 

A sec(Mid aspect of the eccmomic environment which could have impinged on 
students^ decisiom to remain at school was tl^ availability of financial assistance. The 
major program of this type for students in Years 11 and 12 was the Secondary Allowance 
Scheme (grated by the Commonwealth Government (Office of Ymith Affairs, r^84). 
From 1982 to 1983 the number of Year 11 and Year 12 sti^lents receivii^ assistance 
und^ this scheme aero^ Australia nearly ^bled from 28 000 to 53 000. In total, nearly 
20 per cent of senior students were granted assistance un<ter the scheme. At the same 
time the value of tte allowance increased. It was not an issue about whidi data were 
collected in the present study. Its impact ccmld be expected to have diminished the 
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asMcfitta) between retration rate imS socfoeeoTOmie level but not to have Imd a marked 
effeet en dlft&rm^es between s^tools aftc^* control were Introduced fw difference in 
socioeconomic l^eL 



Sdiool Fectws 

TfmB is little direct ^idmce that sdK)ol factws su^ as ciarietilum and organintion 
are related to staying at school (largely, bec^ise few studies have beoi Mgmd to 
«mmim sdml f&cUm in detail)* Howeveri th^ is some evidcme to suggest titat 
schocri orgmisation and cuiriculum might influence wt^ther sttK^ts stay at sctooL 
Firstf thm are dlffer^icmi betwe^ States and systems whidi remain after controlUi^ 
for the faifloence of ottmr factors (see Williams et aUf 1980, 1981)» State diflTer^ices 
probably reflect differraices in labour marlcet ccs^itlora (»e BurtcCf 1983) Nit they might 
also reflect differences that might exist, for btstance, in school programs. Differences 
between systems (govemmmt ami tmi-govemm^t) (mtebly largely reflect the different 
aqrirations of p^r^ts who mrol their diQcfr^ at s<dm>l, but tlKise differ^tces cwld also 
be affected by the expeetaticms created by the Mhool. 

SeG<mdIy, there are, in several of the studies, associaticms betweei si^ permmal 
fMtors as p^ceived ab0ity (even after allowii^ fm> the effect of actual diffwences in 
a^evemmt), educaticmal ^iraticms, and tim st^pcH^i^ei^ss of tMch«n*s« For example, 
RosiCT (1978) reported that educational aqiiretioro and expected level of echii^tion were 
strof^ associated with the deeisicn to leave school. Ey&\ thcH^ this apprars to be 
tautological. It does suggest that thought leads to action and it suggests that school 
exp^^ices might influence the decision to stay at 8cfK)oL As an additi^ial »ample, 
Williams et al. (1981) reported that perceived abflity (nett of the effects of actual 
differences in adiievement) wa pmitively associated with an intention to stay at school 
ami that teachw »c^iort was relate to the decisis to stay at sdKioK A reascmable 
hypothesb might be that «>me rapects of school programs and mrganization whidi shaped 
tl^se Preoptions could result in m«e students remaining loitger at sctK>oL 

Thirdly, even thoi«h wniiams et aL (1980) reported that most of those who stayed 
at school to Year 12 gave reaiNMts extrinsic to the school - for c^cample, higher 
qualiflcations (76 pw cent), get a better job (47 per cent) - nearly 22 per cent indicated a 
reason which was intrinsic CI lilce it*). That raises the possibflity that factors wi '^r 
shape student perc^tions of the school environment might thereby influence retenticm 
rates. Wright and Headlam (1978) gave eviderae of some of the factors which yimng 
pecH>ie felt might cmtribute to satisfaction with sk^kxiL Th^ included t)w oppCHftunity 
to stixiy subjects that were linked to their preset or antici{»t^ experi^K^e Cthe real 
workT), expm'iencifv relatioi^ips with 8l»ff urtiidi were pers<»ial rather than 
imper«>nal, an emf^asis on co-operaticm rather than competition, and a system of rules 
approfHiate to young adults. They noted that thorc who left before Year 11 expressed 
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graater dtasatbftetlon with these aspeets of sdtool Ufe thMi those who stayed. It 
raiaains a 9»8tion to be tested as to whett^ differaiees betwe«i Mhoote in ewrloiluin 
mA organlzatioi ve moeiated with diffo^iees in student respcmses to wlraoL 

ImpMeati«»is for the Prc^t Stwftr 

The faem Invotigated in tte (Nre«mt stwly were ground in ttw notirni that young 
people would remain at sehool if they believed that sehool was a satisfyii^ plaee in 
t«ni» of their immediate eipwienee (^wcd is enjoj^le) ami if ttwy believed that in the 
long term there were benefits to be gained wMdi schools offered (e<hieati(m is a personal 
invotmoit) - at iMst in eompariscm with the altonatives availidde. bi foet^i^ on these 
groups of faetors, the re^Kmses of stwients moiticHwd above (»«vi<ted a gui<te. The 
notion of utility suggested an examinatim of curriculum, whae the notiwi of satisfaetimi 
n^l^sted «i analysis of student attitwtes to sdwol and factors whidi might shiqw thow 
attitudes. In the research already cited, aspects of student attitudes which were 
reported to influence the decision to remain at selwol ineliated ediraatimal wi^tionst 
pereeived sanity, md tifte lewl of teadiw n^portivtmess. It SMmed r^mmiAIe to view 
edu«iti<Hial fl^riratiims a being {wrtly related to the pm^ved benefits gained by 
staying at sdiool (porscmal investmmt). Eq^udly, it seemed rea«matde to view pweei!^ 
ability and teaeher supportiveness as eontributii« to a view of sehool as a satbfyii^ 
exp^ienee (if you don't feel you are capable of doing what is required, you wcm't feel 
very satMIed). 

Two ftirtl«r <»(planatory commits are warranted. First, sttrfiM of stwSent 
preoptions of the Quality of School Life by Batt«i and Girllng-Butdw (1981) suffiested 
that differences between sc*k»o1s in this area were more likely to be associated with the 
nattoe of the interacticTO betwem stwtoits ai^ teadien than with the manifestations of 
p^icular forms of curriculum organizatton. A rimUar result wai found in saii«^ 
colleges of the Australian Capital Territory by Anderson, Saltet and Vervoom (1980), 
thoi«h those authors noted that the rote of school organizational and curriculum 
structures could also be imp<^tant. That ctaen»ti«i ImOa cme to a^ w!»tlw some 
a^ieets of sdiool structure (either related to (njrrioilum cr decider makinf^ might 
encourage the types of interaction whidi are se^ as favmnralde. Researdi by Mi^el and 
McDonald (1982) si^gested that a high level of interaction between teachers and 
eas>peration in teadiing were associated with teacher satisfaction. It seemed worth 
asking, th««fore, whether the school program was seen as co-ordinated rather than 
segmented and whetlwr such organizationa! factors influenced stwtoit views of whooL 
Secondly, tl» growth of enrolm«»t8 in e^ivaloit courses In technical and ftirther 
education (such as the Tertiary Orientation Program) could hold implications for 
post-compul^y educatiwi in high sdioob. Sudi growth c<Hild be oqdained in t^ms of 
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the voratlonal orientatl<si of tto courses (utility) w the less autodial, more adult 
envinmmmt of the institution (sat^Mrticfi)* Howev»t m int<»tNretetion roeds to 
take Mto aeemmt the eoAtrary eiperiaim of the two sdmri systeiM in Aurtralia whidi 
operate seetmdvy eolleges or wmtlw high sdiools in Tears 11 and 13« In tte Australian 
Coital Territory in 1982, tiw retenti<^ rate from ttm ^nt to fiiml of neond^ 
eduttticfi w« 74 per eent for gov^ment Mhools. By eontn^ for Tramania, ttm 
eorr^Kmling f^^ure for govimtmfffit sdKX^ m» 19 per emU for Australian 
government f^itoota ovwaUf SK) per eent of studmts woe retained from the ftrst to final 
year of awecmlary edwrntion. 

The PropositiOTS Investigated 

In the evly seetiOTS of this diopter attention was drawn to seimtf tBSUm wtAdt eouM 
influenee %hooI retOTticm rates* These fMtors wera Mparated into two grmips* The 
first groMp, designated as out*of-6^Kxd factors, was of interest berawe allowanee 
neected to be made for time effects wl^ examinii^ tlie impact of school faetc^ and 
becmise of the {Mxolbility that the social context may haiw tnfhmiced d!ffOTentiaI]y the 
impact of various sdiool factum. Tte seecml groiq) wia des^nated w ^lool faetorSf ami 
refOTred to sdtool policies in ewriciilum and wganisation whidi mi^t tiave related to 
retention at sc^tooL It ws thte seccHfHl group whicdi provided the main focm for the 
study. Within this grwp of school factws, ttme mere three ma|c»' ^mains of potmtial 
influence on which attention was focused: student attitudes, currie^tlum, and 
organisation. 

Student Attitudes 

One of tte fm^xsiticm tested in the ecudy was that studmts irould be mora lik^ to 
remain at school if they f:^iml school to be a sa tidying experience. In otlmr wc^tls, it 
was expected that diffis^ees fn stiKlent percepti(»v of tto i^ality of mAkkiI life wmfld 
be associated with differences in retention rate. Within thb general iast^ there remains 
the qi^iOT of which aspects of sdtool life might be unociated with staying at school. 
H^tce, a differentiated ap(m>ach to stiKlent attittKl^ bsMd cm a model of sehooUi^ 
arisii^ from societal ^cpectati<m of sdm>Is wm used (WQUams and Battm, 1981). Thb 
to elaborated in Chi^tw 2. 

In addition to c<ms{<tering student attituctes to sehocli it seemed likely from the 
researdi reviewed in the {^ewnt chapter that stwfent percepti<m of their own academic 
ability might be a possible influ^ice <m a decisim to remain at school. This student 
{^ceptions of ability were conridered as a potmtial influmee <m remainii^ at sdtooL 

Our interest in student attituctes was twofold. First, we wanted to investigate the 
ertent to whidi positive attitudes might be ai^octated with stayii^ at schooL Seccmdly, 
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we mnted to know to what extent dlffwenees in sdiool pedicles m^t be caro^ted 
witii different iiattams of sti^Ient attltiales* 

Cwficohtw DiffefOTceg 

In this erraf it seemed important to bivestlgate the extent to whldi dlffwenees bi ttw 
type of ewrieulum at Years 11 and 12 w«re associated with diffwenees In »rfiool 
retratlon rates. (Mi the om harnt^ p ropc aicn ts of altenrntive f<»rms of study in tte ^ior 
^lool have vgwd that those course eatmed f<s' a wiiter groi^ of stiK^ts and w^ 
sem as taefUl by those studmts. Aeeordfaig to tills argummt» one might expect h^lm 
retention In ^mds irtdeh offered those courses. CM the oUw haml. Power (1983) 
filggest^ that, hi South Australia, ^m>b with h%h retmtion rates temted to be sdmls 
with an ac^mic orimtation. 

In examinii^ diffvomes in curriculum, it needs to be remembered that Vm type of 
curriculum offwed at the wilor levels may reflect the values and pri<Hitia of Vtm Mtool 
in a mia^ widw sense. Observed (Hffwences wMd) are associated with <Mffer ences in 
curriculum may result frcmi this broaite inflimice rathw than from the murieulum as 
raeh« From the stiMtent^ p(Hnt of view, it may be that tt^ prim ^irrimilum ^cpoimee 
of Tear 10 stuctaits could Inflimice their cteclsion to stay « Irave, as much as the 
proqiective currimilum at ttm sraior leveL 

School Organisation 

8tfKX>l organlMtion was of intcs^ to the ^tfsmt study in two ways. First, it was 
postulated that deciaiims ateut contimdng at tcIkxA to the pQst*^>m{HilMry yews wcnild 
be shaped expCTia^es in the compulsory school j^ars. It seemed mo^ Investi^ting 
wtottar stucknts wm mwe likely to remain at if tte f^rogmn was cotmrent 

across year leveto and within year leveto. Program co-ordination was an importart 
of sctmd organisation for tl^ stui^y and it wtf d^ected to be related to the 
intensity of wwk intardk^midmce amrag trachers. 

Secondly, it w» ctmridereo relevant to prcrtye wheth^ the envinmmmt provided in 
Tears 11 and 1% influenced eitfi^ the attitudes of students in those year levels, or ttw 
propmrity of stixtoits to remain at schooL In line with stucHes m«te of seniw colleges 
in t}» Australian (Tapital T^tory, the aspect of Urn school environment focimd upon 
was the extent to whid) it was less custodial timn his been the case in high stools. 

The StiKiy and The Repwt 

To investigate these issues in relation to sciK)ol retmtim, a mixture of qualitative and 
quantltatlw methods was used in a complementary way (see Cook ami Reichardt, 1979). 
First, official date on retenti(m rates aiHl the characteristics of sctm)ls were analysed In 
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ordw to obtain a broad ptetiwe of retention to Vietwian neomlary sehools. Tlwae 
anal^ provided important fofmmaUon about pattoro of, and Inflinnees oa, sohool 
retention. In wkHtion they wiaMed the seleetion of a smaUer grotqi of sixtem ieho(^ 
for more int«ne stud^. Seeondlyt in the imaller gre«9 of schools, ^uaUUtlve methods 
bated on interviews and the examination of documents were used to find out about the 
oprntion of the schools, the origin of present poUeles, and the reaetiwB of ptrtie^ts 
to those poUeies. Thirdly, in the rixteen seho^ a number ot questionnalrts were 
administmd to selected groups (Year 10 studcits, Ye» 12 studmts, teadiers, parents, 
and former stwtoits) ami the data analysed by a rai«e of quanUtatlve methods. The 
questionnaires provided information firom a range of people which would iwt have been 
possible with qualitoUve methods alone. In practice the separation of the quaUUtive 
methofto and the questionnaire methods was not rigid. Information from the 
questionnaires formed part of the data from which the descriptions of school policy and 
practice were buQt. Conversely, information about the curricuhim gathered during the 
sohool vWts was used in some of the sutistieal analysis. By using both quantitative and 
qoaliutive approaches to the sti«Jy of schools, there was better provbion for chrcidng 
the validity of (teta. 

The organization of the report reflects this gsieral approach to the stirfy. Chaptw 
8 contains ftirther <tetaa about the mctlwds used. Chapter 3 ccmtains the rewilts of some 
analyses of daU from official records over a five-year period. It fa ooncwwd with the 
extoit ot differences in retmtion betwe«i school awl factors associated with those 
differeiwes. Clwpter 4 describes the brab for tlw selection of tl» sixtecm s^woto to tt» 
stoc^ and outlines some of the diaraeteristics of those schools. Ch^tw 8 cmitiders tl» 
plans and intentions of st)»^t8 who were to Year 10 to 1988 amJ examims tl» pnvonal 
and school tofluoices which seem to be associated with an intention to remato at school. 
It also examtees the vtews of studmts who w«« «woIled to Year 12 during 1988 to terms 
of their reasow for remaining at srfiool to Year 12 and their re^onses to the 
«wironment they experieiced at Year 12. The qualiUUve dato whi<* were gathered to 
order to describe and discuss practices related to retention to the sixte«i sehoob form 
the basis for Chapter 6. to that chapter, the perceptions derived from the schodl visits 
are used to draw inferences i*out the ways to which school factors might infltwnce 
retoition rates. Greater detaa rfKJUt ea^ sehot^ has been ^wlded to Appendixes m, IV, 
end V. to Chaptw 7 the views of paraits, teachers, and fwmer students are considered 
from the results of questionnaires admtolstered to those groiq». The final dwpt^, 
provides a summary of the rep»t and tfw general conclusion which can be drawn f^m 
the study. 
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CHAPTER t 



CONDUCTING THE STUDY 

S«ve»l apprwdMs asa amoves of data mre used in the pr^mt stwty. Baoh of ttm 
Woaehes was InteiHted to look at factors associated with differenees betweoi sdiools 
in retention rates and at factors which were associated with the decisions of stiNlents to 
remain at sd^ to Year 12. Part of the study was based on the <piantitati¥e analysis of 
data <fc«wn from omdal records for an secmdary schools, and part of the study was 
based on the complementary appUeation of qualitative and quantitative methotb in a 
small group of schools. This chapter provi<tes an outline of the methods used in each 
facet of the overall study. 

Differences between Schortsi Offlcial Records 

The first part of the study was concerned with oi analysis of the variation between high 
schools in apparrat retenUon rates and the extent to wMch those apparent retention 
rates w«e associated with social characteristics of the school ptHwIation and some browl 
diaracteristies of the school Itself. It was also a necessary precursor to the selection of 
•^»o<as for ftirther study. In general it was conceited with high schools, thtfu^ brief 
moition was m«te of retention rates in technical adhoolb. 

In Chapter 1 it was suggested that retention rates could be influenced by the 
socioeconomic level of the sd»ol area (an segregate level afl«l<«ue of neioeewioroic 
statw), and the p6rc«iti«e of studoits oi noflhEi^^lMi-qwakii^ bacicgnKUKl in the 
^looL In ttw eowse of examinii^ the data, it became appnent that time w»e r^dual 
differences tetweoi metn^litan schools consistent with some other studies ecmducted 
within Victoria. H^iee the influence of location was also investigated. These three 
factors were considered as being potentially associated with differences betwe«t schools 
in rat«ition rates. In addition to examiniiq^ the associaticm between rat«iticm rates and 
the social background of the students, it was possible to examine some characteristics of 
the sdwol Itself. First, we tested whether diff^^nees in retenti<m rate were associated 
with diffenrenees in sc}kx>1 size. Secmdly, we tested whet)^ the type of curriculum at 
Year 12 was associated with differenees in retention rate. 

ApMrent Retentloni Rates 

Tt» data on apparent retentiwi rates for each Mitool were provided by the Policy and 
Plaraiii^ Unit of the Victc^an Educatioi DeiMrtment. Those data were in fact the ratios 
of ovolmcnts in Year Level n for any given year to the enrolments In Year Level (n-1) 
for the preceding calendar year. B^Mcially in the po8t*<ompu!s<»7 years of education, a 



high for au^ a ratio emild vise from a ^moI retaining a liffge {vt^wrtion of its 
'mm' sliK^tB or by attn^ting new airolm«ita to that jmr Ivml (from othw ^loob, 
ftom mature-age enrolmoits, or from stud^ts arrivii^ from oversoa). H«iee the daU 
used to examine holding pow» are best destribed as 'grade ratios' rather than 'retention 
rat^ or 'pertieipation rates'. An example of the ratios provided to us for eaeh h^ 
stixnl iros the followingt 

oai,12,P2) « N(12,ll«)/N(n,81) 

where a<ll,12t82) was the grade ratio takoi as a measwe of retention from Year 11 to 
Year 12 between 1981 and 1982, M(12,82) was the raimber of students in Year 12 in 1982, 
and N(ll,81) was the number of students In Year 11 in 1981. In sidisequent sections of 
the report, the more cominwily used term, 'apparent retention rate', Ima be«i used for 
then grade ratios. 

For a sehool system, tl» retention rate, defined as the propwtion of a gh»en intake 
(N^ reaching a given level (N^), would be approximately equal to a weighted aver^ 
of sehool grade ratios, provided that transfers out of one part of the eAwation system to 
enothCT port of itm ethnrntion system w^ not niMrtantial. for Vietoria in re^t yrars, 
th«e is some evidence that nett transfer from high selm>ls to TAPE colleges l»8 be«> 
signifleant so that the grade ratios for the high school system do not aenvately reflect 
retention rates in the education system. 

This study was mainly concerned with the flow of students from the oompulsM^ to 
the post-compulsory high school years. In practice it was directed towards the retention 
of studoits from Year 10 to Year 12. Hoice the data most often used In Oils study refw 
to a q»ecifle transition and do not reflect commonly quoted ret«ition rates to the extent 
that some 8tuda>ts leave school before Y«r 10. The grade ratio, on whl^ most of the 
analysen in this paptf are bawd, is tla» defined an 

0(1042,82) = N(12,82)/N(10,80) 

where N(12,82) = the enrolm«it in Year 12 in 1982 
N(10,80) = the enrolment In Year 10 in 1980. 

In practice this was calculated from the data provided ast 

0(10,12,82) = 0(11,12,82) x 0(10,11,81) 

The same approach could be i»ed to estimate ret«»tion rates for other composite 
tramitioRS. For aD the analyses of official recwb, the retention rate data were based 
on confirmed Velbnury enrolments. 
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Awige floetoeeooraiie letel was iMMd on offlelal BcftHmtion D^mrtmtnt reeortfs wMeh 
wwe In turn btMd on fnf«mation idiout the oee^Uon of the me^ family to«»dwliiiier 
pro¥iiM by ttmteiti in Yws 7 ti> 9 lAtalned In 19$2« The do^nated breiMwtittm^ 
oeeopation for Moh i^udoit h^ beoi eoded aeecNidIng to the IS-polnt ANU Kale of 
aoeial preitige (Sroam H aL« 1985K BMh point on tto mle \mm aadpwd a mean 
9Utm score Mved from a ralldated metric t» Vhm categories (%wm et al., IVTth Tim 
atmige a o eto economte level Iml hem then <»lculated as a wetted mwt of the social 
status scMcs for all sttatenta in Years 7 to Thus arwage McioecQnomIc level was 
related to the home bado^roimd of the sctoofs intake pofMilatim rathw than tiM area in 
wMeh the school sfas located^ 

FiothWi using an index based on the eompulsc^ school years, it was pos^ble to 
timractwiae the pofwdation salved by ttw school rathCT than the subsection retained by 
it« The review of researdi in Cl^ter 1 suggested that avmge socioeconomic 
level wouM be related positively to school retention rates. 

Ethnicity 

Tl* index was provicted from official c^iartmmtal reewds ami ref^red to the 
pererati^ of stis^ts in Y^tfs 7 to 9 who wm bom in a non«Bi^U ah -i ^ [> eak ing coimtry 
or who had at least <me pormt bmn in a non-Sf^lteh-speticbig country* TTib biformatlon 
was gathered in 1992. The commmts about awage MCioecoiKmiic lei^l being 
c!iaracterl8tie of the populatim served by the school af^ equally to tlw imHM^ of 
ethnicity, Rowew^ the distribution of ethnicity acrass high wtools wa extremely 
skewed. Evm though the proposed technk}ues of rqp^asicm were c < msidw ed robust 
regardii^ the nature of the dtetribution of liKiep^KkNnt variable, this skewness appeared 
such as to stretdi that {»i^>09iticm beyond credulity. Hmce for the analysis whidi Is 
repc^ed in CteptM" S the distribution was transformed by breakii^ the score raiqre into 
quartnes. The <tetan is ^wn in Table 2.1. 

Location 

Location was simply whether the sdiool was in a metropolitan (eoded » 2) or 
non-metfc^iolitan region (coded ^ 1). There were seven metropolitan regions and five 
non-metropolitan regims. 

Srfwol Characteristics 

The diaracterlstlcs of schools were Inducted in the aralyses of between*-sdiool 
differences in retention rate. Firstf becauw of evidence that the range of subjects 
off^ed at Year 12 was limited by the size of the sc1k>o1 Ainley (1992), the total 
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TabU 2.t TrapgfomtM Ethnicity MMfturag into OtiTtllaa fo r Vtctorlm Birii 
Schoolt 



Parenotngtt itudohtt of 
aigraot fcocfctrowd 



Codod valttot 



First quart ilo 
Socond quart I to 
Third quartilo 



3.0 

11.2 
32.4 



0 - 3.0-1 
3.1 • 11.2 - 2 
U.3 - 32.6 - 3 



32. S and a^yw " 4 



Maao 

Standard Aviation 



20.8 
22.9 



onrolmont as raeorcted by ttm VIotwten BAimUoh Doptftnrait for Frtraary IMS and 
July 1M2 was usod as m fiKlex of also. Secondly, to onmfaM the affeet of mirrioulum 
type at Year 12, two elemmts of data from the Victorian bistitutc of Secondary 
Eitoeation wwc toed. The first wu sim|dy whether or not the whocd was competing an 
'Approved Study StriMrture^ an altoiwtive sdioot-bu^ but aeo'edtted Yw 12 ccme 
of stiK^. The second was the number of acm^edited Qroifi 2 n^^cts offered at Year 12. 
In both ems tto data were d^ved from ttm Itots d sdiools ami coutms piddUtad ttm 
Victorian Institute of Secondary Bdwation for 1982 and 1983 (VBB, 1982a, 1983a), 



bi the analysis of the data, it was cbswved that school retmtion rate was related to 
average socioeconomic level of tiw sc^ioot intake, tt^ percmtage at students of 
non-^^qpUshHiieaidns b^cgrmmd in the s^io^ intidce, and wlwthw the school wu 
looted in a metropolitan or non-metropolitan regkm. However, it was abo ohim^ 
tittt there remained substantial variation in the rraidual retention rates, reflecting tlw 
pcBsfb&ity ttat ntmty factiM other than those mmtiimed could hifiuemw petition 
rates, fo examine thto furthw, sclmils which r^msmted a rai^ of retentim rates 
were selected. 

Sarepliw cf Schools 

The sixtem sdwols wlected for mom interne study did not ecmtitute a random sample 
of Mtods. The purpose was not so much to generalise about stu^te in Mteoto across 
VictOTia, but to examine setwA fmtors which might be related to stu<tent intenti<Htt to 
remain at whool, and to school retention rates. 

The {Hime {Kirpose of the sample was to cover a range of patterns of rotation so 
that schooto were selected s^idi h«I an establtofm) p&ttem of high, middle, w low 
retmtion from Year 10 to Year 12. Giwn knowledge abcMit eot^ effects in sdHxils 
(Rowra, Bossert, and Dwyer, 1983) and evidence from the data ccmceming fluctuations in 
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TabU 1.2 Clmracfrtacict of the Btmplm of SiKtceo Scholia 



Catagory 





Lov 

rataotion 


Middle 
retention 


High 

retention 


Special 
interaat' 


(10-12) for 1980, IMl, 


24 


41 


62 


64 


batOTM actual and 
avpactad avarage 
ratanricm (10-12) 


«ia 
* v 








Waabar of adioola 


4 


5 


4 


3 


Hm-M t rapol i tan 


1 


1 


1 




Matropolitan 


3 


* 4 


3 


3 



■ One hi^ retencira and traditionel. 



One mM hi0t retentitm and innovative. 
One had recently increaeed re tent I on. 

retention rotoi from <me year to the next, It was decided to bmw the selection not on cme 
S^ff^ data but on tto avari^ tnm 1990 to 1883. 

biltfally four sehoob «m aeleeted n. feti had a retentim rate above expaeUtton 
(at lc»at 20 percentage points abo«o the expected valtie), f«ff setHK^ were Mleeted 
ihieh had a retention rate below oipeetatimi (at l^t 14 pereent««e fMrints below the 
eipeeted value), and five s^iools w«« selected whi^ were in the middle rai^ of 
retidual retention r«t«i (the differ«tce between that expected end that observed). These 
sdw^ wwe ^loeen to eowr eity (tm f^Noods) ami eoiaitry (tlvM selmri^ and withbi tite 
eity »ea to eover a rai«e of soeial aivirmments. In additloi three sehools were ehoaen 
Nnmoe of ^»e^ featiffes. One of these k!k)oIs was of h^ retention with a 
tr«Htionai currfeulum atn^tora, one was of i^ retention with an innovative ftruettoe, 
and the third was a sdraol in umieh the retention reto had recently und«^po«ie a reqpid 
Increase. The detail is summarized in Table i.i. 

QuaUtetive Methods 

In studying the sixteen sdwob a td«id of ^lalitative and (piantitative techniques was 
emplf^ed. Tt»re were fotff main arguments for ehoosi]^ the partl^ar qualitative 
methods. The first was a eraemi that the thec^tioal perspectives whieh Ind be«i 
developed frcsn a review of {mvious regard) were only formative. Even thcn^ that 
review had M^egested K>me impwtant propositims to be investigated, we men oomeioia 
that aapeets of sdiool programs and <8^anisation whi(A mi^t touch on retentivity were 
likely to be complex, faiternrelated, and not necessarily det^table by our questionnaires. 
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The second was a desire to extend and elaborate the (^roporitims which were being 
invGstigBted. In ord«> to do this, it was neerarary that the cteta gathered were not 
limited the <pKsti<mnaires which had been designed. The third argumoit was to 
cross-check the validity of the data so that the results of the questioraiaires were, in a 
g«mral SOTse, eheclced agairat the data fh»m interview and otao^tio). ConverMly, the 
data d«ived fr<»n the questionnaires {wovided an important ehedc ofip and ad^met to, the 
info^raes drawn from interview and ot^rvati<m. The fourth reasm making uro of 
qualitative methods was to enable us to gain an understanding of the scho<d f^ameworlc 
within whid) stwtents m«te decteions abmit remainii^ at MhooL 

Multl'Site Qualitative Research 

The typical quaUtative educational research design twa bem the ease stiMiy which 
empharizes ii^-<]ep^ <te8cription but which gnwlO^ a limited twsis t» g«terail^ng to 
either settings. However, there are examines of the use of qualitative methotb in 
multi-site settings. One early e«am{de was a stwly by Goodlad and KUen (1974) of 
^mentary ^loob. Tr»t study involved 67 schools with daU beii« gatlmttd from 
Interviews with teachers, interviews with principals, and observation of activities. The 
interviews amS (^»«>vatioi» were struetiffed around 12 broad eat^oriea so that the 
information gathered from es^ site was comparable. By using this a^irM^, the 
auth(M« were aUe to stqggest tsroea cimdtsiMis whidi ctwld be andied to elemoitary 
schools in the United States. 

M<re recently this fwm of research has been described as multi-site qualitative 
!*esearcJ. to distinguish it fh>m the classical case-study res'iareh (Herriott and Firestcne, 
1983). It seeks to generalise while {^escHnrii^ some elements of in-<tepth (tecaription. 
AeecHtlii^ to Herriott ami Firestone, su«^ research ack&tsses the same resoanrfi questim 
in a reimb^ of settii^ usli^ ^milar data eolleetim ami aiulysis procedto^ In mich 
setting. Those authors identified fan* important de^gn issues In multi-site qualitative 
res^di. The first concerned the degree of structuring In date oollectim, with most 
studira of this type (^ii% a heavy reliance on Kmi-structured ^^ixedvTea, Structwing 
In multi-site qualitative research involved a iwmmMi framewcN-k, common <teflniti«tt of 
MNic^ts, and common data collection procedures. The second cmeemed the number of 
sites to be studied with the authors noting that in the studies which they reviewed the 
median number of sites was 11 with most falling within the range from 8 to 22. It was an 
issue which had ramification for the way in which data were used. If the number of 
rites was leafgBf t!w researchers were forced either to di-aw upon the sites Klectively w 
to <;^tify the (teta from all sites. The third issue was the ammmt <rf time spent at each 
site. Typically studies of this Reneral type involved less time at each site than a 
classical case study. One or two short visits, or several intermittent virita wch^ common 
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approa^tes. Fimllyf Firastcme ami Hmriott cfrew attentim to the choice between 
emidiasisiiv sdte-^iecific reporting or issi»-s;>eeifle «^)ss-site reporting. Most of the 
studies they review^ xmA both reporting fwmats tat tt^re was a rai^ in the emphasb 
plaeed on eadi. 

For the (»*^nt study tl^; technicptes emild be <testf ibed as falling within ttwt 
category of midti-slte qualitative research. The cteta were gathered using 
semi-stn^tured wd structtjared technii^es; th^ w^ sixteen schools involved in 
between two and six vbita, and a balance between sitCTspecific and cross-site reportif^ 
teetuiicpi^s wasi^ed* 

Apwt>ache8 to Oath^ing Data 

Tlie main approa^ies to gathmii^ qualitative data w&e by interview and (toeument 
analysis* Intwviews w^ eomhicted with the stim>- princ^ io^ actij« principal), key 
staff (nembm, and stutents in Ymr 10. Typically he intwview with the (»iMipal wi» 
ox^ucted at the begiiuiii^ of t^e study. It was n>jt only toed to (»t>vi<te sidistantlve 
information f<^ thf «tudy tait airo to {»wide si^psestioro tm people to follow 19 in tl^ 
s^iooL The Icey staff membws who were interviewed usually ImliMied the yrar level 
MHcrdinatw for Y^rs 10, 11, am) 12 and the rareers teaci^r. If th^e was a 
rarriculum co-<»rdinatw or chairperson of a curriculum committee, that p^*s(m was also 
interviewed* Otter staff speciftc to Hie partieuler school wm^ faitwview^ as 
appn^ate (for example, a staff membca* respcmsitde tor an alternative [H-ogram). 
Interviews with staff were held at some time after the interview with the principal, 
thoi^ t<ff the three (KHSitry sctm>Zs they w^ held on the same <toy. 

Small graips of Tmt IC stiKirats were interviewed towards the md of the study 
when the questimnaire data had bem analysed. That analysis had si^gested that there 
might be a comction betwem ret«ntkm rates and within-edtool faettm such as stud^t 
sattafaction and type of mirrieulum offerings. We (tecided to augromt these data and 
exiflonj the teue ftirth€^ by conducting intwiews with some of the Year 10 atiKlents in 
the sixtCOT sctmls. With a limited amoimt of time available, it was more efficient and 
economical to talk to stwlents in groc^s. Tte group intc^ews not only cabled the 
pinions of a greater mimber of students to be canvassed, tait also past research 
exp^CTce had ^wn chat men Mormation often emerges ttom tte gr<mp situaticm 
where the intm*action between stiKlmts generates ideas am) encmrages a thinkii^ 
through of ismm by debate. 

Princtoala* Tte interview with {Mincipab b^cai. with an introductimi to the stt^ 
which was followed a dtoci»don about a number' of iswes. Bvm though it was not a 
qwstion and answer f(»>mat, the interviewer ensured that a number of key issues were 
ratoed. The appn^di also allowed more extensive disctoeion about particular iisua 
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which arose in each sdwol. The key iamtes which framed the core of every interview 
woe as f oUowst 

1 To what extent did the principal believe that schools should try to attract students 
to stay at seho<d \<atg& and what fias their reaction to news commOTts abmit 
retmtimi rates? 

2 What w«ffe seen as the main inflwnces «i student decisim^ to stay at or Iwve 
school? tn this we probed, with 8up{:iementary qucstioiK, tlw innuences in this 
area, alternatives whidi were avaaid>le, «id paroital expeetatioiui. 

5 Hod any changes be«i made in res^XNse to ino'eased retention, or to attract more 
stiKtents to tiw senior levels, cr w&e there any struetwes in existence whidi 
meouraged stiMtents to remain at school? In discussing theae issu^ qui»ti<H» were 
raised about ti» Year 11 ami Year 12 eiorioilum, the curriculum struetiore in Years 
7 to 10, patterns of school organizatitm, ami thii^ n^idi were planned for tlie 
future. 

4 What w^ the patterns of co-ordinati<m in the sdtool? Interest ms foemed <m the 
rale of sxOiieet ctepartments or teams, the role ami pow«r of year level 
eo-ordinat<HV and nri>Jeet co-ordinators, and the gmeral extent of co-OTdinati<si of 
the program. 

9 What w«« the principal's views of the purpose of the school and In particular of 
schooling in Years 11 and 12? In dfaKASsing these issues, (p»sti(»» w«« raised 
alxwt the balance of {Hiorities in the Kniw sdwol, about ctwnges In the mission of 
schools 0V& recent years, am! tf» extent to whidi agreement amoi« sUff was 
possible or d^iraWe. 

6 Wt»t the expeetaticms of parents and the community ai^ did they biflt^cse 
school policy throi^ bodies such as the school cotmcD? 

In d^eussiOR of all these issues we sought «»=amp!es rather than graioral statemonts. The 
int^ews were tape recwded in most ernes. 

Teachers, for the teaching staff wi» were interviewed, a similar fwmat was 
followed, except that greater emphasis was placed on questions related to their aree of 
re^Mivibflity. For example. In Int«rvlewii^ the careers teacher, tnva emidMsIs was 
placed on questicn 2 and rather less on other aspects. Similarly an interview with a 
eo-ordinatcNr would foois on the area whl^ wm that co-«^ata^ raqptHmbHiiy. 

Students. For the interviews with students, the schools were asiced to select two 
gTOupa of six to e%ht students who would be roughly representative of the year level 
cohort, with a range of abilities and attitudes to schooL Student Interviews were 
etrndueted tn 15 of the IS schools. 

Each group Interviiiw lasted from 20 to SO minutes. The interviews were not 
fc^mally structured tmt there was a basic fra>mat tor Interviewers to follow. After 
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determining each sttidmfi career and further study plara, the interviewer asked students 
what they were looidng f<»ward to and what they were emcemed about in Year 11 and in 
Year 12, what they had heard from older students about the courses offered at the senior 
levels. Comments were invited <m the Year 10 course which they had just completed, 
and on t)» way in whlHi the school was organised. Students were asked for their 
inter(»retatlons of oro of the items on the (^titmnaire ewicemii^ reastms fw staying 
on to Year 12, which had drawn strong student support: T can do subjects which are 
useful to me'. Finally students vm aak&i to identify any ways in which they would 
dtange tl^ ^^lool if they were given the (q>portunity. 

Dceument analvsfa. Several different types of documents were used to provide 
information about the schools in the study. initiaUy, the entry in the Secondary School 
HandHwk CVlctoria. EducaUon Department, 1983) provided an outline of the schoors 
program and structure. Tt» return known is the SE61S provi(ted additimtal detail about 
the curriculum of the schooi, and the transfer f «rms yielcted information about transfers 
in and out of the school at each year level. EAication Department recor<& were used to 
indicate retention rates for the schocri over recent years. Within each school, staff or 
school hamK>ooks and oth«r documents provided information about ^iee of st^^ts and 
promotion poUey. At some schools it was possible to obtahi considerable detaO about the 
sdwol from documents (»«pared for recent school reviews. 




Questionnaires: Design and Data 

The study of sixteen schools involved a number of <pjestionnaire8 designed to gather 
infwmation about factors in the school which might infliwnce the (tecision of students to 
stay on at school to Year 12. The questionnaires were intended to gather infwmatiai 
from students, teachers, parents, and cx-stiRlents. Thto section outlines the r^asoia for 
approaching each of these groups of people, the rationale for the questionnaires which 
were developed, and some of tlw statistical pnH>ertie8 of the data gathered through the 
questionnaires. A copy of each questionnaire has been included in Appendix I. The 
information about statistical pw^tlw of the data has been reduced to a minimum in 
this section. Fuller detail about the factor analyses used to probe the structure of the 
qi^timnaires ami othc^ statistical analyses have been provided in Appendix n. 

Target Qrotgw 

Students. It was imptx'tant to obtain a breadth of studmt opinion about sctool 
influences on retention so that, within each school, tlw perc^tions of students could be 
cmsictered in relation to documented school structures and [Mractiees. We decided, 
therefore, to develc^ a questionnaire for administratimi to a large number of students in 
the schools. 
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T«bl« 2.3 ChracterigtiM of the Student Sttaptgs in the Sixtggn Schools 





Year 10 atwlents 


Year 12 


students 


scnooi 


Sample 


H Feb« 


Sample 


H reh" 






145 


54b 


90 


2 


121 


144 


123*> 


142 


3 


50 


133 


42 


96 




a m 

45 


ISO 


47b 


54 


S 


35 


136 


21b 


30 


6 


99 D 


122 


90*' 


109 


7 


52 


81 


19b 


20 


8 


44b 


47 


15»> 


17 


9 


47 


76 


58^ 


75 


10 


44 


179 


43 


105 


11 


69 


159 


ub 
>o 


71 


12 


42 


IZO 


36 


100 


13 


48 


132 


28'* 


39 


14 


50 


68 


21b 


23 


15 


SO 


122 


3lb 


44 


16 


46l> 


51 


38»» 


50 


■ Indicates the number 


of students listed as 


enrolled in the 


year in 


February 1983. 






b Denotes all 


students 


available at the tisie 


of the visit. 





In a GOfuti<k>raticm of the teue of retentim from the students' (i.^'^ieetive, the two 
most o'itieal yean of secm^iry selMWling seemed to be Year 10 and Year 18: Year 10 
tieeause this was the year in which the mi^ty of students, having reaehed the 
sehooMeavii^ macte the deeisi«i about continuing at school or leaving; and Year 12 
beeat^ this was final year of mcanOarf a^nxAii^, am! trma this vantage point 
students ecNild review and 8»(»s the value of their years of post-compulsory i^lKwlii^. 

It was inteiHted to administer the questionnaire to a group of 50 students at t&th of 
the two year levels in the case-study schools; the sttatoits were to be randomly wleet^ 
80 that they were r^>res«itative of the particular year level ci^m^. fe i^aetiee, the 
sampling differed from what t»d i>een intended because of organizational eonstraints. 
Either we sampled three intact mixed ability classes, or we administered the 
qiKstitmraire to all stiKi«its at a given ^ar level who wme arailalde on that day. The 
details of the student samples have been outlined in Table 2.3. Clearly the sampling 
proccNbtres were not ideal. Where it appfrnfei that there were special gnH^ of stu<tonts 
(e^;. for language faistn»ti(Mi), we endeavoia^d to administer the (^estimnalre to all 
stud«its at the year level. At Year 12 lewl* it was more common to talce the whole of 
the Year 12 group rathffl' than a sample of It. Overall we had some 892 completed 
quMtionnaires from Year 10 students and 724 from Year 12 students. 

Parents. It has been si^gested that when stunts have to make edueaticmal 
(tecisims they refer to parento am) are influenced by parental attitudes (Stwman, 
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1979:27{ WiUIanu et al^ 1981i32). Because Year 10 to sueh an important time ti» 
edueational <teetei<His, we felt that it would be useful to supfdement tlie (H»inions of Year 
10 stutaits with ttie views of their parents on ret^tiim to Year 12 and asMciated 
tasttes. Tins a qinsticmnaire was <teveloped to send to SO parmts in each of the 
ooe-sttHly sdMN^ 

In total, 804 sets of q^estioiuiaires (two questi<Hinaires maite a set) with an 
explanatory lettw sni a Aree-post envelc^ for reply were smt out. Two reminder 
lettcra (with re^cemoit ipiestiomiaires) were 8id>8«pi«itly 8«it out emA completed 
qinstionnaires were retiffned from SIS sets of parents {em or both mm counted as a 
seth a r espo nse rate of 04 p«> e&nU Hwre were 862 re|di(s parents made of 
492 mothers, 389 fatlnrs, and 11 whidi were not clearly speeificKl. 

Teaehtffs. Althm^ int«rviews with mme teacAim wwe {domed at Mch of the 
schools to be visited, we felt that a mm^ comprehensira eo^^nge of tMcfMov* viem and 
experiences could be gained from the iro of a (ptestiMmaire, to be mmSe avidlable to as 
mimy teachers as possible in the selected schools who were prepared to participate in the 
study. We needed to know Iww teachers translated their own and the school's aims into 
(mMtioe for the senior stw^ts, and what tt^ perceived thefr roles to be hi t)w 
opwation and f\ineti<ming of the sctwol - thte infi^mation wmdd emit'ilwte to our 
iBKferstandii^ of the nature ami extent of swImH effects «i tl» retentioi of stiKlents to 
Year 12. The teaeh«- questionnaires were dtetributed to teachers after an introductwy 
talk about the project by the rewarchers. Teachers cwild either retiffn t!» questiMinaire 
direct to the ACER usli^ a 'free post' ciivelc^ «r lod^ the sealed envelope at the 
setKxd for bulk posting. In eadi case the questi«u»ire was acrompanied an 
explanatory letter. In total, there were 493 teacher questionnaires from the sixteen 
schools, makii^ an average of 31 questiouiaires per sdtooL We estimated that this 
ref^re^ted a respone rate of just m6er 70 per c^t of all teadiers in ttoro Mtwols. 

Former stu<toit8. In approaching former students of the schools Included In the 
study, the aim was to gather informaticm fh)m tlwse wJ» luuS completed Year 12 the 
previous year. Those students had stayed at school to completion and, in the words of 
one of the responctents, were 'over the post-HSC blues' and were 'thinking rationally and 
objectively*. It w» believed that they could provide useful information not oily about 
their reasons for staying at school to Year 12 but also about their experience in Year 12 
in relation to their experience since school. We aimed to send <Hir qucstirauiaire to 50 
Year 12 students from 1982, or as many as had been preset in the school in that year if 
ttw scfKiol was small. In total, 944 p^t stwients were sent questiwuuilrM and, aftw the 
reminders were completed, 497 repUes were obtained. This constituted a response rate 
of 77 per cent. 
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The Rattcnale for the Student Queationnaires 

In ChaptOT 1 it wra hypothesis tint smn^ people wmild remain at s^nol it they 
believed that sehoo! was a sati^ying {daee in terms of their immediate experienee 
(school b e^joyatde)f and if they believed that there were bmeflts to be gained in the 
long ran tnm what s^kx^ off««d (edueatioi is a pemmal investm«it)f at iMst in 
eomparto with tlw altivnativcs available. 

fn developing the questionnaire we tried to probe students' reaetions to their sdtool 
environment, espeeially the ei^oyment/utnity aspects, as well as eolleet information on 
their own edueatioral Mpirations and (dans. The questioimairs eon tabled two separate 
sections, one entlUed «Sehool Life*, the oth^ "Stayii^ at SehooF. 

Hie seoticm entitled Moot Lif^ contained a 40-item btstrummt iriiieh was tl» 
result of work done at the ACER (Williams and Batt«i, 1981) on the development of a 
model specifying the dimensions of quality of life within sehocds from the perspective of 
stwtents, and the deveb^ment of a measure trem this model in the tmm of a self-report 
Liicert srale. The moM mm a direct analogue of the more general '^nlity of life* 
measure?, found in the literature on social indicators. In its present torn it covered 
tlVM dimensions of school life: Positive Affect, dealing with the positive aspects of life 
at school (exempli' led by items sudi as School is a place where ... I feel proud to be a 
student, \ really like to go')| Negative Affect, dealing with negative aspects of life at 
stiHXd (exemplified by items su^ n "Schoid is a (dace wh^ ... I feel mtles^ I get 
iq»set*)| and sattofaeticsi with ^>eeific (kmains of ^rndii^. 

The sf^ific domains of school life were defined fh>m first prinel{de8 by ^wli^ on 
a tSmrf of awhooUf^ that links social structure am! bidfvidual systems of action in 
sehocds. The five domains aret Statw, tlw relative <tegree of (nrestlge amcntled to the 
Indivi<hial by significant others within the sc)hx>1 (e.g. 1 feel important*, 1 am treated 
with respect^ Identity, consciousness of self in relation to the school society (e^. 1 
learn to get along with other people', 'other students accept me as I am')? Opportunity, a 
belief in the relevance of sclwolii^ (e.g. 't}w» things I learn are imp(fftant to me*, ttM 
work I do is a good preparation for my future')? Achievemoit, c<mfldence in one^ ability 
to be successful in school work (e.g. 1 know how to cope with the worW, 1 am a success 
as a student'); and Teachers, awareness of teacher supportiveness (e.g. teachers help me 
to do my best', 'teachers are fair and Just'). 

The 40 items that constitute the Quality of School Life instrument are ^wn in 
Figure 2.1. Tiw items have been grouped aceordif^ to the domains tor which they were 
proposed as measures. 

In items such as these, we hoped to capture students' feelings about enjoyment of 
school and the utility of schooling, factors th'it we felt would influence the decision to 
stay at sdiooU 
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FesltAve affect 
I like learning 

I get enjoyment fro® being there 
I really like to go 
I feel proud to be a student 
I find learning is a lot of fun 

Iterative affect 

I feel depressed 
Z feel r^tless 
I feel worried 
I feel lonely 
I get upset 

Ttochers 

teachers help me to do my best 
teachers give me the marks I deserve 
teachers listen to t^t I say 
t each er s are fair and Just 
teact^rs take a personal interest 

in helping me with my schoolvork 
teachers treat me fairly in class 

Status 

people look up to me 

I feel important 

I know people think a lot of me 

I feel proud of myself 

people care what Z think 

1 an treated vith respect 



Identity 

Z find it easy to get to know other people 

other students are very friendly 

other students accept me as I am 

Z get on veil with the other students 

in my class 
Z learn to get along vith other people 
mixing %fith other people helps me to 

understand myself 

Opportunity 

the things I am taught are worthwhile learning 
the things Z learn are important to me 
the work 1 do is a good preparation for 
my future 

the things Z learn will help n^s in my 
adult life 

I am given the chance to do work that really 

interests me 
I have acquired skills that will be of use 

to me when t leave school 

Achievement 

Z know 1 can do well enough to be successful 

Z get really involved in the %#ork I do 

Z know hov to cope with the work 

1 have learnt to work bard 

1 always achieve a satisfactory standard 

in my work 
Z am a success as a student 



Figure 2*1 Items Grouped in the Domains of the Quality of School Life Questionnaire 
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The seeond aeetion of the questionnaire was more expUeitly eoneerned with staying 
at sehooL An ACER study of youth in transition from school to work or further 
education (Williams et al., 1980, 1911) had found that factors which influenced student^' 
decision to stay at school were perceived ability, achievement in school work, 
educational and oecq;Mtienal aspirations, and background faet<m such as socioeconomic 
status and ethnicity. 

In the questionnaire, aU of these aspects were covered using forms that were 
adapted from the Youth in Transition Study questteimaires (Williams et at, 19SI). 
Students were asked (1) to estimate their ability to cope with school work compared with 
<rther students in the class; (1) to indicate the degree of importance to them of a list of 
reasons for staying at school untfl Year 12 (including family, teacher, career, and pea- 
group Influeroes, and attitudes to school)} and (S) to imUcate the nature of post-school 
plans of self and fHends, and expectations of par«its and teachers. In uidition students 
were »ked to name ^amttf oeaqiatlmn, ami fatlMi^ eoimtry <a or%in. 

Propcties of the Quality of School Life <»iestlonnaire 

In considnli^ the properties of the Quality of School Life questionnaire, an examination 
was made of the items and scales, to detomine whether the items cliBtwed into scales 
consfatent with the measurement model which had bemt proposed, wheth^ the scales 
formed by the items w^ reliatde in the sotse of being internally consistent, and 
whether the scales dl8«iminated betwe«i schot^ 

The technique used for checking the patterns of clustering in the data was factor 
analyst (see Chad, 1970). Detaila of the procedure laed and the results have been 
provided in Appendix n. GeneraQy the items dusto^ in a pattern consistent with the 
model proposed. Of the 40 Items, only three w&e kientlfled as lo«Iii« on differwit 
scales to those originally proposed. Item 7 {»My school is a place where I really get 
involved In the work I <toO was intended as measure of the achievement domain but 
losded more strongly as an faKlicator of general positive affect. Item 15 CMy school is a 
place where peo^e care what I thinkO and item 17 CMy school Is a place where I am 
treated with respect') were both intended as measures of status. 6i practice both items 
were associated m<^ stroi^y with those items related to teachers than with the other 
status Items. These three Items were <fropped from the <»leulation of scale scores. 
Oversll the factor analysis confirmed the Initial struetiffe proposed for the quaUty of 
school life questionnaire for both Year 10 and Year 12 students. 

On the basis of th'jse results, scales correspcmding to the domains originally 
proposed were constructed. These scales were shown to be reliable (the values of 
coefficient alphas ranged from 0.73 to 0.88, with a median value of 0.78) and the scores 
covered an appropriate range of the possible scale. Details have been recorded hj Table 
2.4. 
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8cal« SUti«tict for Quality of School Life Qii««tioaMire 









Tear 10 






Tear 12 






llo. 
item 


Alpha 

roliabilitv 


Iteeoi' 




Alpha 


fiOBIlT' 


ana 


FMlti^t affact 


5 


.83 


13,6 


3.3 


.79 


14.2 


2.8 


AbMttM of Mgatiw affect^ 


5 


.73 


15.0 


2.9 


.79 


14.3 


3.1 




1^ 

V 


• 82 




3.4 


.78 


18.1 


2.7 




4 


.74 


9.7 


2.4 


.77 


10.0 


2.3 


Identity 


6 


.76 


18.7 


2.7 


.74 


18.6 


2.5 


(^portuaity 


6 


.86 


17.5 


3.9 


.82 


18.2 


3.2 




5 


.76 


15.0 


2.6 


.74 


14.9 


2.3 



Baaed on unweighted data with no correction for scale length. Poaaible ranges were froo 4 to 16 for 
four-itea scales, fro« 5 to 20 for five-ites scales and fr«« 6 to 24 for sia-ite« scales. 

Based on reversal itea scores so that a higher score means greater satisfaetiont as is the case for the 
other scales. 
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Setle scores wot« ealmilated the usual proee^hires^ f» eaeh stuctent, eac^ item 
was eoited tnm I (definitely dte^pree) to 4 (<tefifiitely agree) «kS the srale More was 
calculated by «ldiiqr item Mwes. In the c»m of the ^negative affect* ^le, the 
items were revwse cocted (4 ^ definitely disagree, 1 » ^finitely agree) bef<m beii^ 
summed* The resultant s^e mm Mlled *ab8i»^ of Mgative affect* so tiuit the Ydgtm 
the scwet the greater the satisfaction with TChook As ttie s^les contained different 
mimbm of iten^ (4, or 6) the total wn multiped by a factor to bring each possiUe 
range to that of a five-Item scale in wd« to make reporthv to schools mm clew* A 
test w» made as to wl»t)»r time wwe slgnifiont (Hffiraices between scI^m^ in tite 
scale 8C<Hres d>teined« In all exc^ the i<tentity srale for Tear 10 stiKlcaitSf the F ratio 
obtaiMd iiulinted that time w«re significmt diffmwtces betwem ^lools. I^tatls have 
been stown in Appmdix n« The <tata also Indicated thaty even thmigh the between-sdKMd 
differraces ftere signlfirant ami mvth examhifaig fta'thw, the ptoportim ctf tte total 
variance attributable to diff»*^ices betw^n ^mob wm comparatively small (sm 
Appendix 11). The greatest disvimbiation ocrarred f«r the g^iwal positive affect scale, 
/. and the least for the identity scale* One intef{^tatiOT could be that ttm Identity items 
reflected individual stt^tent perc^tioi»t » oppoMd to the wlml ravironmrnt, to a 
greater extmt tfm otl^r scala* 

In summary, tt^ fmpoeed structiire of the <piality of w^hkA life 9iesti<mnaire was 
confirmed and the s^es whidi were formed were shown to tttve sult^e {»ye)M>metrlc 
propwties for fwther analysis* 

The QuMticginaire to Teadws 

The questionnaire to teachers wi» (tesigned to elicit tof<^mati<m ibwt trndtmr^ 
attitudes to scim>Ung at tim s^ior seemdary level, tte <HM^atlon of communicatim 
networks In the sdK»ol, and tl^ degree of satbtfaeticm dii^iayed by tranters In various 
aspects of their work situation. We felt that this information wcMild compiemmt the 
informatics) obtained from students about thehr motivati<m for staying at sdiool untn 
Year 12, set in an organizatioiuil framework* 

The first item on the teadw ^mticmmire covered factual (totalis such as Imgth 
of teaching expcoimce, tea^i« allotment, and c^ganiaational respcn^ibilities* The 
Mcond item was analogws to a similar item on the studmt 9mtti<miaire ami oked 
teadters to indicate what they tlHH^t the important infiumces fdxmld be on stiN^ts* 
deeM<TO about when to Irave scdiool (e^r* parents, pem, teac)ms, career (dans, 
academic perfo^ance, attitude to school work)* The third item tm the questicmnaire 
aa^ed teadiers to Indicate on a frar-point scale tt^ extent of their 
agreemc^t/d&N^reement with 12 steteme^ts abcmt the role of sc^toolii^ in Years 11 and 
12* The stetemcsite were intend^ to reflect thtee dtetinct but associated aspects of the 
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•rolei of sehooBnff't the flrtt aspect was the phflosophfetl basis of tehooUng In Years 11 
and 12 (for example W^e all ktudents the opp<H^iinitjF to eontlnue their e<taeatlon1| the 
necna aspect was the type of eurrlrailum which dwutd be offered at tlw smior 
secaidary level (far example, 'ecmeentrate on academie sii>Jeets in preparation for 
nsCOt and the third aspect was the emphasis given to the personal and social 
development of the indfvidital student (for exami^et 'develop students' sense of w^h and 
personal idmtfty^ bi part, the statements reflected the areas of concern in secondary 
eduoition expressed fai three SdHiob Commterion nporu (1980, 1981, 1983) ami fai a 
recently developed Classification of Bducational Issues (Batten, 1983) based on school 
and community views of the iMar^»es of e<^tion. 

The fourth item of the cpmticmnaire aslced tea^im abwt pattwns of 
communicatlan In the school In an attempt to assess the extent of coheslveness amoiqr 
the staff. Some research from United States schools had suggested that more positive 
student attitudes to schools could be attHbuted to strong Untcages between teachers 
(Mislcel and McDonald, 1982), that less student eonfUct existed where studmts worlced 
within & strong, eotsistently articulated framework (Mete, 1978), and that teacher 
satisfaction was enhanced where teachers were involved in collaborative planning 
(M<^ and Hallinan, 1978). Recmt researdi couhieted in Australia (Batten, 1983) 
suggestMl ttet amoig the com mm elemmts (»emt in see<m<tary M^wob rv^Kwidbig 
successfully to e^^elw of the eighties were staff colwsiveiMss, staff idaitlfleation 
with program, and involvement of staff in the decision-making (process. In the light of 
these si^{gestions, we hypottwslxed that stronger coheslveness among staff would be 
related to an oihai^ quality of school life for students and to higher retention rates. 
Thus, the mticmale for examfaili^ cohesiveness and communication was primarily to 
examine whetiwr those featur«i related to sti^nts* perceptions of the QuaUty of school 
life and to sdwol retMtlon rates. 

Part of the notion of the strength of co-ordination h^ been referred to as 
structural eoupllngt the mechanisms and norna of Interaction amoi« individuals fai a 
system which bind the parts of that system together (MisKel and McDonald, 1982). 
Sometimes the general concept bem\ nperated to consider siruetural coupling within 
the <^)eratlng core (i.e. between teachers) in a tcNwI, and structtn^l eot^ling Unicii^ t!w 
middle Umt (i.e. the administration) and the <^rati;« ewe (awe Miskel and McDmiald, 
1982). Other apprraches to sdiool m^ization have a(k>pted a more glctml 8{^M>o«eh and 
em^Oena the extent of eo-<mlinaticn within an area (such as the program or discipline) 
rather than between compwients (see Hoy, 1979). 

The vaHo(» approaches were derived from studies in elemaitary schools and 
modified tc suit secondary sehoob. However, in secondary schools, sub-units within the 
organisation are important and It Mcmed necessary to look at the equiralent of 'middle, 
management'^ the tm&6 of department. In crder to do this, we modified the 
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•eommuniestifln with the prinetpals' seale. In retrospect It seemi that we took too 
narrow a view of 'middle manafremenf and tiiould have considered the year level 
co-ordteator as weU as the he«l of the subject department. Our ease stiKlies suggested 
that In aome schools the year level ec^ordinator (or in one ease the team teader) was a 
more Important Unk bi school operations than the si^^ co-ordbiator. 

Within the fou-th item of the teaeher questionnaire were four separate sealesi one 
being concerned with program co-ordination in general and the remalnii^ three referring 
to different aspects of struetiBal em^lliv. 

ta) Propam co-ordlnatlg. Batten (1983) dtaw attention to the importance of 

continuity In the program and detafled plareiii^ in successfW secondary s^iooto. A 
six-Item scale wsa developed In an attempt to assess whether teaetma saw the 
Instructional program as extensively co-ordinated. Its wigto was in a 14-item 
measure of instructional emqdiiv (Hoy. im\ part of which was tried in some 
Victorian primary schools. However, it has been so extensively modifled for use In 
the present form that only the general idea remains. 

(b) Work Interdepemlenee. This was attepted fh>m a Male mtitied the 'totensity of 
work system interdependmee' which was developed by Bridges and Halllnan (1978) 
and toed widety with modlfleaUon in othe> studies (e^f. Miskel. Bloom and 
McDonald. 1982). It asked teachers how ft-equ«iUy they worked ecdlaboratively 
witti outer teachers and It had been ^lown to be reU^ (alpha « 0.8 to 9,9) and 
valid. A trial In some vfctortan primary schools as part of anotlMir project 
confirmed its reliability and raggested Utat it dbcrimlnated betwem schools. The 
adaptation bi present questiomudre contained eight rattt«> than IS Items titd 
hadadiffernit response key to that In tiie (^iginat Those tSmn^ were based on 
tiie results of tiie trial and on a coMidwation of the (fifferent context of seeomtery 

Coromimlcation witii subject co^famtor . This sixHtem scale was based on a 
SMle t»ed in a raunber of studies (e^j. Meyer and C«*ai, 1971) to examine 
communication wltii peers. It hmJ been shown to be poyehometricany reliable botii 
In ovmas studies and in Victorian primary schools. Howev^. tiie original form 
did not diseriminate between sdwob. A form concerned with communication witti 
tiie principal was also reliable and did discriminate between schools. In Wie present 
study we directed tiie scale towards tiie subfeiA co-ordlnator (ratiier tiian otiier 
teachcOT) in recognition of tiiat role in a secondary school. One item of the 
original seale was deleted. 

Communleatiwi wltii tiie nrineipal. Batten (1983) attributed much of the 
(tevelopment of staff eoheslveness to the role of the principal and vice-principals. 
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(c) 



(d) 



Tflble 2.5 Scale 8f ti>ttc« for Scalco on the Teacher Oteotlonif ire 
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Poaelble 
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SD 
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scueetice 
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WorkloH 


5 


.77 


22.8 


6.9 


5-35 


Org. Biivlroiweflit 


8 


.75 


42.0 


7.7 


8-56 


Co**ordi ae ti on 












Profrea coordination 


5 


.84 


12.5 


3.1 


5-20 


Vork inter^tepeiMlenra 


8 


.86 


14.5 


8.3 


0^ 


Cc— unicatiom Dept head 


6 


.87 


15.9 


7.0 


0-36 


CMiuaicationi Principal 


6 


.89 


7.0 


6,5 


0-36 


Rolea of Sdiooling 












Role A 


7 


.1 . 


24.9 


3.1 


7-28 


Bole B 


3 


.71 


8.2 


3.7 


3-12 



The slx-ftem scale, intanM to use« eommttnieation with the (Nineipal» was also 
bsMd on <8igiiial work by Meyer and Ctitwn (1971). It had been diown to be highly 
relitfile ami to dteviminate between striwob. 

The fifth item on the questionnaire was a measure of teacher sattefaetlon. We 
inclijded this measure as a complement to the school life <picstlonnalre tor students, to 
test the propodticms ttat positive attitiKies to scdiool ^ sti^ito (and theraf«« h^;twr 
retentim) might be genmted if teaeher satisfaction was high^ aid that teadm* 
satisfi^tion be higtM»> in a more ecdiesiw a^wA envircRiment. 

This instrument was bawd on a Canadian study by Holdaway (1978), which was 
amen<ted f or loe in a study of Victim schools by For^m (1981), and fi;vth^ amoKted 
as a residt of reanalysis and trial by Boiorfce (1984). ttie initial form contained 42 
statemmts coving sev«i aqieets of Job satisfaction. Hw form in our questionnaire 
e(»t^ned 19 statemmts emtx-aetiv three nd»-sealett admfaiistrati«^ students, uk) 
workload. On the basb of the data tutm the Canadian and Victorian studies, we 
expected reliabflities to be hi^. 

Propwties of Scales in the Teacher Quest{<mnaire 

As alr^uly imli(»t«I, ttm teaehor (^tloraiaire ecmtained several seales. fetalis of the 
factor analyses used to examine the structure of those seales have been recorded in 
Appendix n. The f<mowli« d&cussion makes reference to the results of t^tose analyses. 
The rettabOitifls of each of the scales, ocmeemed with different parts of the teadter 
qtnstionnaire, Iwve been shown in Table 2.5. 

yetLe\m sattofaction . The teaeher satisfaction measure was a modified version of 
am oiginally developed by Hohkway. T)w results of tiw factor analyst of the teachm* 
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responses flrom the sixtem sehoob niggcsted that three faetors eould be assumed to 
result in the data observed, and the imttem of loi^Hi^ suggested that items fcn^med 
eltotars in a |»ittem matehii^ that im^wsed* The first refored to satisfaetim with 
stiKlmts, ttm racofld to satisfaction with workload, and the third to satisf aetim with the 
organizational ravinaimoit. The twm 'organizatimal CTvirmmott* seemed mwe 
apfm^Hiate than ^^hninistratiim* as a d»c^pti<8i of what was eommm to the items in 
this third elustw. The aU>ha reUabOiti^ of the tta^ seales, which have bem siKmn in 
TaMe S.S along with other psydmnetrie properties, were of a sufficiently high value to 
|i8tify furttwa' analysis. Tte s^e in which our interest was emtred was that d^gimtml 
as tetWaetion with the organizational enviroi:menf • The valw of eoefflcimt alpha for 
that s»!ale was 0.75. 

Program eo-oi^inati(»i . In the six-item scale indiM^, item number 3 did not load 
with dher items. Thb reneeted the faot that it was cmc^ned with co-ordination 
between sidijeet <te|W^mmt8 andf as dtecmed below, md>]ect (^mrtments are not 
always the most impm'tant sid>-unit within a schooL Hence item 3 was dropped to give a 
flve^item scale with an ali^ reliability of 0*83. 

Structural eoig>lii» . The cmceptual separation of the linkages between teachers, 
betwem tMdiers and principal, and between teachers ami sd>^t head wfl» ccmfirmed by 
means of a factor analysis which has been rep<»^ed in Appendix n. The three scales had 
high relid>flities ^ !dK>wn in Table 2.5. The me ii^akness In terms of psychometric 
pr(^>erties was 'floor* effect tar the {»incipals scale. It seems that teachers in & 
VictOTian high sdiools rarely talk to a (^cipal <r vice-tn^indpal abcHit these 
work-related matters (tlw mean score cc^res^xmds to a frequency of about OTce per 
yrar). Imteed communication with a (Apartment head does not seem to be frequent for 
most teachers ntxr does w<»>king with other teachers in the sdiooL 

The roles of sdiooUng . Tochers were asked to indicate the extent to which ttiey 
agreed with 11 statements d>out the (Hirpose of schooling in Years 11 and 12. It was 
{K^umed that the items refM'esented three dusters: the (^Hosc^ical basis of schoolii^, 
the type of curriculum, and the emphasis given to social and pers<mal develc^ment. In 
practice a factw analysis, the results of whidi have been reported In Appendix n, 
si^gested that thero items clustered in two groiq>s« The first group consisted of items 
related to a broad liberal role tw whooUng in Years 11 and 12 (e^. 'develop stiKtents* 
seim of worth and personal identity*, 'encourage sti^Sents to develi^ links with the 
community^* Tt^ secrad group ecmsisted of items concerned with aca<temic preparati<Hi 
and carew (e.g. 'cwicentrate <m acadtemic sirijjects in {^reparation for HSC). One item 
('cater tor only the most able students') loaded on both factors. This appears to have 
been because almost ev^one disagreed with that as an a^^opriate statement for 
sdm^Iing in Years 11 and 12. It was dr<^>ped from the analysis. 
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(k» ot t}» imtdicatlons of thb whi^ d^m^ves emphasis was that thero two roles 
did naU represoit the opfKidte poles of the same dimension. Rather, they represented 
two ortlwganal dimensimis on whi^ indivicfoals* views of schooling in Tears 11 and 12 
eould be mapped. Bxpreraed differently thte means it was p<»sible to rate both of the 
r^es n important. 

Prom these results, it was possible to form two scales whieh were designated as 
*w>lo A' (the cpeneral role) am) "role (the academic role). The reliabilities and other 
pr^erties have be«i shown in Table 2.5. Even though there were larger differences 
between indivichmb than between TChools, the betwee.7=»>heols variance was significant 
(see Append^ n). Hence it was passible to use tht se scale measwes to characterize the 
eorrieulum em^nsis in seho<^ 

bi fact, when sdiool. mean mmts were uwd, the dimeraioi^ were no icmger 
wlhogoMl but were negatively correlated (r = -0.62). In brief, schools where mtae 
tead^ emphi^ze Role A w«« also ^lools with less of an emphasis on Role B. It 
couW also be noted that teachers in the sample generally agreed more with the Role A 
statements (the mean raUng was 3.3) than with the Role B statements (the mean ratii^ 
wn 2.4). 

The P»CTit Qi^ti<»iuifre 

So t)»t oomparbots could be made between the reqimses of parents, teaci<ers, and 
stwtoits both within schools and across sdwote, some ictentieal items were incliKted in 
the ttiree qu»tionmires. T!» iMrent <^ffisti(»maire contafai«} Uwee Items that have 
already beoi <tes<^fi»ed hi previous sectims ' am an reioom tof stwients stayii^ at 
school, another on bifluences on post-«diool fiam for students, and a third on the roles 
of sehoolii^ in Years 11 am) 12. in this questicmnaire, in the others, spara wi» 
allowed for reqwi^ents to comment on any oth«r aspect of sdioolii^ that was relevant 
to the issue of retention. 

In the data derived from the question concerned with the roles of schooling in 
Years 11 and 12, a similar pattern to that obtained from the teacher questicmnaire was 
founo. As f<w the data obtained f^m teaelHnv, nearly everyme disi^p^ with the 
proportion that sdwolii^ fai Years 11 and 12 ^lould 'cater for only the most able 
studmts*. It mas thc^fov dri^tped trom nd»equ«it analyms. Also similar to the 
pattern in the data from tl» teadwrs was a clusto^ of Items into two sealesi role A 
(the general role) and role B (the academic role). However, there was some evidence, in 
the data from par«its, of a separation of items in the role A group into two sui>-gr(Hips 
emewMd with the onricadum aid the em{rfiasis given to social and permmal 
development. This was In keeping with the original presumptions about the Items but it 
was not suffiei€9itly clear to warrant tlvee scales being formed. 
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In the two scales eorresponding to Role A and Rote B, the values of eoeffldent 
8l{^ were found to be 0.76 and 0.82 respectively. A difference between the re sp w ise s 
of teaehm and parents was that paroits did not gen«>ally i^ree more with role A than 
wiU. role B statements. The mean ratii^ fw tlw statements reflecting ea^ wfle were 
identical at 3.6. 

The Questionnaire for Former Stwteits 

The i^imipal aim of Vte fwmer studmt questlmnatre was to gatlNNr information idioiit 
the nature and extent of the factors that infhmtee stwtents when maldng the decision to 
stay at school until 12. Stwlotts who m«te sudi a deeidni ^eawmaUy had ^mai 
the option of mcwe education beeauae they «»nidered it to be the best of tl» 
alternatives available to ttwm. Kn sou.e the pereei^ beiwfits would be slmt term 
(such as enjoyment of school, avoidance of unemployment), in others the boiefits would 
be 1«9 twm foudt as {Hvparation f«r a futive «u««r). These pa«elved bcmfita may 
have beat linked to certain lopects of sdKXd crgsnlzatlon, ewricuhim, « oivironrorat. 
In ^ition, the <;^tioimaire ventured outside ti^ s^mwI to i»e if potential benefits 
of additlcmal sctooUng became actual boief its to stiKl^its in their post-s^raol Uvea. 

The questionnaire repeated the three items on the student Questionnaire concerned 
with perceived ability, reasons for staying at school untfl Year 12, and post-school plans 
made in 12. Two furth^ Items were taken ftmn the Youth in TMnrition 

questionnaires (WOUams et al., 1980) which had been used annually with a sample of 
young people fh>m their 17th to their 20th year. One Item a.«bled re^oiKtents to give a 
m<mth-t^m(mth aee(Mant of what they were doing with r^(srd to work and study. The 
second Item dealt with quality of life: respimdents were asked to indicate their degree 
of satisfaction with such aspects of their lives as work, Independence, social life} this 
item was seen to be a condensed substitute for that part of the student questionnaire 
that (fealt with the quality of school Ufe. 

The item on the role of schooling In Years 11 and 12 that appeared in the teacdwr 
and permit qi»stlcmnalra was Included In ihe toemef student (piestionnaire to give an 
additloial pavpeetive on this Issue. 

Anotlw item on the former stuttent questionnaire wn cone^ned with the degree 
to whid) the final years of secondary schooling had (mtpared respomkmts tar various 
aspects of Ufe in tlwslr first post-sdMwl year - aq^eets sudi as Job-related ^cllls, 
knowledge of society, self-confidence, leisure skOls, and study ^Ols. Eleven sUtementF 
were listed tw comment, seven of them a<tapted from an item on a career <^esti«mai/ 
to fwmer stwlents of pre-vocatlcmal education (see AInley and F(»?dham, 1979x115)} t» . 
scale was found to have a satlsfactmy reUabfllty (alpha = 0.83). The fota> other 
statements that were ackied to tl» list explored furthcar the i&^ of the relevance of 
schooling to adult life. 
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Table 2.6 Scale Sf tisticg for the Porror Stiwlent ^^gticmnaire 



SmIc 


No* of 
i tew 


Alpha 

reliability 


Mean 


SD 


Poai ible 


Quality of Life 












Material 


5 


0.66 


13.6 


2.6 


5-20 


Personal 


4 


0.70 


12.0 


2.2 


4-16 


School Pre^ration 


n 


0.84 


29.8 


5.9 


11-44 


Rolee of Schooliiifi 












Role A 


8 


0.82 


27.9 


3.5 


8-32 


(Role B« 


2 


0.63 


6.2 


1.4 


2-8) 



a Only tvo item and so not really a scale. Included in parentheses as 
illustration <Rily. 



In the analysis of data ccmeemed with the roles of schooling in Years 11 and 12, 
me differ^ice from the iMittem f<Hind among teachers and parmts eni€H'geda The item 
'prepare stiM^ts for their future career' clustered with the Vole A* (the graieral role) 
rathtf than the *fole B* (the academic role). As a c<»mqtmice, for past studkmts the *role 
A* scale contaimd e^t items (eoefffciait al(rfia ^ 0.82) with mly two items refleetii^ 
the academic role of schools. Feasible intapretati<ms of this difference have be&t 
explored in Chapter 7. Details of scale stattetics thb ami other srales from tt^ 
former student qimticmnaire have been s)H>wn in Table 2.6. Purthw detail about 
(mp^ies of tl^ srales Imve been recorded in AppemJix n. 

The eleven items ecmc^ed with retrospective views of scYmliiv fwmed one 
reliaMe scale (coefficient alpha - 0.84). A high score indicated that the reqxmdent 
believed their sctmil experiences NkI iHwided a good preparatiOT for life ainJ wwk awJ 
low seore htdicated that the respondent believed that preparation was not good. In using 
fcmner sttKfent re^K»^s cmcemed with adequacy of their school experien€?e, both scale 
seems and item respot^^ were u»ed. 

The ten items ecmcemed with respoiKtoits views of the <^lity of life cwislsted of 
one item whidi foeuMd on general qi»llty of life and nine which mdced ab<nit ^>ecific 
eompcnents of the i^Uty of life. These specific items clustered into two groups. The 
first concerned the qtmlity of the respondents personal life (e^f. Ttow you get on with 
peopleO wd tim g^amd concerned the respomtents material quality of life (e.g. *y(nir own 
standard of Uvii^). The permnal quality of life scale ccmtained four items and the 
material quality of life scale cwtained five items. Poth fmd moderate reliabflities} 
coefficient alf^ was 0.70 and 0.68 reflectively. 

Tl^ Methodolo^: In Summary 

In this study retention In Victorian high schoolst coin|rfementary approaches have Deen 
used. The stiJKly involved analsrses ba^ brradly on the po^mlatim of high f^hools ami 
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analyse based on ctetafled sttKlfes in tl^ group of sixteen whools* The tm>ad analyse 
were ecHuhieted qimntitatively using data derived from official recorcte. Tt^ detailed 
attkiies ini^lwd both qualitative am] quantitative metho(te in to ^(e^tain t)^ 

pmi^tii^ of sttKtents, tochers, parents, and fcHwer students^ The metYmtology was 
b&Ka on the premiro that a sti^ of retratim in secixnKllary schools ctemanoed the 
appUtttion of eomfdementary aniroa^es* 
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CHAPTER 3 



DIFFBRBNCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 

A roa|or fwrt of Uie present stuOy of seeoraSary sehwd retenUm is eoneerned with tn 
examination of faetore faiflucHWing retmtlon in the sixte«i high schools. To provide the 
context in which these deUBed oiservatlons eouM be grounded, some analyses of 
differences between schools in retention rate were cmdueted on a larger soate. Those 
largw seale analyses have been ^es^ted in this chapter. It begins with an examination 
of trends in ret«ition rates from 1979 to 1983, then continues with an analysis of some 
aspects of the differences between schools in retention rates, and concludes with an 
explanatian of the changes in retention rates between 1982 and 1983. The examination 
of trends in retentioi rates has been repwted in wder to establish the extent to which 
changes have talcen place in recent years. It draws attrition to the increase which 
occurred betwe«i 1982 and 1983. The snaly^ of differences between schools bi 
retention rates highlights *in-schoor and 'out-of-rohool* factors which wwe associated 
with thoK di^er^K^ Finally, the examinaticm of (Htai^ in retentim rates betwem 
1982 ami 1983 remUs that those dianges were not uiifOTm ami expkffes dwraeteristies 
associated with the size of the increase. 

Since most of the analyses in this chapter have been based on the population of 
Victorian high sehoob (see CtMpta* 2), tests of statistic signiHcamie have not been 
reported. Rather, in discussion of the results, attrition has bem foeioed on the 
magnitude of the effect cmicemed. In the case of multivariate anal^, attrition h^ 
been concentrated <m effects for whi<^ the standardised regression coeffieioit was 
gr^to* than 0.1. 



Trends in Averajge School Retaition Rates 

Frctm official data held by the Victorian Education Defwtment, the mean school 
retention rates from Year 9 to Year 10, ftrom Year 10 to Year 11, and from Year 11 to 
Year 12 were calculated fcr the past Ave years. Far each year the data refer to 
confirmed F^)ruary covolm^its. Tl» remits have be^ recorded in Table 3.1. Tlw data 
which are tabulated refer to mean school retention rates rather than the retention rates 
for the system as a ii^le. However, since th«« is not a stn»« relatitm betwefm 
retention rate and scIkwI size, the scfm^ ^Cwes are grcbably a good af^nroximation of 
tlw system figures. Table 3.2 eontabw system-wide data based i^gregate enrolments 
for comparison with Table 3.1 fw the years 1979 to 1982. 

H^ Sdwol Post-comt«ilsorf Years 

High school retention rates from Year 10 to Year 11 and Year 11 to Year 12 were fairly 
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Table 3,1 Wean Appj-«ot School Rttentiow Rate«* 



Ri|^ schools Technical schools^ 





6(9,10) 


6(10,11) 


6(11,12) 


6(9,10) 


6(10,11) 


6(11,12) 


l97«-79 


92 


78 


51 


92 


65 




1979-80 


92 


76 


SO 


93 


67 




1980-81 


91 


76 


50 


90 


69 


31(4) 


1981-82 


92 


78 


52 


94 


70 


30(16) 


1982-83 


94 


83 


59 


98C(96) 


80 


35(37) 


Average SD 


10 


15 


18 


15 


19 


23 



« Sehoolt for f4iieh m retention rate at a given year level vaa not 
poaeible have been excluded • 

The data do not excli^e ectaoola vfith ifiecial intake eharacteriatica* 
b Pigurea for C(IItl2) based only on those schools (R is ahovn in 

brackets) offering Year 12 e 
e Figure inflated by one high retention rate (a technical college). 

Bxcluding this data point gives a figure of 96*2. 



nmstant A*om 1979 to 1982 but each im!rea$ed sharply in 1983* From 1979 to 1982, 
about 77 per cmt of those in Year 10 remained to Year 11 aiuJ abwt 51 per eent of tho» 
in Year 11 remained to oom{dete Year 12. For 1983, the rates tm each transition 
inwetmei to 83 pa* emt (m ina-eme of S peremtage points) ami 59 pea* cent (an ino-ease 
of 7 pa^cratage points). While the bmwm in ret^ition rates wwe similar, the 
pfopmti(»»te iner^oe foir the traroiticm from Year 11 to Year 12 was greater becatm 
the ta»e was lower. 

Technical School Poet-comydsory Y^rs 

Teetmical scho61 retmtion rates trom Year 10 to Year 11 grew a little over the period 
from 1979 to 1982 but incr^sed mc^ sharply from 1982 to 1983. From 1979 to 1982 the 
retention rate ft^m Year 10 to Year 11 iner^^ fh>m 65 per cmt to 70 per e&tt (an 
am«Ke incr^^ of 1*4 perccmtage points pa year) but in 1983 ttme was an in^e»e of 
10 pvcmtage points to 80 per eenU As a result of ttww chaises, by 1983 tec^eal 
school retention to Year 11 was rmarly the same m tm high TCfK>oIs. 

Table 3.2 Retention Rates for Secondary School Students - Official 
Records^ 



Rifl^ schools Technical schools 





6(9,10) 


6(10,11) 


6(11,12) 


6(9,10) 


6(10,11) 


6(11,12) 


1978-79 


92 


76 


52 


91 


62 




1979-80 


92 


77 


51 


92 


64 




1980-81 


92 


77 


52 


93 


66 




1981*82 


92 


78 


53 


94 


70 


4 



a Source! Victoria. Education Departront. Conpendiwa of 8tati»tic8 
1982 * Helbourtiet Bdueation DeparCaent of Victoria, 1983. 
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Between 1981 am! 1983 a small but inereioiiv number of te<Hmical sctools off««d 
Year 12 ecwms. In 1981 there were fmn> sudi s^kwIs l»it 1083 the numbw had grown 
to 37. Thb was about one third of Victorian technical se)m>1s. For these schools the 
ratention rate was about 35 per cent fw the transitim fh>m Year 11 to Year 12. 

The Tranritlon from Yw 9 to Year 10 

For h^ ^wob the retMtitHi rate from Year 9 to Year 10 remained c««tant at about 
92 per c«it frmn 1979 to 1982. hi 1983 the retention rate fw this tramiiim in^^ased 
slightly to 94 ptt* cent. 

In toxical sdtools over the period trom 1979 to 1982, the retention rate fh>m 
Yetf 9 to Yrar 10 was similar to that toe high schools (abmit 92 c«it) twt with a drop 
in 1981 and a rise in 1982. In 1983 the f^pire increased to 98 per cent possibly 
c«8Te^><mding to the decline in the availability of awM^nticeships. 

Other Courses of Stwly 

The figures in Table 3.1 refer onW to the ai^Mrmt retention rates for selraols. 
Braolmmts in ctMJrses outside the secondary high and technical s^Kxd systems have not 
bem inducted. Yet in terms of retention in education those enr<dments are Important. 
Praetz (1983) estimated that, in 1982, around 8 p«' cent of 17-yearolds in Victoria were 
ovolled in fUn-time courses in Technic and FwtlM»r E<hwation. In 1981 tlw 
corre^pcmdii^ figt^e was 7 p«r c«it. Of the fblMime coio-ses in Technical and Furtiier 
E(&cati(m, tlw most relevant to a e<H»{derati(m of retention ratra to the Tertiary 
Orientation Program (TOP). Figures published by the Commoiwealth Tertiary Education 
Commissi^ (1982) suggested that in 1981 there were 16 162 students who satisfactorily 
completed Highs* School Certifleate (H8C) and 2787 who satisfied miversity entrance 
requirements thr<nigh the TOP. Between 1975 and 1981 the latter group had nearly 
dm^led while the H8C stiKlent mimb^ increa^Nl by «ily a small ammmt. More reemtt 
data suggest that enrolments in the TOP have continued to increase rapidly. Preston 
(1983) suggests that the overall retention to Year 12 in 1982 w(Hild have been about 12 
per cent higher if TOP cmrolments had been included than if they had been excluded. In 
1979 the adjustment would have be€« abwit 7 per cent. Even t}KM«h this study was 
prlmarfly concerned with retention in high schools, it was important to note that st ne of 
those who left schooi would have enroUed in courses such as the Tertiary OrienUtion 
Program. 

Differences between High Schools in Retention Rates 

This section is concerned with tlw retention of students flrom Year 10 to Year 12 as an 
irellcaliOT of the flow of students from the eompuls<»7 to the post- compulsory high 
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Table 3.3 E»ti— ted Retention Bateg froa Year 10 to Year 12 for Victorimn 
Hirti Sdieola Srm 1980 to 1983 * "~ " 

Average 

Retention Retentios Retention retention Retention 
1981 1982 1980-82 1983 



EKcluding epecial 
caaea 

Hean 38 38 39 38 AS 

. 1* 14 lA 12 16 

Pirat qoartile 29 29 29 % 33 

Median 36 37 37 37 A2 

Third quartile 46 A7 A9 46 SA 

Niniom 4 6 8 12 8 

MaxiouB 83 7A 78 71 110 

Inelading agecial 
eaaea 

Wean 39 39 AO 39 A6 

8P 14 15 15 13 25 

a Baaed on ccnfiraed February enroloents. 

sdMOl years. Haiee the eppsroit retentkm rate cn whidi most amd^s have been based 
b G(10,12) as defined in Chapter t. In many of the analyses, schools which hav. special 
disraeteristies have been excluded. For this purpose, sehoob with special 
eharaeta>istie8 were taken to be community ^kn^ which attracted large new 
enrolmcaits in Years 11 and 12, senior high schools for which the idea of a retention rate 
is complex, and high schools with a selective intake. There were six such schools for 
whi^ some data w«e avail^le but which were not included. 

Averages aw! Dt^>«rslOT> 1980 to 1982 

For the period of time firom 1980 to 1982 when mean retentimi rates to Year 12 did not 
alttf greatly, av^i^ ret^tion rates were estimated w the average over three ec^NMis 
completing school in 1980, 1981, and 1982. This was done to provide a stable measure of 
the umterlying retenticm rate t» each school. 

From the data provided in Table 3.3, it is apparent that there were differences 
betwe^ high schools in the retention rate from Year 10 to Year 12. Takii^r the data 
based on the aven^ retenticm rate ovnr the tlwee cohc^ it can be seen that one 
quarter of schools held fewer than SO per cent of the Year 10 students to Year 12, whfle 
one <|uavter of sc^raoto held more than 48 per cent of Year 10 students to Year 12. The 
smallest average retention rate for this tramtititm was 12 per cent and the largm wea 71 
p^ cent. 

Table 3.3 also contains infwmatim indicating retention rates for each of the three 
years. There was no evidence of a statewide treml over these years but there was a 
wider dispersic»i of retention rat« far each separate year than for the average over 
three years. 
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Table 3#4 Variance Coaponenta for Averse Retention Year 10 to 
Year 12 



Variance cospcmenC 



Proportion of variance 
in average retention 
(Year 10-Year 12) 
explained 



Onique to retention Yeara 10-11 
Onique to retention Years 11-12 
CoMoo to retention( 10*11 )i retentionC 11-12) 



0*37 



0.14 



0.49 



Tte data in TaMe 3.3 ahoived that the effect of excluding the q>ecial eases 
deserfiied wm to give a slightly low& werM mean and a smaller di^yersim. The few 
ezeluded sdiools generally tad very hi^ apparent retention rates itw examplei in excess 
of 150 per cent) probably resulting ft*oni transfers into the setmoL However, tt^ 
inclusion of these ^>ecial esses gives a better index of the holding power of t)w hlg^ 
sdtaKil system w a whole. 

Which Trsroition Contributes Most to Between-S^iool Pif fCTeroes? 

Two transitions contributed to the overall retention rate from Year 10 to Year 12. The 
first was the trarmiti(»i from Tear 10 to Year 11 and the second was transition from 
Year 11 to Yw 12. Althoiqch Mhools differed in terms of retentim at each transitiOTt 
it was of interest to investigate which contributed the most to tt^ between-sehool 
diff^^ces in overall retenticm rate* 

Tl» data in Table 3.1 showed that for Victorian high schools (exdudii^ the qiecial 
C£»e8) t}^e was sUghtly greats dispersion of retmtim from Year 11 to Year 12 tlwr 
from Year 10 to Year 11* These data ^iggested the possibility that it was the transition 
from Year 11 to Year 12 which most influenced differences betwecm ^^hools in retention 
rat^ To test this further, the relation between overall retention from Year 10 to Year 
12 and the retention rates at each of the two traditions was examined. 

Tl^ techniqt^ va&A was commonality analysis thrragh which the total variance in 
overall r tention rate wi^ partiticmed into that arising from variance in retenticm from 
Year 10 to Year 11, that arbing from variai^ in retentiOT from Year 11 to Year 12, and 
that lyrising from joint variance in retention at both levels. The results shown in Table 
3.4 suggested the following: 

(a) Only 14 per cent of the variance in retention rates was uniquely associated with 
variance in retenticm from Year 10 to Year 11. 

(b) Some 37 per cent of the rariance in retentlM rates was araociatiKi with variance at 
both levels. 
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Table 3.5 f^^* ^^ ^t^^^g;'^*"^^"* ^''^ 

Retention r>te 0(10,12) Percentage .eboola Percentage .cboolt 

change (percentage points) 1982-1981 



18.0 or greater 3 

13.0 to 17.9 $ 

8.0 to 12.9 II 

S.O to 7.9 Ig 

-2.9 to 2.9 24 

-7.9 to -3.0 13 

-12.9 to -8.0 II 

-13.0 to -17.9 5 

-18.0 or greater 2 



1981-1980 

2 
4 
13 
24 
21 
13 
10 
7 
4 



Mean change I^q 

Standard deviation 10^3 

1st qttartile .5 
2Qd quartile 0 
3rd qoartile ^ 



0.0 
10.8 
-7 

2 

8 



Mean oagnitude of change 7.5 f a 

Standard deviation 7,0 



3 



1st quartite 3 

2nd quartile g ^ 

3rd quartile II 1 1 

(c) About 49 cent of the variance in retention rates was uniquely asroeiated with 
variance in retention from Year U to Year 12. 

in brief the results ««gested that, in examining diff^ees between schools in 
retention rate, It was of the isreatest importance to examine the transition f^ro Year 11 
to Year 12. 

The Stabflity of Retention Rates 

Sdiooi retention rates fluctuate ftrom year to year. Over the period fW>m 1680 to 1982 
when there was little change In the mean retention rate for high schools in Vietoria, 
there were changes In retention rates for individual schools. The changes in the 
retention from "ear 10 to Year 12 between 1980 and 1981 and between 1981 and 1982 
have been shown In Table 3.5. Those data show that between 1980 and 1981 a Quarts- of 
schools had a decUne of 7 percentage points or more and a quarter of schools recorded an 
Increase of S percentage points or more. The correspondli^ figures for the changes 
between 1981 and 1982 were 5 percentage points and 8 percentage points, if only the 
magnitude of the change (and i.ot Its direction) was considered, the mean change from 
one year to the next In this period was between 7 and 8 percentage points. Thus, even in 
a time of Httle nett change in retention rate for the system, there was some fluctuation 
In the retention rates for Individual schools. To elalmte this point further, the 
correlation coefficients between retention rates for each year are shown In Table 3.8. 
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T«b:« 3.6 Corr»Utt«a Cogfficleaf between Retention 8acci for Diffareot 



Cirtiorta 



Retention rate 
1981 



Retentlcm rate 
1982 



Retentioi rate 
1983 



Retenticm rate 1980 



0.70 



0.6. 



0.49 



Kctantion rate 1981 



0.72 



0.85 



RetentiOT rate 1982 



0.71 



Bvm tlmigh they Indicate m umterlyiiv amieiatlon, the figures are aomewlmt less timn 
me. Retention rates <lo flwtitate from year to year. 

Oie impUeation of tl^se results is that tiiere are rMcs in examining tlw effects of 
school policies on retention rates, or othw outcomes, using data derived from a single 
eeinrt, Y«v-to-yrar flwtuatlons weh as those deMribed irauld tend to reduce the 
chance of identifyij^ ac^tocA effects whidi may be |»«s«)t. Througtmit the prcjcri t 
chapter, when examlnii^ difference betwe«i sdiools, both average retention rates over 
three ni€^m¥e etdtwts and rin^e year retention rates taive be€m used. In selecting 
8dNK>b for furtlmr study, as r^xvted in sid>se<^i«it ch^tav, it wra important to um> the 
established ret^tion oy^ the Vvee saeemAw eolHvts. 

It seemed unlikely that tlw fluctwtions irould be solely di» to duuiges In tlM social 
taefcgrmmd <^ the sdiool population. Chai^ in meial arc» duraeterteties would 
umMfy be slowa- and less wide^rad than would ex^aln tfrne fluctuations. It was 
poa^e that smne of the ehaiqpes could be exfdaimNl s^mwI factm sudi as ohaiq^es In 
eutieulum, dnnges In mganisatlcm, » diangro in pmmuieL 

If that were graeral, the O^ngea might be expected to be «iduring rather tfun 
traiBient. However, if duu^ in some sehoob rendted in the nett tranrfw of stwSmts 
into the schools, time would be an increase in the retention of those seNi^ and a 
c(»Teq;wfidii^ decline in oth«> sdtoob. In tiNoM ehmimstances, an inereme in the 
dl^»««ion of apparent school retention rates wouW be expected. The data In TaMe 3.3 
showed only a sUgfit Increase in dispersi<^ over the years from 1980 to 1983 when special 
cases were excluded. Anot)»r possible explanation f<^ the fluetuatiofis obswved Is that 
they eculd reflect a 'cohort effect'. As most teachws would testify, there may be •good 
years' and Itsd year^ in temf of student interest, behavtow, and p^ormanee. There Is 
some research evi<fenee to suf^:^ the (»«senee of coIk»^ effects in elem«itary mhoc^ 
(Rowan et al., 1983). Explanat ms of tww saoh an effect might opiate e«ild pos^ly 
involve, the strtKcturra and relatlora in peer grcNjps whid) reinf«^ etuuice variatl<»» In 
Initial aptitude and motivation. 



In the preceding sections, it was suggested that there were differences between high 
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Tablt 3.7 Be«tttt« of R8Rre»»i<» Analvit* of Ratcnelon Batci on 
Socio«coite«ie Lc^t, Bthnieityi and Location 



tfidependeiic varinble 


Necric 
ragretaiofi 

eoefficientfb) 


Standard 

error of b 


Standardised 
coeffieiantCB) 




Wa f 1^ 


0. 12 


0.40 


Bthiiieity 


• 3.83 


0.89 


0.36 


Location 


4.69 


1.83 


0.19 


IfolCiple S • 0.463 
Pereentage variance raplained 


- 0.214 







a See Chapter 2 for defiolcions. 

sdwob in retention rates, that these differences were largely (init not mtirely) 
attributable to differences in retention from Year 11 to Year 12, and that there were 
fltwtuatioRS in the retention rates for individual schools. It remains to probe some of 
these differences to find the extent to which they reflect differences in the communities 
oerwd by scJwols and the extent to which aehool poUeies might contribute to the 
differences. We first examined the influence of the environment on high school 
retention rates, and then made a preliminary study of possible asrociations between 
retention rates and ipeneral school policies. 

Ttm Influence of the Social Environment on High School Retention Rates 

This section ts concerned with the extent to which betwe«T-school differences in 
retention were attributable to the social charaeterlstles of the population being servedi 
its soeioeeonomic level, its ethnicity, and its location. The social indicators which were 
used have been described In Chapter 2. Basically the technkjue was to use regression 
analysis with a retention rate measure as the criterion and the three indicators of the 
social wivlronment as predict (h^. This form of analysis permitted inferences of the 
'othw things equaT type to be drawn. In other woa^ instead of a simple examination of 
raw correlation coefficients, it was possible to obtain data which allowed inferences to 
be drawn - for example, about the strength of the relationship between average 
socioeconomic level end school retention rate, holding ethnicity, and location constant. 
In each analysis special eases have been excluded. 

Average retention Year 10 to Year 12t 1980-1982 . In this analysis, the average 
•ehool retention rate over three years was used as the criterion since It seemed this 
would provide a more stable Index of school effects than the rate for each year. T)ata 
for the regression of average G(10,12) over the three years Indicated are shown In Table 
S.7. 
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The data In Tatde 3.7 raggated that soeioeoonomie level, etlmteity, and loeatfon 
woe an aaroeiated with ae)m>l retention rate. In eomMnation the multiple eorrelation 
eoeffident betwem these wiaUea and retention rate was 0.46. That is equivalmt to 
saying that a eraiMnation of these variaU» explains 21 emt of Vm wianee in 
Bvtngfi retention rates* In Mte of ttm potential iratability arisii^ from any 

eolBnevity among the independent vsriabla, it b wwth malciw a tentative 
interpretation of the effects of individual variti>les« 

(a) Socioec onom ie leveU OtlM^ things eqml, MN>oto swvii^ a pc^iKdatiqn of h^ 
«v«t«e soeioeeommie 1^1 tmi a higher aver^ retmtion rate than sdmto 
imrving a population of low soeioeeonomie level. The data in Table 3.7 suiorested 
ttuit time irould be an expects diffat»iee of 7 pwemti^ polits in retmtion rate 
between setoob at ttwr 25th (lower SCL) am) 75th (iq>per SFL) eentiles of 
soeioeemomie level if they wim» ^mflar in oUmt respects. 

(W Ethnicity* Other things equaU the higtwr the peremtage of stiKtoits of migrant 
famflies entering the school at Tear 7, ti^ highw tl^ retentkm rate of the school* 
We can illiatrate the data in Table 3*7 by the intmpolatlon that a Mhod with 32 
p» cent of its stuctoits from migrant famtUes would have a retentim rate iwarly 8 
peremtage points higtm" than a school with only 3 p» emA of Its stuc^ts from 
migrant families if otl^ characteristics of the sdiools w«*e e<Biivalmt. Tl^ 
emchision that a high prc^tion of stiK^ts of m^rant teckgroimd is associated 
with a high retentim rate to coralstmt with otim research in the field* 

(c) LoCTtiom Schools in m<»>?(^Utan regions have, oth^ thii^ eqtal, higher 
rotation rates than selH>ol8 in iuHt*metr(H)olitan nyicms. To Illustrate thto featc^ 
of Table 3*7, we can compare tvra hypotftetical i^hooto of ttw same average 
socioeconomic level and ethnicity, but of diff^wit loeatim* In thto enmple, the 
metropolitan s^wol would he expected to have a rotation rate some 5 pmentage 
points h^her than that of the non-metropolitan 

An interestiw additicml point was that the regression coefficient linkirqr retention 
rate ami socioecommic level vras large evc»i tl^nq^ the raw ctHrelatim coefnclmt was 
not M large as would have beim expected, being only n.i4. A possible explanatlm t» 
this cmild lie in diff««nt patterns of relatiim betwecit socloeccmomic level and 
retention existing for schools with low and high percentage of students of misraitt 
bac4cgroundy and fc^ metr<^litan versus non-metropolitan ik^hools* Ttm^ wra evidence 
that the expected relation between avera^re socloeccmomic level and retention rate was 
found for metropolitan sdtools with fewer than U per c^t of their students of migrant 
bacicgroimd; but the relation was not so stnm for schools with a high percentage of 
students of migrant backgrwmh, or for non-metropolitan stiKtents. In terms of 
ethnicity, it cmld be that different patterns of ^fucational ^Iratim mif^t have applied 
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Table 3.8 Results of Regreasion Analysis of Reteation Rates Year 10 to 12 
mt Socioecotteaic Level, Ethnic ityt and Location 

















Standardized 










Metric 


eoefficientfl 




coefficients 




Tear 


R 


SEL 


Eth 


Locn 


SEL 


Eth 


Locn 


1983 


.109 


.33 


.65 


3.4 


5.3 


.27 


.24 


.16 


1982 


.168 


.41 


.77 


4.5 


4.0 


.35 


.35 


.14 


1981 


.176 


.42 


.87 


4.2 


3.8 


.42 


.35 


.14 


1980 


.152 


.39 


.66 


3.1 


4.5 


.33 


.28 


.18 



for students of migrant famili^ when compared with students of Australlan-bom 
parents. Sti^^ts frcmi migrant families of low^ »>e{oee<momie backgrounds may have 
had similar high a^irati<ns to tlwse from families of higher soeioeemomie statis. The 
aggregated effect of this would then be reflected in retention rate. Such an explanation 
would be consistent with other research work in the field. In the case of 
non-metrcHwUtan schools, the explanation would be likely to be more ^osiAet the codify 
of social status on the basis of parental occupation is less accurate in mm-metropolitan 
settings. 

From the regressim analyses, it was possible to d>tain r^ults which allowed niOre 
detaOed probing of the data about these relations than would have be&i possible trwr, the 
raw correlation coefficients. In particular the results obtained allowed interpretation of 
the Vither things equaF form, so necessary to an understanding of tl» relation between 
school retenti<»i ntes and the wcial ^vironm«it. 

Petentioo Year 10 to Year 12i Single Years. In Table 3.8 are recorded data 
arising from the regression of retention rates from Ymr 10 to Year 12 for each year on 
the three social area indicators. In general the ^ttem obtained matched that shown in 
TaWe 8.7 and d^eussed above. For each year studied, retention rates were higher for 
s<^lB serving an area of higher socioeconomic level, whirii had a hlgh^* percentage of 
students of migrant background, and which were located in a metropolitan rather than a 
non-metropolitan area. However the effect of locatlai was not significantly different 
from zero in 1981 and 1982. In addition two other observations can be made about the 
data in Table 3.8. 

First, the association between the comMnatim of social hidi<»tors and retention 
rate, as reflected In the multiple correlatim coefneient (R), was less strong for any 
given year than for the average over 1980 to We2. This probably indicates that average 
retention rate ovw several courts provides a more stable measure of undwlying 
retention than the figure for a given year. 

SecwKHy, the a8sociati(»is between retentl<m rate and socioeconomic level or 
ethnicity were only slightly less strong in im than 1982. Thus there was no evidence of 
a big diange in the aaociatira between school «>cial duraeteristics and retention rate 
ovtT the« two years. 
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Table 3.9 ReBults of Rggrggsiro Analyiii of Retention Rates Year 11 to 12 
on SocioeconoMic Lciwlt Ethoicityt and Location 



Tear 


r2 


R 


Metric 


coefficiencs 




Standardised 

coefficients 




SEL 


Eeh 


Loco 


SEL 


Eth 


Locn 


1983 


.123 


.35 


.73 


2.6 


7.4 


.29 


.18 


.22 


1982 


.137 


.37 


.76 


3.8 


4.1 


.34 


.29 


.14 


1981 


.203 


.45 


1.04 


4.4 


3,9 


.46 


.34 


.13 


1980 


.123 


.35 


.58 


3.0 


4.3 


.28 


.26 


.16 


1979 


.144 


.38 


.55 


2.5 


7.3 


.26 


.20 


.26 



Single level trai^tiroa . Tables 3.9 and 3.10 reewd the results of regression 
analyses usii^ the ta^ansitlons tnm Year 10 to Year 11 and from Year 11 to Year 12 for 
1979 to 1983 . Two points emerge tnm time data. 

First, the retention rate for the trar^tion from Year 10 to Year 11 was less 
str<mgly related to social characteristics ttan the retention rate for the traroitim from 
Year 11 to Year 12. It wra specially noticeable that location had almost no effect on 
the transition from Y^ 10 to Year 11 in any of the years studied. In other w(m^ the 
differ^iera betwe^ metropolitan ami mm-metropolitan schools were differences which 
arose in tt^ transitim to Year 12 rather than in the transition to Year 11. 

The Influence of the School Envirwiment 

EvOT though some of ttm differences betwe^ schools with regard to retention rates were 
associated with differences In social characteristics of their intake, there remained 
differences which could not be explained in this way. Most of the exploration of factors 
associated with thew remaining differences was undertaken in trie study of the sixteen 
Mhools. Howevert there were some analyses which emM be ccmducted on the pqiKdatim 
of Vict(»ian high schools. These analyses {m>vi(ted estimate of the magnitude of tte 
effects of sdhool factors on retention rates. 

The term, School CTvirmmenr, is perhaps too grand to a{H>ly to tf^ variables which 
were included in this ai^l^iSe First, we tested wheth^ differences in retenticm rate 



Table 3.10 Results of Regression Analysis of Retention Rates Year 10 to 11 
on Socioeconotaic Level, Ethnicity, and Location 



Year 


r2 


8 


Metric 


coeffieienCs 




Standardised 
coefficients 




SEL 


Eth 


Locn 


SEL 


Eth 


Locn 


1983 


.053 


.23 


.37 


2.6 


.89 


.19 


.23 


.03 


1982 


.036 


.19 


.28 


2.8 


-2.4 


.15 


.26 


f-.09 


1981 


.073 


.27 


.35 


3.3 


-0.1 


.20 


.31 


.00 


1980 


.040 


.20 


.31 


2.5 


0.1 


.17 


.22 


.00 


1979 


.048 


.22 


.37 


1.4 


2.0 


.22 


.15 


.09 
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were associated with differences In school size (enrolment), nett of the effects of the 
social environment of the school. Secondly, we tested whether the type of curriculum 
ofT^ at Year 12 was awlated with differences in ret«itIon rate fh)m Year 11 to 
Year 12. To examiiw the effect of currleuhim, two variables were created. One ma a 
didiotomous variable indicatii^ whether or iwt the school was conducting a VISE 
Approved Study Structure: commonly a Sixth Form and Tertiary Entrance Certifleate 
(arc) course. The secimd was simply the i.umber of approved HSC Group 2 subjects 
offered In the school. In these analyses the depemiftnt variable was the apparent 
retention rate fjrom Year 11 to Yw 12. 

The results of the blockwi^ regresrion analyses for retention rates In 1983 and 
1882 are shown In Table 3.11. For each year two types of data are recorded. First, the 
taWe contains the multiple correlations and total variance explained after the mldition 
of each block and the addltlmal variance accounted for by the addition of each Mode. 
Secondly, the table contains the regression coefficients for each of the dependent 
variables wh«i all variables were inducted In the aralysis. 

From the infn^atlon aNwt t?w variance accounted for by each blodc, it could be 
seen that school size accounted for vwy litUe of the variance in retention rates, nett of 
the effect of the social environment. However, that cmicluslai needed to be qualifled in 
two ways. First It was possible that part of the reason for the difference foimd betwe«i 
metropoUtan and mm-metropoUtan sdioote wis due to the difference In tlwlr alro. 
Howevo*, some othw aimlyses whldi were cmducted si^gested that the diffowices 
t^tween metropolitan and non-metropolitan sf^iools were iwt attributable to dlffca^cra 
In size. Secondly, the test was for linear relatlcmshlps and it remains possible that there 
was a i«m-Unear relationship between sdtool size and retention rate which was not 
detected. 

In addition the information about the variance ace<wnted fw by each blodc 
suggested that the currieuhim variables accounted for a substantial amount of the 
variance in retention rate. Indeed, in 1983, diff«^nces in curriculum accounted for a 
simflar proportion of the variance in retention rate as did differences in the sodal 
environment variables. 

Information from the regression coefficients in Table 3.11 gave some Indication of 
the size of this effect. In 1988 the offering of an alternative course at Year 12 was 
aswciated with a retention rate of nearly 20 percentage points higher than wmild be the 
eax where othw fac:ors were tlw same Init no alternative course wa available. For 
1982 the corresponding figure was 13 percentage points. In effect, each Group 2 si^Ject 
which was offered w^ associated with a retention rate abwit 2.5 percent^ points 
higher than would otherwise have been predicted. However, these were probably 
ov«*-estimates of tiw effects of these curriculum factm^ because alternative courses 
were mainly offered in metropolitan schools and were often msociated with schools 



^r!!!^°° Retention Ratga froa Year 11 to Year 12 on Social Bnviroiment. Karol«ent. «nd Currieul 









1983 


retentim 








1982 


retention 






Block 


IndepMident 
variable 


Metric 
eomff. 


Stand. 

coeff. 


Milti. 
corr(R) 


Block 
var. 

( r2) 


Total 
var. 

r2 


Metric 
coeff. 


Staid, 
coeff. 


Multi. 
corr(R) 


Block 
var. 
( r2) 


Total 
var. 


I 


Socioceononic level 

Ethnicity 

Location 


0.92 
1.53 
8. SI 


0.37 
0.10 
0.25 


.351 


.123 


.123 


0.85 
2.59 
2.96 


0.38 
0.19 
0.10 


.366 


.134 


.134 


2 


School Size 


0.00 


-0.C6 


.356 


.003 


.126 


O.OI 


0.10 


.377 


.008 


.142 


3 


Group 2 8 abject a 


2.44 


0.17 








2.66 


0.13 










Alternative course 


19.71 


0.31 


.480 


.105 


.231 


12.77 


0.22 


,439 


.051 


.193 
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Table 3.12 Retention Rates froa Year 11 to Year 12 for Schoola irith 
Different Typea of Cttrriculttqi Structure* 





1983 retention rate 


1982 retention rate 




I Year ii 


"Year 12; 


(Year Il-Year 12) 




nna<f lua ted 




Unad pasted 


Residual 




retention 


retention 


retention 


retention 


CurricuIuB structure 


rate 


rate 


rate 


rate 


Grottp 1 aubjecta 


55.2 


-2.4 


48.6 


-1.6 


One or two Group 2 subjects 


57.7 


0.5 


53.5 


2.4 


Three or more Group 2 










subjects 


64.3 


8.7 


58.9 


7.7 


Alternative ccnirae 


73.2 


15.5 


60.2 


9.4 


All schools 


57.5 


0.0 


50.3 


0.0 



Excludes schools irieh special intake characteristics. 



havinfir a high p^centage of students of non-Ei^Ush-^akii^ background. Both were 
f«et(H9 already associated with hig)^ retention rates« 

To obtain a better estimate of size of the effect of ^irrietdum faetors m 
retention from Year 11 to Year 12 both the raw retention rates and the resi<^l 
retention rates f<» Stools of diff^*ent curriculum stnictiffes were compared. The 
r^dual retention rate was the difference betwe^ the actual retention rate and ttat 
which would have been predicted from the social ravironmmt of the sehool (see Table 

The reason tor usii^ it in addition to tte unadjusted figures was that the effects of 
ettaiieity and loeaticHi <m retention rate had be^ established for the years to the 
introduction of the new courses. Therefore, it seemed that statistical allowance for the 
influence of the social envircmment should be macte befc»*e examinii^ the effect of 
school factors. Results of these analyses fca- 1983 and 1982 have becai shown in Table 
3.12. On the brais of those data it wemed that, other things equal, schools which 
offered alternative courses had retention rates tr<m Year 11 to Year 12 about 16 
percentage points higher than the average f« all high schools^ and abwt 18 percentage 
points hfffher than for schools which offered wily Group 1 subjects. In 1982, the 
corresponding figures were 9 percentage points and 11 percentage points r^>ectively. 
For both 1983 and 1982, offerii^ one w two Groiq> 2 subjects remilted in a small 
increment fn retenticm ratio but offering three w more such subjects had a rather 
greater effect. 

In Summary 

There analyses examined retention rates fn Victwian high schools over a number of 
years. It was found that differences in retention rates were associated with differences 
in ti^ social environment in which the school was located and with differences in the 
curriculum offered at Year 12. In terms of the social environment, there were no 
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Table 3.13 Difference* betvMn Projected mid Actual Earolsents 


in Year 12 


for Riah Schoola ia 1983 


Abaolote difference 


Percentage difference 


Bange 


Vreouencv fX) 




rrequency 


leaa than *14 


2 


less than -*30 


3 




2 


-Z9 to "20 


3 


-9 to *S 


3 


•19 to -*10 


A 
•f 


*4 to 0 


17 


-9 to 0 


IA 


1 to 5 


30 


1 to 10 


90 

£V 


6 to 10 


19 


11 to 90 


1 7 


11 to 15 


9 


21 to 30 


1A 


16 to 20 


11 


31 to 40 


6 


21 to 25 


3 


41 to 50 


6 


26 to 30 


1 


51 to 60 


4 


greater than 30 


3 


greater than 60 


9 


Mean 


6.6 




19.2 


SD 


10.1 




31.0 


let quartile 


1 




2 


2ml quartile 


5 




13 


3rd quartile 


11 




30 
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nai^^ in relatfcm to results established in otiw studies. Retentim rates w«« h^ier 
in schools serving areas of higher socioeconomic status. In schools with a higher 
paemt^ of stu(tents of migrant bad^roimd, and in metrt^Utan rather than 
non-metrc^UtOT schools. In ternn of the sOmdl environmcmt it was fotiml that ttm type 
of curriculum offered at Year 12 (alternative courses, Group 2 subjects) had a substantial 
influence on ret^tim. Thht result had not previously been established and was an issue 
piffsued in greater deUfl tta^wgh the study of the sixteen schools. 

Changes between 1982 and 1983 

Information presented in Tables 3.1 and 3.2 in this chapter showed an increase in 
retention rate to Year 12 in 1983 over that of 1982. To examine this change ftnrther, 
projected Year 12 enrolments for 1983, according to Infca-mation from the Education 
Department, were compared with actual conflrmed February enrolments in Year 12 for 
1983. Two measures of ttw dliange fhim 1982 patterns of retention to 1983 were tsed. 
The flrst maa the increase in holding power and mm simply the difference between the 
actual ami projected enrolment figures: 

D = A(12,83) - P(12,83) 
where D = the increase in the holdii^ power of Year 12, 
A(12,83) - the actual enrolments in Year 12, and 
P(12,83) = the projected enrolments for Ymr 12. 
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Tlw seecmd meawre was the prcHMM^iwiate fiuvease In Year 12 enrolmoits In whidi 
the metture of holdii^ powcn* was adjusted tor school size. 

E s D X 100/P 

where E = t)w profK^tionate inorease in holdli^ power, 
n = the ahsolute inereaw in holdit^ power, ami 
P s the projected enrolments in Year 12. 

Patterns of Change 

Even though there was a general increase in retention from 1982 to 1983, the increase 
was not unifwm aenss schools. In Table 3.13 the distribution of increased Iraldiiv power 
acKss high sdKMls has been recorded. Those (tata show timt, on average, actual Year 12 
enrolments exceeded projected enrolments by Jtot mder sevm students, and ttmt the 
av«r^ l»t>portionate dlffo-ence between actual and {Ejected «irolmo)ts was 19 per 
cent. The difference between the mean (19 per cent)and the median (13 per cent) 
propcvticmate diai^ reflected that the dtetributim wi» ^wed »me v&ey large 
propm^imate changes. Some 24 per cent of school recorded eith^ no difference 
between actual and (»oJeeted «ut>In>aits or a i^tive diff^wtee. A motive 
differ«ice implies that actual enrolments wwe smaUo' than those ^iceted. At tSm 
other end of the scale, 25 per cent of schools had actiml enrolments which exceeded 
projected enrolments 1^ il sttKlents tx m<»e, ami 25 pa* cent of s^tooto experimced 
proportionate differences greater than 30 per cent. Ttwre was, in these data, evidoHse 
that the in^^sed holding pow^ of schools was not imifwmly distributed. 

Social and S^wol Influences on Inoreasc^ HoWimr Power 

to OTder to examine whettw^ differences in the incr^tted holding power of schools were 
associated with the social and sdiool factwv des^bed, regr^m anal^^ tra^ 
«»«iueted usiiqir both increased holding poww (D) am! proportionate inc^eio^ toidii^ 
power (E) as the dependent wi^Ies. 

Results of blockwise regressi<ai analyses are presented in Tables 3.14 and 3.15. 
Frwn ttiese data, it b possible to examine the nett associatims betwe«i each variable 
and the measure of increased holdftrg power, and to examfaie the contribution of each 
block of variables to the variance in increased holding power. 

Social CTvirwimCTt . The Mode of social oivironment measures eontritnjted «ily a 
small amount to the variance in holding power increase and ntam of the individual 
variables in the block was ^gnifieantly associated with holding power increase. The 
»me comment applies with respect to prop<vtionate chaiqte in iioldii^ power. In Table 
3.15 tNs moderate path coefficiott for location emerged only after school size was 
introduced into the analysis. 



T«ble 3.14 Resalf ef RegrMtioo Awalyti> of Ipcreased Holding Pqner of Schooli io 1983 on Socitl and School 
OiTacterigticg 





Zitdep«iid«ne 


Metric 


Stand. 


Hultiple 


Block 


Total 


Block 


variable 


coeff . 


coeff* 


correlation(S) 


variance 


variance(k^) 


1 


Socioeconoaic level 


0.08 


0.05 










Ethnicity 


0.18 


0.02 










Location 


1.37 


0.07 


0.22 


0.04 


0.04 


2 


School sise 


.006 


0.15 


0.25 


0.02 


0.06 


3 


Group 2 subjects 


1.41 


0.16 










Alternative course 


11.21 


0.29 


0.39 


0.10 


0.15 



Table 3al5 Resultg of f^egresgion Analysig of Increased Holding Foyer of Schools in 1983 Expresged as Percentage 
of Projected Year 12 Snrolgent on Social ami School Characterigttcg 





Independent 


Metric 


Stand. 


Multiple 


Block 


Total 


Block 


variable 


coeff. 


coeff. 


correlation(R) 


variance 


variance(R2) 


1 


Soc ioeconomic level 


0.02 


0.01 










Ethnicity 


-2.29 


-0.08 










Location 


7.34 


0.12 


0.05 


0.00 


0.00 


2 


School sise 


-0.02 


-0.18 


0,16 


0.03 


0.03 


3 


Group 2 subjects 


2.29 


0.09 










Alternative course 


15.05 


0.13 


0.21 


0.02 


0.05 
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School rfze , $c}K>oI sise was positively ^»»ciated with in&em^ holdiiqi: power 
sueh ttmt an ii^rrase in size of 100 stiKta^its was associated with a gain of six acMiticmal 
students in Ycat 12. Thb nsult was not ^irprbii^ in that in larger sdiools th^ w<mld 
be a bigge- baw from which to attract stunts* Wtm the propwtionate gain in holding 
{K>wer was ccmsidered, tMre was a negative asaK^ciatim with s^k)o1 sise. bi otlw wwds, 
the bigger prop<Nrti(»ittte gains oecMted in imaller whools* In wdi Stools, a givm gain 
in student numbm would s^ow as a greater prc^x^tionate gain than in larg^ s^tools* 

School factors^ Both absolute gain in iKildii^ pow^ and prq[>(»*ti<mate gain in 
holding power were associated with sciwA cwrimilum te^twn^ In terms of absolute gain 
in holdii^ power, thto Mock of stiiool factors accoimted for 10 per cent of the ^ance* 
A sdiool offering an alternative courm of study tad m average gain of 11 more stiKlents 
in Year 12 over the projected enrolment than an equivalent Mhool iriiieh did iK>t offer 
such a course. The effect size for Group 2 si^Jects was smalls tmt significant, A 
simDtf result^ but of smaller effect size, was foimd whai the pr<^x>rtionate gain in 
tolding power was ured as the dep^ident variable. In general, less of the variance was 
expUUmd by the combination of verifies tcr Vm proporti<mate than tor the abmlute 
" gain in holding power. 

The results <^tahied from this analyris of the dlffm^nce between actual and 
projected enrolments reinfc^rced the results obtained in the cross-sectiimal stiKlies of 
each year: the curriculum factors c<H«idered irare as»>c{ated with gaits in retentim as 
wen as higher retention rates. In additicsi, no association was fouml betwem gains in 
folding power and differences in the meastves of the social ^virmmCTt which w^ (sed 
in the analyses. 



In Summary 

Fnm the official data on retention rates in Victorian high schools it was noted that the 
proportion of students remaining f^m Year IG to Y^ 12 had been relatively static for 
three years from 1980 to 1982 t»it had increased in 1983. In each year there was 
siri>stantial variatim in the retenti<^ rates fc^* imlividual sdiools. For example, in 1982 
when an average of 39 per cent of stwients from Year 10 had remained to Year 12, a 
quarter of tli^ high sdioote had retention rates (Year 10 to 12) in excess of 49 per cent 
and me quarter had retention rat« (Year 10 to 12) less than 29 pct cent. These 
differences between schools apparently arose m<^ from dif fences Jie transition 
from Year 11 to Year 12 tl^ from the transition from Year 10 to Year 11. 

In exploring the ways in whidi dfff^^ces In retenticm rat^ might be a^oeiated 
with the ^xlBl characteristics of the area served by the school and with school factors, 
several interestif^ results emerged. As would i^ve been expected, high retention rates 
were a^ociated with a scNk>1 area of high socioeconomic level, a high proportim of 
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studmts with a m»t*EiigU^i-9peakirv baekgnmml, and a city rath^ than a ecHintry 
loration. Yetf evm after allowing fw these faetwSf tliere remained differences between 
sdiools. Some of time remaining diffo^era in retentim rates a{^ared to be 
assodated with dlffwenees in the type of eurrloilum at Year 1S« Schools which offered 
al^natives to Grmip 1 HSC stri>iecte had higter retentim rates than thow whldi did not. 

Just as there were dinerences betweoi schools in retention rattt for each year 
stadiedf so tlHire were differmees between whools in tl^ lncr^u»d toldfa^ power of 
Tew 12 between 1982 and 1983. Ev^ ttKM^ there vvas a gemml Incr^tm in N>lding 
power oba^ved, about one quarter of schoob recorded Yw 12 enrolments less than the 
projected leveL Differences between schools In the level of Increnes in holdii^ power 
w«e rat eradated wiUi differences in the social eharacteristies of ttmlr pofwlatlon but 
were anodated wltti the eurrimlum offered. Largw incrrases were rec<Htted where 
alt^imtives to Gr^ 1 sti^ies were offered. 

The amcluricHw to this chapter need to be qualified by the fact that the data used 
were apparent retention rates. Hence, it wbs mt po^ible to si^>arate the retentim from 
within the 8dH>ol from the tl% nett transfers into the sdiool. Notwithstamlir^ that 
qualificati(»Yy the effect of curriculum type seems impwtant» am) has been investigated 
further in sii^eqi^t chapters. 
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CHAPTER 4 



SIXTEEN SCHOOLS! AN INTRODUCTORY LOOK 

The analyses reported in Chapter S were eenemied with offfeial data on ^iparent 
retention rates and oth«> eluuraetwistics of the pcHwlation of Vietmian high ^kwIs. The 
results of those analyses both suggested the extent of the usoeiation between retention 
rates and the social Nidcgrmind of the school pcHwlatlon, ami prwiOed an indiration that 
some a^)eets of the sdmol eurrioilum were alM> associated with difftf^wes in retention 
rates. Our examifution of soNxd factors related to retoition have Ivgely foemed on 
more intmsive studies of tl» rizteen sdnob. In ordw to fatdiMte how tlw sixteai 
sctmls related to Victorian high s^nols in gmeral, this dtaptor coitaim a (te^iption of 
the way in whidt those sdtools were Mlected 9m6 some of tlwir dtaracto^Ics. 



The Basis fw Selection of the Sixteen Sdwoto 

It was the initial intention of the study to examine in detail Just eight schools. Four of 
these were to be schools with above expected retmtion rotes and fwff were to be sdiools 
with low^ than expected ret^ticm rata. The design would l»ve tlwn been admire with 
the two grmf» being eomiMred. As the plan for the stwly <teveloped, some (tf tlw 
presents msociated with rimi^tie studies of extreme groiq» (see Rowan et al.* 1983) 
beecme apparmt and the design f<^ the selection was modified in two waj^ First, Ave 
sefmls w«ti selected from the middle rai^ ao that tlw umpte th«i eovwed a iiian of 
retention rates rather than the extremes. Seccmdly, three ^^^hools with known 
eharaet^teties were selected. These three schools an had hl^ retention rates. Chte had 
8 tr«litl(mal etnrieulum structuro, cme hmd an imtovatlve curriodum stnieture, and one 
was notable for the recent surge in its retention rates. Cr "nquently the sample of 
sixteen schools was made up of two main groups. First, t yere thirteen scho<^ 
selected because they had above expected, about expected, c iw expMted retention 
rates. Secmdly, there were three schools with high retontir- with some ^;>eeial 

featioes of interest to the stiKiy. 

The Data Base 

The (bita which were ised fcr the seleeticm of schools were the retention niea for Year 
10 to Year 12 ova* the e<^ts eompletii^ school in 1980, 1981, ami 1982. At the time 
the seleetlOT was begun, the data tor 1983 were not available. Hence th«% w^ some 
schools for which the 1983 data represented a chanjje from the average pattern from 
1980 to 1982. One, school 14, wof selected u^ng a random selectimi pro^&ite to 
replace a school which declined co {Mrtieipate. It was a new school which had no 
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established retention rate over 1980 to 1982 and was placed in the middle retention 
category. Its retmtion rate from Year 10 to Year 12 was S2 p&r cent in 1983* As this 
was 3 p» cent atxive the expected value t» a school in the type of serial area it served^ 
it seemed cwrect to classify it in the middle gnnq) of schools. 

It was eonsld^^ impwtant to use the a^age retentim rate three cc^ts 
ratho- than a sii^e orfiort to provide stability in tte selectim criteria* In Chapter 3 it 
was noted tl»t retentim rates tended to fluctuate from year to year. The same results 
have bem found in studies of ad)ievement Pealcer, 1975). Apparently some cohwts 
in schools re^KSUl differently to similar programs provi(ted by the schools. 

The Selection CritCTia 

Studies of sdiool effects have attempted fm* some time to address the pn^lem of how to 
separate the effects of home backgroum) from thore of school. The previois research 
into retenti(^ rates which has been reviewed in Chapter 1 was interf^ted as siqgp^ing 
that school retention rates would be influenced by tte backgroumS characteristics of the 
student bodys its av^age soeioectmomic level, the percentage of stu<tents of 
non-Ei^lish-speaWng bacicground, and its location. Analyses reported in Chapter 3 
confirmed that diffo'encra in these characteristics were rarociated with diff««nces in 
retention rates. In a study of tte effect of sctool policy and practira on retention rates, 
it was necessary to maice allowance tor the influaice of these fact(^ m retention 
rates. As oi^ researohe^ commented in tlw context of anotf^r stwSyi *S^^Is are to be 
Judged on how they play their hands, not what car<te they have from the deal* 
(Peaker, 1971). Other writers have made the point differently! 

The effectivcmraa of the education ^^wided by the school mwt be assessed what 
is adtieved, afto" allowance has bec^ madte for the nature of tl^ community in 
which the school is operating. 
(Comber and Keeves, 1973il9S) 

In the present study, allowance for these effects was made by comparing actual 
retention rates with the retentim rates whidi would be predicted on the basis of the 
popuIatlOT served by the schoo'. The diff^nce, which is called the residual retention 
rate, would thm {mnride a manure of retention adjisted for differences in social 
characteristics. In this xme it was analogiHis to the corrected times to ju<^e the 
results of a yacht race. In that ^>ort, the performance of the captain and crew is 
assessed not on the wJer of cr<«ing the finishing line but by the time taken wten the 
^ze of the yacht and its sans have been taken into account (see Comber and Keeves, 
1973sl9S). 

AcccMTdii^ to the results of the regression analysis presented In Chapter 3, the 
expected average retentim rate from Year 10 to Year 12 of Victorian high schools for 




ItSO to 1982 could be predicted cni the baste of social characteristics of its intake by 
mmm of the following equation: 

^10,12) ^^^^ « 8) ^ (S^W X M) ♦ (4,69 x L) - tS.34 

where "^10,12) ^ ^ expected rate from Year 10 to Year 12, 

S s the average soeioecoramic level of the ^lool intake 

M s the quartfle Bcon reflecting (m^pwtim of students of 
non^Ei^teh speakii^ badcgrmmit ami 

L - tte loeatiOT of ttm school (metropolitan/non-metropolitan) 
Ttws tlw residual retention rate wmdd be 

"(l042)''So,12)"°(10,l2) 
where ^lo i2) ^ residual retenticm rate 

0(1 012) = tl^ actual averi^ retaition rate from 
Year 10 to Year 12 

6(1042) = the expected aven^ retention rate a cfefined above. 

Table 4.1 recorcb Mme statistics, the period 1980 to 1982, emceming t\m residual 
retention rates. The mean was xero by definitim* reflecting the fact that praltive 
residimls (gr^tv than eiq>ected) balance negatiw resi<^ls Oess than expected). The 
standard <teviati(X) was lO.S indicating that two-thirds of all ^»>ol8 tmd Mtual retimtion 
rates within 10 per cent of that ^edieted on the basis of the equation aboves 16 per 
cent of schoote had retention rates more than 10 per cmt lower than that eipected <si 
the baste of their social chars^cteristics and 16 per cent had retention rates more than 10 
p^ cent above that which wmild have been expected. The minimum residual 
e^resptmded to a retention rate of 21 per cent below that espected ami the maximum 
residual eorresp<^ded to a retention rate nearly 34 per cent above that expected. In 
brief there remained differences in retention rates between schools, even after allowing 
for the influence of differences in the racial characteristics of the s<^tool intaJces. Th«e 
remainiiqr differences ecmld have reflected differences in tlm environmmt of the school, 
or the intake of the se)K>ol which had not been captured by the indicators desmibed. 
Alternatively they could have reflected differences in the curriculum and organixatim of 
the sdiools as suggested in the latter part of lapter 3. 

Selection Prwedures 

Uring these criteria, schools were selected in four grc»ips« The first was a grcHip of four 
schools with higher than expected retention rates, whldi for ^mvenience has been railed 
tlw *high retention group% The Mcond was a group of four schools with lower than 
expected retentfm: known as the low retention group'. The third was a group of schools 
with retenticm approximately what would be expected, which has been called the *middle 
retention group*. The fourth wtt the group of schools with higher than expects 
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Table A.l Raeiduala from the Rewioo of Wetention Hate on Social 
Cherecterietice 





Average 
retention 


Retention 
1982 


Retention 
1981 


Retention 
1980 


Mean residual 
Standard deviation 
Niniaia 
Kaxiaw 

DarUn Watson Statiatic* 


0.0 
10.5 
-20.9 
33.6 
1.81 


0.0 
12.8 
-29.7 
40.9 
1.80 


0.0 
11.9 
-28.7 
43.1 
1.95 


0.0 
11.5 
-24.3 
39.8 

1.80 



Statistic Indicates that no significant autocorrelation of residual 
exists (Chatter jee mta Price, I977t 125-128). 



retmtfon rates but selected beoune they p oe aeased other i^ieelal frattves. For most of 
the dtoew^on in Ctaptar 6 (and the siqipf^tii^ aK>«KHx») thow a^Kioto have be«i 
considered with the high retention gro^. 

The high retention and low retention groupa. To select these groups, few schoola 
with average retention rates more than 20 pa> cent above that expected, and four 
schools with average retention rates more than 14 per cent below that expected were 
identified. The different eut-off p<^ta w«« iweraary beoHoe the dbtrflMitioi of the 
mlduab wu asymetrfeaL Kroir ttraae Idoitifled, adwc^ wore diss^ with rimilar 
demographic eharacteristies for each group. Kadi group contained a non-metropolitan 
Mtiool, VMl eadi emtafncMl tlvee metropolitan s^tocia. In groi^ a sdnai of low, 
middle, and high aeeioeeoiwmie leni was dio8«i from t)w metropolitan am. Wwre 
possible, the schools were ehosen so as to serve similar types of area In ot3m rejects. 
One of the h%h ret«ition seTraoto vrtiid) w<u approac he d declined to participate ami was 
r^ilaced. 

The middle retention grwg> . The mMe gro»q> <rf sdtools emsiated of fow 
metropoUttti and one non-metrc^lltan, selected from among ttose k^wcUb with mrfdial 
ret«ttlon rata betweoi tSm boimds ^wcified atxive. In the selectlOT proo^ schools 
with a slngie-aex sti^t body ami schools with selective Intakes were excluded. One 
selected metropolitan school declined to perticipate and was replaced. 

The !g>eelal Interest grcwp . Ttvee sc^b we»« selected w as to ensure that 
certain issues were embraced within the sample. All of these schools had Wgh residual 
retention rates and were known to have qiMdal cdiaractnisties. One (School 2) had 
exp^ioic^ a notable tnagB in retentim rates in 1982 ami 1983. AnothCN' (Se)K»dl t) was 
known to haw a traditi(»»l currloilum structwe in tN» a&iim^ ^»ol. Ttm third ^tool 
9) had an iimovatlve structtre in whldi it offered only an approved study structure in 
Year 12 with no Group 1 H8C subjects. As an had retention rates above the expected 
value, in much of the discussion they have been grouped with the high retention sefwols. 
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C haraetgisttcg of Urn Schools 

TaUe 4.2 lists the sixteen schools under categc^ headinrrs and gives toth residiml 
retention rates and raw retention rates. It also eontaira some information about 
demographic characteristics of the 2idK>ols which were taken into aceomt during the 
selection process socioeccMiomic level, etfmicity, and locatim. 

Some other inf(»>mati<m whid) emerged (birii^ t)^ stiKly as relevant to an 
uiwerstanding of retention rates Yms also be&i reeontecfe student tramfers Into the 
school at senicH* levels, and the type of curriculum offered at tlie »*tKX>l. Informaticm 
about the curriculum type was iterived fnm the sc!kx>1 visits ami w&s more 
compretensive thaii that from official rec<m!te i^ed in Chapter 3. 

The first two columns of Table 4*2 cmtain infwmation about the average retention 
rate from Year 10 to Year 12 over tlw period 1950 to 1982. The first column glvw the 
re^dual retention rate for this transitim: defined as tl^ difference between the actual 
and expected retention rates. Time figwes m&e the {X'imai^ data trod to wlect the 
schools* The second column contains the average retentim rates from Year 10 to Year 
12 over the period 1980 to 1982* The order of the residual retentim rat^ gmierally 
ccnrresponds to that of the actual retention rates. However, on the basis of actual 
retmtion rates, S^wA 12 would be a hi^ ret^tim s^twA but the resi(i^ rate ^ws it 
to be only a moderate ammmt above the expected value* It was the highest of tl^ 
middle categ(»ry of im^iooIs* 

The third, fourth, and fifth TOlumi^ of the table give the 1983 retention rates for 
the transition frrni Year 10 to 12, Year 10 to n, end Year 11 to 12 fw the sixteen 
sdiools. The next two columns {m>victe an index of the transfers into the scIkioI in 1983 
in Year 10 aiK) Year 12. T\w imSices are the number of trar^fers into the school at the 
year level expnsse6 as a percentage of the 1982 em*olment tw the preceding year level. 
Thi0 tt^ are calculated on t}» same base as the a{H>arent retenti<m rate9. In schools 
where the figure is hi^ at both Year 10 and Year 12, there is (H'obia>ly a high d^:ree of 
mobility in the school populatic»i. Where tf^ figure is much high^ at Year 12 than Year 
10, it pr<ri>ably indicates transfers into the sch<K>l at the senlm level in cntJer to 
undertake study there. The following two columra certain informatim at>out the 
sov^ioeconomic level and ethnic composition of the scfM>ol p(H>ulations» The infc^mation 
is derived from data cc»iceming all government high schools in Victoria. T'le last column 
indirates the curriculum type, exf^-essed as one of three grcmpii^ of Year 12 curricula: 
schools that offered HSC Grotp 1 subjects cmly; schools that offered HSC Group 1 
si&jects and we w two Group 2 subject^ and schools that offered HSC Group 1 subjects 
and three or more Groiq) 2 subjects or an alternative course, or an alternative course 
only. 
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T«bl« 4*2 Churacteristics of Schools with Hi^f HediiOT» and Low Retention Rateg 
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m detent i<m rates based on February enrolments. July figures have been sho<m in bracket 

b Average socioeconomic level (see Chapter 2), 

c Percentage of 8tudi>nta with a non-English-^speaking family background. 

d Based on 1 - HSC Group 1 only; 2 - BSC Group 1 and one to two Group 2 subjects, 3 « HSC Group 1 and/or 

alternative course, 

e Denotes non^-oetropolitan school. 

f Estimate based on 1983 figures. r*'\ 
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In electing the high and low retentim schools for further study, a e<Miscious 
attempt was made to provide as wide a range as possible within the two groups as far as 
the ttwee social environment factors already shown to be pertinmt to retention were 
concerned. As can be seen from Table 44, the schvol population in both groups 
contairad both high and low socioeconomic and migrancy levels. In addition, both groups 
contained schools from different locations, not mly metropolitan and rural, but also 
inner and miter sidnirban and eastern and w^tem sulnirban. The schools in the middle 
gro^> were from a variety of locations, but there was Ic^ variety in their socioec<momic 
levels. 

Changes in 1983 

It has been noted that schools were selected on the basis of data up to and incliKling 
1982. As retenti<Hi rates based on February enrolments tor 1983 became available, it 
;was apparent that there were some variations from {^viously established patterns. 
Some explanation of thox changes is needed* In examining the changes, account has 
been tak^ of a general increa^ of about 6 percentage points in the retention rate from 
Year 10 to 12 across Victorian high schools and allowance has been made f« a 
year-to-year fluctuation of up to 7 percentage points. Hence, for t!^ Year 10 to 12 
retentim, comment has been made mly where the increase in retention rate exceeded 13 
percentage points. Even though this is a fairly arbitrary figure, it has some justifiration. 

Two of the medium cat^ory schools had recorded substantial increases in the Year 
10 to 12 retention rates from 1982 to 1983. School 12, which was the highest of the 
middle group even for 1980 to 1982, recorded an increase to 87 per cent. This would 
have shifted it to the upper category. The increase was due to an increase in the 
retention from Year 11 to 12 from 71 per cent in 1982 to 85 per cent in 1983. A possible 
explan :i<xi fw this could have been the high proportion of transfers to the school 
between 1982 and 1983. There was the prospect of a reorganization of secondary school 
provteicNi in that area at the time which may have iH'ompted »>me trarefers. School 16, a 
non-metropolitan school, recorded an increase in retention from Year 10 to Year 12 from 
38 per cent in 1982 to 54 per cent in 1983. This increase would have made it comparable 
to School II, the high retentim country school. The change did not appear to result 
from an influx of transfers but was associated with changes within the schwl itself* It 
was a result of an increase in the retentim rate from Year 11 to Year 12 rising from 52 
per cent in 1982 to 73 per cent in 1983. 

Tf^re were two big increases in retention among the high retention, special 
interest schools. School 2 had been chosen tw this reason and its retentiOT rate from 
Year 10 to Year 12 increased from an already high average of 63 per cent (88 per cent in 
1982) to 101 per cent. This was due to an increase in the retention from Year 11 to Year 
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12 itrom 89 p& cent in 1982 to 114 p« cent in 1983) rathw than from Year 10 to Year 
11. Partf but m>t all, was attritnitable to tramfers, and the issues a^^iated with the 
pattm of retentiOT in thb sdK>oI are discussed in Chapter 6. Sdrool 9, which Iwd an 
inm>vative curriculum (only an Approved Study Structure) experienced an inwease in 
retention to Year 12 whidi appeared to be mainly <hie to a very large number of 
transfers into school at Year 12. 

The commits so far have referred to retentJcm to Year 12. There w€re some 
sehocds which recorded 8ti>stantial in^ea^ in the retentim rate from Year 16 ^o Year 
11. Most notably. School 1$ record a retention rate fw this traraition of 98 per cent 
in 1983. In the years 1980 to 1982, the flgures lutd bem 64, 69, and 60 per cent 
r^iectively. Sdioote 4, 7, and c airo stowed an increaw in retention to Year 11 which 
was worth notiiv but was not as large as tw Sc?kk>I 15. In these casc^ the chaiHpe was a 
c(mtinuati(»i of a trend over 1981 and 1982, and it a{n>^ired pmsible that the changes 
mi|^t flow on to Year 12 in sul^equent jreai^ ScIkk)! 1 reccmted an increase in retention 
to Year 11 in 1981 but th^ a{^>eared to be dim to trarofav into the sdiool at thte level. 
In the (Ascriptions of t}« schools in the follcwii^ chapters, particular attention has been 
paid to commenting m sctool factcm which may have been linked to the&« clwiges in 
retention patterm. 



Most of the data in this report are (teemed with apparent retention rates. In the data 
contained in Table 4.2, it was evident that transfers into a school may have made 
important cmtributions to the apparent retention rates for some sch<»>ls. Based on 
transfer informatim supplied from reccH^ for the sixteen schools, it was possible to 
examim the apparent retentic^ rates from Year 11 to Year 12 In relation to internal 
retention rates - the retention cnly of students already enrolled in the school. 

In this analysis, retention rates ba^ m July 1983 enrolments have been used 
because the tramfer records ref^ed to the period from July 1982 to July 1983. As 
shown in Figure 4.1, the apparent retention rates were closely cmrelated with tl^ 
internal retention rates. The correlation coefficient was 0.8. However, this general 
aasociatim tended to ma^ the different impact of transfers m different schools. There 
was a hii^ number of transfers into Year 12 at Schools 9, 12, and 3. In general there was 
a tendency for the transfers to a school to be greater where the internal retenticHi rate 
was higher (r = 0.3). 

Trarefers into and out of schools influence the apparent retention rates measured 
at different times durit^ tY^ year, Tt^ most marked example have been shown in 
Tables 4.2. Schools, 3, 5, and 13 had noticeably lower retention rates for Year 11 to 
Year 12 in 1983 when based on July figures than vihen based on FelK*uary enrolments. By 
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Figure 4.1 The Associ ation between Internal and Ap pare nt Retention 
Rates from Year 11 to Year 12 in 1983 ' ~' 



contrast, School 12 had a higher retention rate fw the same transition according to July 
data rather than February data. Such variations can arise not <Mily from transfers out or 
in between February and July in the year being studied, but also from transfers In or out 
for the same period in the previous year, when the cohort was in Year 11, 
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CHAPTER S 



STUDENTS IN YEAR 10 AND YEAR 12 



In previous chapters^ the toew of attenticm tm been cm Mhools and the ways in which 
differences in sclKiol policy and practice appeared to be aswciated with differences in 
retmtion rates. The pr^nt chapter COTcemed with stiictents; their r^sons for 
(tecidiiv to stay at scfml and their views of school life. For the most part the ^ta have 
teoi drawn from questionnaires administered to stuctoit^ in the sixteen s^ioote selected 
and Int^^ews with small grmqis of sti^nts in fifteen of these sdtools« At cm point, 
these ctata have been st^lemeited by bifwrnaticm f^m another study based m a much 
larg^ mmple« Thte supplem^tary information drawn from tt» ACER Post-^mpuls(H7 
SchooUi^ Project (Octoba* sis^y) bem used to provi<te a base which enables Year 
10 high sclmol ^udents to be compared with Year 10 atiKlents in tectaiical schools and 
whidi eatables more acetate generalisatiiH^. 



The questionnaire to Year 10 students in sixteen schools cmtained three items 
related to sttKtents* education and work plans. Re^KHtd^ts were a^ed initially when 
they plffined to leave sdtool and were ^ven three alternative res^x^^ eategoriess 
befwe completing Year 12, after completing Year 12, and tmdecided. Each res^ionse 
cat^^y led to a further question concemti^ the impcrtance of various influences cm the 
deci^on to stay at sclm>l or leave. A later item asked students to give some indicati<Hi 
of their pc8t*sdKK>l job and study plai», both from their own point of view and from the 
points of view of their parents, teacl^rs, and i^ienctes. 

IntCTtiore R^arding SdH)ol Leaving 

Table 5.1 shows the distritnition of students across three r^)onse categwies, with pmt 
ovcar half the stu<tent9 statii^ their intention to complete Year 12 ami one quarter 
remaining uncertain. The frequency figures given in the table have been weighted to 
allow for representation from eadi of the sixteen schools in proportim to the year level 
mrolm^t at each sdtool. Estimates of retention rates from Year 10 to Year 12 in 
Victorian high schools over the period 1980 to 1983 (dUcu^ed in Chapter 3) show^ that 
the avera^ afi^^arent retention rate from 1980-82 remained stable at abwt 39 per cent; 
the Year 10 to 12 apparent retention rate tcr 1983 (February) was 46 per cent. It is 
difficult to {»^ict from the inf^mation to fmnd whether this increase will be 
maintained in future years. This is e^)ecially true since the average retention rate in 
the sixteen fsdioois studied was a little higher for 1983 than the retention rate fcH- 
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Table 5.1 Intentions Regarding School teaviog: Year 10 Students fr<» Two 
Surveys ^ 



Sixteen school study^ 




October survey (high schools)*^ 


Plan to leave school 


i 


Plan to leave school 


X 


Before completing Year 12 

After completing Year 12 
I haven't made up my mind 


24 

53 
24 


At the end of Year 10 
At the end of Year 11 
At the et^ of Year 12 
I haven't made up my 
mind 


9128 
51 
20 



a See Chapter 2 for details. 

b Based cm 1437 students from 28 schools. 



Vietoria as a wtole. However, one could eonjecture that, whfle there could be some loss 
from the $3 pa* emit of stiKtents who planned to remain at sehc^ol to Year 12, there 
wmtld also be some prop<fft!(»i of the toKtecicted 24 per crot who will opt to stay m to 
Year 12. This general (»ttem was sunxH'ted by evidence firom a stucty in tM-ogress at the 
ACER which involved a larger siffvey of 1437 Year 10 students fh)m 28 randomly 
selected Victorian high schools (Ainley, Batten, and MiUer, 1983). In that survey, 51 per 
cent of Year 10 stiKlents imiirated that they would remain at sdml to the ma of Year 
12, 19 pw cent said that they wwld leave after completing Year 11, 9 pw cent would 
leave at the end of Year 10, and 20 per cent w^ undecided. Given that the larger 
survey was ccmducted later in tte year (and hence fewer sttKl^ts were undecicted), the 
results were consistent with those from the sixteen schools. On this ba^ it seemed 
likely that the increased retenticm rates (Served in 1983 were likely to be si^ain^ w, 
at l^t, maintained over the next few years. 

Influences cm Decision to Stay at Scho<ri or Leave 

Tables 5.2, 5.3, and 5.4 show how important the various reascH^ were in influencing the 
students In the three response groups in the sixte«i schools to stay tm at school or leave. 
In eadt table, the reasons are listed in perceived wder of importance. For all three 
groups, the least important influences were the opinions of teachers and the plans of 
friCTds. Parents' opiniww were of little impOTtancc to early leavers and to the undecided 
gro^>, but they were of greats Importance in their influence on students who had 
decided to stay to Year 12. 

Enjoyment of school and interest in schoolwjrk were mi^e-^ai^ reasons for 
students in the three groups deciding to stay on at school or leave. There was unanimity 
also in the three groups in the type of reason that had most influence on their decisim, 
altNHigh tire rank order of individual items varied from group to group. The most 
important reasons were connected with school achievement and future career. For the 
early leavers, the^ reasore were: eamii^ money, having a job, aral having enouffh 
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Table 5.2 lemr 10 Studenf t lofliteocet on Peel s ion to Leave School 



before Year 12 





Mean 


rating*" 


(1-4) 


Reason 


Males 


Fraales 


Persons 


I went to earn my own ooney 


3.54 


3.61 


3.58 


T vill have enough education for what ^ vant to do 


3.14 


3.26 


3.22 


T will have a job to go to 


3.07 


3.06 


3.06 


I tninic It 18 oetter to get into the lob sarket early 


3.01 


2.73 


2.84 


I an not doing nell enoug|i at achool 


2.81 


2.56 


2.69 


School work is not intereating 


2.59 


2.46 


2.51 


1 do not enjoy school 


2.48 


2.53 


2.52 


I could mot do subjects that 4#ould be useful to sie 


2.56 


2.41 


2.47 


Ny parents do not want me to stay on at school 


2.01 


1.60* 


1.78 


Most of sy friends plan to leave school early 


1.88 


1.65 


1.75 


My teachers do not think I should stay at school 


1.79 


1,62 


1.69 



a H - 124 

b 1 ■ not at all important; 

2 ■ slightly ioportanti 

3 ■ fairly important; 

4 ■ very ifoportant. 

* Difference significant at the 5 per cent level allowing for a design 
effect factor of 2. 



Table 5.3 Year 10 Students : tnfluences on Pccision to Complete Year 12 





Mean Rating^ 


fI-4) 


Season 


Males 


Females 


Persons 


T need a pass at Year 12 for ay future career 


3.65 


3.75 


3.71 


I do well in Biy school work 


3.54 


3.57 


3.56 


I cm do subjects that are useful to ne 


3.50 


3.57 


3.54 


My parents want me to stay at school 


3.11 


2.85C 


2.95 


School work is interesting 


2.89 


2.76 


2.81 


I enjoy school 


2.68 


2.72 


2.71 


My teachers think I should stay at school 


2.44 


2.33 


2.37 


Moat of my friends plan to stay on at school 


1.97 


1.90 


1.92 



a H - 473 



b 1 ■ not at all important; 

2 » slightly importcnt; 

3 ■ fairly important; 

4 » very important. 

c Difference appoaches significance at the five per cent level after 
allowing for design effects. Without allowance for the clustered 
sample, the difference would appear to be significant. 
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Table ••4 Year 10 Students^ : Potential Influences on Students vho Were 
Undecided 





Mean Hating^ 


(1-4) 


Reasra 


Males 


Females 


Persons 


Doing well in my school vork 


3.54 


3.68 


3.61 


Being able to do subjects that are useful to 


3.58 


3.65 


3.61 


HOC Dei ng able to fina a lob 


3.15 


3.24 


3.20 


Needing a pass in Year 12 for sy future career 


3.06 


3.30 


3.19 


School work is interesting 


3.00 


3.11 


3.06 


Enjoying school 


2.90 


3.09 


".00 


My parents wanting ne to stay at school 


3.07 


2.91 


2.99 


Having no other plans 


2.58 


2.60 


2.59 


My teachers thinking l should stay at school 


2.31 


2.35 


2.33 


Ny friends deciding to stay at school 


1.94 


2.06 


2.00 



a N • 210* 



b 1 ■ not at all important; 2 » slii^htly important; 3 • fairly important; 
4 » very important. 

educatlOT for a futia^ career. The three reasons that were most important to both the 
undecided groi^ am! tte Year 12 completion grt^ were: doing well at schooU doing 
useftd 8id>jects, and needing a pass in Year 12 for a future career, with the lattw rea^ 
being most important to those students who had already decided to complete Year 12, 
and *doir^ well at sdiool work* being most important to the undecicted group. 

liatir^ given to potential influences have been recorded separately tot males and 
females as well as f<ff stiKients overall. Few differences were fcsukl between males and 
females in the importance which they accorded to the stated reasons for staying at or 
leavii^ school, though there was a tendency for males to rate parents' wishes as more 
important than did female* 

Chapter 1 stated that the factors studied in the sixteen schools wcHild be groumJed 
in the notion that young people would remain at school if they believed school was a 
satisfyii^ {dace in terms of their immediate experience and if they believed that thero 
were benefits to be gained in the Icmg run from what schools offered, at least in 
a>mparteon with the alternatives avaflable. It would seem from the evidence provided by 
the student questionnaire that tlw educational decisicra of thrae Year 10 students were 
more str<»igly governed by personal investment factors than by sc}kh>1 enjoyment factors. 

Post-school IntenticH^ 

StiKlmts were asked for a general indication of tteir plans after leaving school, and also 
fot an indication of parents and teachers^ opinions and friend^' plans* Table S.5 gives the 
overall percentage frequencies for eight eonibinatiora of employment and educaticm and 
a *d<»i't know' category. 
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Tsble 5*5 Year 10 Studcntg : Xntenrions after Leaving School 





Own 


ParenCs' 


Teachers ' 




Percentagaa recorded 


opinicm 


opinion 


opinion 


Frient's 


rui. i*"E iBic «ii one 


91 


tV 


IZ 


7 


Villi M^fflMk fl^tlHv ^tf%K 


% 


t 
I 


n 

0 


• 

I 


Foll'time atudy/full-tioe job** 


6 


6 


1 


4 


Part-tiM atudy and part-tit^ job 


4 


2 


1 


2 


Full-eime job and part-*tiii^ study 


6 


3 


0 


1 


Full-tim job alone 


49 


43 


10 


42 


Part-time job alone 


1 


1 


0 


5 


Part-tiM atudy alone 


2 


3 


1 


1 


Don't knov 


8 


21 


75 


38 



« R • 810 valid ease*. 

b This response is interpreted as indicating that Che student would choose 
either of these two options. 

Nearly all students appeared to know what they wanted to do when they left 
schook there were wily 8 pw cent in the 'don't ''now' eategwy. Although there were 
entries In all e^t c»teg«>ies, ft was clsar that most stuckints (76 per cent) were looking 
for a full-time commitment to one area, whether It wk employment (49 p«> cent) w 
further study (21 per cent); a fwther S per cent indicated that they would choose either 
a full-time j<* or nm-time stwfy. 

As far as the other groups were concerned (parents, teachers, and friemte), there 
was a close matching of student opinion and parent opinion in the eight categories. A 
reasraiably high (N-opOTtlop of students (38 per cent) did not know their f^lmtte' 
intentions, perhaps indleatli^ that post-school plans did not comprf^ an area where 
peer-group prewure was str«^y felt. It certainly did not appear to be an area where 
teacher opinion was sought by students, as 75 per cent indicated that they did not know 
what their teachers thought ab«it their post-school occupaticHs. Both of these results 
were eondstent with tl» low impOTtance ratings accorded to frientte' piare and teachers' 
oplni(8» in Tables 5.2, 5.3 and 5.4. 

Tables 5.8, 5.7, and 5.8 contain the percentages recorded for the varioiB categoric 
wh«i the student groi^ was broken up Into its three compOTients; the prospective early 
school leavers, those planning to complete Year 12, and students who were still 
undecided. 

As might be expected, most of those planning to leave befwe Year 12 (84 per cent) 
planned to take a full-time job, either alone «• combined with part-time study. Probably 
because their post-school futt?^ were closer to hand than those of the other two groups, 
the percentage of uncommitted students wis smaller in this (3 per cent, compared 
with 9 and 11 per cent). 
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Table 5.6 



Year 10 Studentg*'^ i 
Leavers 



Intent iona after Leaving School for Sarly 



Percentages recorded 



Own Parents* Teachers* 

opinicm opinion opinion Friends 



Full- time study alone 
Full-tiM study and part-tiB» Job 
Full-tioe study/full-tisas job** 
Part-tiae study and part-tiae lob 
Full-tise Job and part-tisie study 
Full-tine Job alone 
Part-time Job alone 
Part-tiae study alone 
Dmi't know 



2 
3 



9 


8 


6 


2 


0 


I 


2 


1 


2 


I 


1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


66 


17 


SI 


1 


1 


5 


2 


1 


1 


IS 


73 


34 



a 

b 



N ■ 183 valid cases. 

This response is interpreted as indicating that the student would choose 
either of these two options. 



Table 5.7 



Year 10 Students' 
Planning Year 12 



Intention s after Leav'ng School for those 



Percentag es recorded 

FuU-tiae study aloi» 
Pull-tia» study and part-time job 
Full-time study/full-tisw job** 
Part-time study and part-tiii» job 
Full-time job and part-time study 
Full-time job alone 
Part-time job alone 
Part-time study tlone 
Don't krnnr 



Own Parents' Teachers' 

opinion opinion opinion Friends 



33 
6 
7 
6 

4 
32 
0 
3 
9 



30 
2 
8 

2 
1 

31 
0 
2 

24 



14 
0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
76 



34 
4 



N " 423 valid cases. " — 

Tlit r«r;r ^•/"'"P™*^*' " indicating that the student i«,uld choose 
either of these tvo options. v i»«#ot: 
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Table 5.8 Year 10 Students" t Intentions after Leaving School jor those 
Dndecidec' 



Own Parents* Teachers' 



Percentages reco-ded 



opinion opinion opinion 



Friends 



Pull'tiae study sloiw 

Pttll'tinHs study and part-tiae job 

Fall-tioe study/full-ti»e job*» 

Part-tiae study and part'tim job 

Full-tiae job and part-time study 

Full-tine job alone 

Part-CiM job alone 

Part'tine study alone 
Don't know 



10 15 11 
1 1 1 
4 3 I 
3 2 0 
7 3 I 

64 51 n 

1 I 0 

0 3 1 

11 21 75 



7 
0 
2 
I 
0 
47 
4 
1 

39 



a a • 189 valid cases. 

b This response is interpreted as indicating that the student would choose 
either of these two options. 

AmiMig the group planning to complete Year 12, students were et^lly committed 
to full-time stu<fy and full-time ww-k (39 per cent in the first category and 36 per cent in 
the other). The um)eci<ted grmip were more similar in their plans to the w)y whool 
leaver group than the Year 12 gr<Hq>, with 71 per cent imlieatii^ that tlwy wwild lilce a 
fuU-time Job and only 11 per cent preferrli^ full-time stwty. 

Althoii^ more than one-third of the stiKlents in eadi group did iK>t know tiwir 
fritmhr' intentiww, for those who did, the intention i»ttem was similar to the students' 
own intentions. Parents' opinions showed a similar tremJ, although there was a slight 
tendency afi^wrent in the early leavers and undecided groups for students to believe that 
their parents had a strwiger preference for a full-time study commitment than they did 
themselves. 



As already mentioned, tJw October survey &]so examined reasoi» given by Year 10 
students for stayii^ at school w living. The data from the sixteen schools was 
coUected during the second Imlf of second term in 1983. The other study gathered data 
by questionnaire coring October 1983, and involved a larger number of students in a 
le^&r number of randomly selected schools. In all, there were 1437 students from 28 
high sc^ls and 519 students from 11 technical sclrools. The rrapcmse rate from tl«se 
schools was 98 i»r cent. The list of reasors which students were asked to. rate differed 
from those in the study of the sixteen scfwols because the focus of the study was a little 
different. Despite such differences, the ^coreJ study was able to used to check the 
validity of the data in the sixteen school study and provide; addltlmal Information. 
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R«tt<»» for PUamlre to Leave School 

TkUe S.9 emtiins an iiidieation of the Importaroe aeewded to varfcms rrawm for 
\€wb^ B^tooH^ given by stiK^ts who planned to leave ^u)ol at tte aid of Year 10. 
Even thm^ these data are not strictly comparable with time in Table 5.2, which 
concerned reasms for leavii^ befwe Year 12, the general pattern is similar with the 
most importantly rated reanra beif« *gettii% a ^earning my own moroy*, *havii^ 
enough e(hieatlon% *startiiir an a(^ntiGerii{{^, ami *gettii« into the fob market ewly*. 
The middle^aniced reamns ctmoemed ^ijoymeoit of sdmil, int^est in sdNiol woric, 
relative swcess in s^tooL T\)e l^ist importantly rated reasois were the advice of 
teadien and parents the plara of friemts. 

Difference between males and females were evident amcmg Mgh «^1 stuitents 
only for the reason 7 intend to start an aKH^nticeAi{^, with males rating this mwe 
important than females. This applied Bmo^ technic ^lool studcmts as well as am<mg 
high school stiKtents. 

Students were also asked to imJIcate which was the most important influence on 
their decision to leave school. DetaOed results have been shorni in Figure S.l. Omerally 
the rea^ for plannir^ to leave school, which was most often designated by male 
stiKtents as most important, was *to start an apiH^tice^ip^, followed 1^ eitlm tH^iing to 
get a J^b' for high school students, w wantii^ to earn my own nKmey* fw tectmical 
school students. For female high school stu<tents, the time realms most ft^ently 
desigrated as the most impOTtant factors in plannii^ to leave ^hoal w^ to earn my 
own mcmey*, to start an apprenticeships 'not en^yii^ sehooP. In tl^ ease of female 
technical school students, the two reascms most fi*equ€^tly indicated as most impcNiant 
were 'to get a ajti 'not enjoyli^ school^ Overall th€a» remdts point to the 
importance of independence, seen In relation to work, as being {M^ominent in the plaro of 
Year 10 students to leave school. 

R^rons for Planning to Stay at School 

Table 5.10 contaira infc^matic^ from the larger sample of students cmcerning reasons 
f<^ staying at school beyond Year 10, Since It does nut ^^ate those plannii^ to leave 
at the end of Y€»r 11, or those who were undecided, from those continuity to Year 12, it 
not strictly comparable wft^ Table 5.3. In Table 5.10, reasons tor continuing at school 
are listed In descending order accordlr^ to the Importance ratings given by high school 
students. 

In examining the pattern for high school students, the mc«it impCH'tant reasons for 
continuing were related to future career, occupatim, and success at school. Enjoyment 
of school and interest In school work were middle-ranked reasons foi continuing at 
school. Parents' wishes were wnsldered to be of comparable Importance to these 
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Tcbl« 5*9 October Surrey, Yer 10 Stodantti IpfXttences <m Pecition to Leave School Mt the Bad of Year 10 



Keen reting^^ 

Hi^ schMlc^ TeehnicAl schools^ 



X vill leave school hecfi*ites 


Males 


Fosales 




Males 


Fenales 


Ferton* 


Z tope to get e Job 


3.66 


3.59 


3.62 


3.58 


3.83 


3.70 


I went to a an W9 ovii nonev 


3-21 


3.26 


3.23 


3.50 


3.67 


3.52 


I vill have enouidi edticati<Hi for what I Mnt to do 


2.94 


2.83 


2.88 


3*00 


1.90* 


2.89 


I inteod to atart an apprenticeship 


3.63 


2.06*** 


2.82 


3.61 


2 .09*** 


3.45 




2 79 


A . 07 




3 19 


1 in 


3 18 


I trill have a job to go to 


2. as 


2.62 


2.73 


3.21 


2.82 


3.16 


I do fsot enjoy school 


2.65 


2. 65 


2.65 


2.53 


2.92 


2.58 


School work is not interesting 


2.34 


2.55 


2.44 


2.33 


2.20 


2.32 


X Mm not doing nell enough at school 


2.48 


2.37 


2.42 


2.14 


2.08 


2.13 


X could not do subjects that ii^ld be useful to oe 


2.08 


2.38 


2.24 


2.04 


1.80 


2.02 


My teachers do not think I should stay at school 


1.56 


1.49 


1.52 


1.70 


1.56 


1.68 


My parents 60 not vant ne to stay on at school 


1.29 


1.43 


1.36 


1.53 


1.45 


1.52 


Most of oy friends plan to leave school early 


1.23 


1.26 


1.24 


1.52 


1.20 


1.49 



a 1 " not at all important; 2 - slit^tly important; 3 « fairly imiK>rtant; 

4 ■ very important, 
b R - 128. 
e N « 105. 

*M difference significant at the 0.1 per cent level. 
* difference significant at the 5 i^r cent level. 
(Design effect factor has been asstssed as 2). 
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Figure 5. I October Survey, Year 10 Students: Reasons for Planning to 
Leave School Rated as ^tost Important 



Note: 



Rll 

Rl 
RS 
Rh 



I intend to start an apprenticeship. 

I want to earn my own money, 

I hope to get a job. 

J do not enjoy school. 



factors. The least important influences were the c^iniot^ of teachers and friemte. 
Negative factors such as not beir^ able to gel a jcb^ not being able to get an 
apprenticeship, or having no other plans were rated among the less important influences 
on staying on at school, 

Ammg high sch<H>I students there were soi^ie diff^ences between males and 
females. Females rated school'-related influencei !e.g. doii^ well in school work, school 
is Interestir^, enjoyii^ school) as more important than did males. This aspect of the 
different ratings accorded to school factors by females and males was consistent with 
earlier observations and will be noted in a subsequent analysis. Female stuctents also 
attached more importance to the requirements of a future career than did males. 
Amc»H? technical school students, not being able to get an apprenticeship tended to be 
rated as more important by m Jes than females. 
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Tabic 5.10 October Survey r Year 10 Studects: Influences on Staying at School beyond Year 10 



Mean rating*^ 



High schools^ Technical schools^ 



I will itay on at school i 






Males 


Females 


Persons 


Bfales 


Females 


Persons 


I need to complete Year 11 


'2 for oy 


future career 


3.51 


3.66* 


3.60 


2.99 


3.27 


3.04 


I can do subjects that are 


jful to tae 




3.47 


3.53 


3.51 


3.35 


3.47 


3.37 


Another year at school co 


. help ae to 


get a job 


3.31 


3.41 


3.37 


3.33 


3.30 


3.37 


I am doing mil in my sch ^ 


work 




3.25 


3.44** 


3.36 


3.09 


3.15 


3.10 


I fini school wrk Int vcf 


Ing 




2.46 


2.62* 


2.56 


2.22 


2.62* 


2.31 


Mjr parent* wanCed iK to 


&y at school 




2.53 


2.56 


2.55 


2.62 


2.49 


2.60 


I am enjoying school 






2.40 


2.55* 


2.49 


2.14 


2.27 


2.17 


I csonot find a job 






2.36 


2,50 


2.45 


2.57 


2.77 


2.61 


X have no other plans 






2.12 


2.28 


2.22 


2.17 


2.46 


2.23 


My teachers think I should 


stay on at school 


2,07 


2.0? 


2.08 


1.94 


1.89 


1.93 


I cannot get an apprentice 


ship 




2.12 


2.00 


2.05 


2.60 


2.20* 


2.20 


My friends decide to stay 


at school 




1.34 


1.40 


1.38 


1.45 


1.30 


1.42 



a 1 « not ct all ioportantj 2 » slightly imp.>rtant; 3 - fairly important; 

4 * very important • 
b R • 1^92. 
c N * 402. 

** difference significant at the 1 per cent level 
* difference significant at the 5 per cent level 
(Design effect factor has been assumed as 2). 
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Figure 5.2 October y^u rvey, Year 10 Students: Reasons for Planning t o 
Sta y on at School Rated as Most Important " 

Note: R3 = I need to complete Year 11 or 12 for my future career. 
R6 = Another year at school could help me to get a job. 
RIO = I cannot get an apprenticeship. 

The results of students' Indications of the most Important reason for returning to 
school, as presented in Figure 5.2, showed two reasons standing out ft-om the others. The 
reason most frequently nominated as most Important by all groups was T need to 
complete Year 11 or 12 for future career*. The second most frequently nominated reas«i 
was 'another year at school could help me to get a job'. For technical school male 
students, not being able to get an apprenticeship was also frequenUy nominated as the 
most important reason for returning to school. 

Staying or Leaving; A Summary 

The data from the larger sample were broadly consistent with those from the students In 
the sixteen schools. In general, personal investment factors seemed to Influence the 
educational decisions of Year 10 students more strongly than did school enjoyment 
factors. Neverthel^ school enjoyment factors were of moderate importance to 
stiKients in decidir^ whether to stay at school or to leave. 
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student Interview 



The analyses pre^nted In Chapter 3 suggested a relationship t^^tween curriculum 
offerings and retentim rat«. Some of the reasons given by students in <pi€»tlcMwalre 
respor^es suggested that *doing ureful st^Ject^ wi» an ir pwtant reamn fCH* stayiiv on 
^ that satisfactim with schMl was a middle-level influence cm plannii^ to stay at 
school. It was decided to ai^ent this infmrnatiOT, and explore thc^ issues further, by 
conducting int^views with some of the Year 10 students in the sixteen schools. 

The methodology has been described in Chapter 2. Briefly, two groups of six to 
eifi^t students were interviewed in each school; each group was elected to cover a range 
of abilities ami attitudes to school. Tl^ interview fwmat directed discu^m towante 
the curriculum and organization for Years 10, 11, and 12, and student opinion of 'i&eful 
sid>jectsf and areas for change. 

Mc«^ than 200 stwtents took part in the group Interviews. Their educational 
intentions were m follows: approximately 60 per cent inteiuJed to complete Year 12, 
whtte 30 per cent thoi^ht they wwild l^ve at the end of Year 11 and 10 per cent at the 
end of Year 10. 

Comments on Year 10 

The «ie aspect of the year^ work that received overwhelming support from students was 
careers e<hicatiofi. Positive commente were made abcnit careers teachers, careers 
rooms, careers tmits electives, and wc»rk experience was seen as interesting, involving, 
and very important to students. 

As far as subjects were concerned, a greater number of positive comments were 
made abcmt elective subjects than about core subjects. t'Ik elective subject most 
freqwntly singled out fw commendatiOT was c<mumer education, which students valued 
becau« of the insist it provided into tte way in which the adult wwld operated and 
basic skQls that were needed to cope with that world. Other electives that were 
mentioned several times were cookii^, sewii^, computers, ami community studies. All 
were considered to be inter^ting because of their {M^actical nature and their Immediate 
relevance to the wOTld outsdde school. 

The core subjects that drew favourable comments from students wwe mainly in the 
humanities area, partlculary English, more in relatlcm to writing, practical exercis€», and 
dbcuaslOT than to the study of literature. Students In two of the schools were eager to 
explain why Integrated studies and social science were sudi good subjects. They 
appreciated both the sid)ject content and the teaching methCKb, which incoporated the 
concept of a negotiated curriculum. 
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We would go and find out about things we really wanted to know about, go to 
places, ami have people in to talk to us. 

You do topics that teach you more about after school life and how to get along in 

Tlw most impwtant thing the course teaches you is self-motivation. 

It's good because you still learn what you're suited to learn, the basic stuff, then 
you learn whatever else interests you. 

Negative comments were ft^quently made about core subjects, particularly 
mathematics, history, and geography. The main criticisms were that the subjects were a 
re-run of last year's work (which si^gested a lack of co-ordination between subject 
teachers at different year levels), and that the work was not relevant to students' 
present or future lives. 

The most specific, and frequently made, complaint was about computer stialies. 
The subject itself was seen to be important by students, but they were not happy with 
the way it was tai«ht. They did not feel that the teachers in charge of the subject were 
really qualiHed to teach it, often knowii« less than some of the students, and they felt 
they wore not given enoi^ hands-<ni [»>actieal work. 

There were a number of general complaints about the yean ^School is boring*, 
♦Nothing good or new or different has happemrd this year', 'We don't learn things that 
would be helpful in a job', and it's been a waste of a year'. Nevertheless, even in schools 
where students seemed to be unhappiest, there was a strong conviction that 'you have to 
stay on so you can get a better job*. There was also a certain amount of Inertia evident, 
in that students would prefer to put up with the inadequacies of the school they knew 
ratho* than change to another school. 

Opinions were divided about «>me of the organizational aspects of the work in Year 
10. Some students thought that there shwUd be a greater freedom of subject choice in 
the middle school, whUe others beUeved that all students needed to experience the same 
range of subjects, although there was some disagreement about the composition of the 
core. Differing views were expressed about the unit system (taking subjects for a term 
rather than a year). Supporter? felt the system gave them the ofi^rtunity to covca- a 
wide range of subject ereas, and the flexibflity to be able to change from an 
uninteresting unit durii^ tJw year or to continue on for tfw ftill year with units of 
interest. Detractors felt that it was not possible with units to 'get a reaUy good grip on 
a s(d>ject', ami that the WT^ization of the unit system meant that early comers were 
given the sid>jects of their choice 'but if you're at the end, you mightn't get anything yw 
want'. 

There were some complaints about students beir^ inadequately infOTmed about new 
subjects before the beginning of tiw year, and one student suggested that at the end of 
Year 9 there should be a slrort trial period of subjects similar to work experience. 
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There was a strong feeling expressed in more than half the groui^ interviewed that 
Year 10 should prepare stirfents better for Year 11, mainly by teachers setting more 
examinations and being stricter with students about getting work done. 
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Comments on Year U 

On the whole, students were not looking forward with any real enthusiasm to the two 
final years of secondary schooUng. The most common reaction to the prospect of Year 
11 was that it was a •big jump' from Year 10 to Year U, which invo' «td harder wwk and 
more of it. In addition, stwJents were Intimidated by the thought of examinations. 

The most common positive statements referred to the wider range of subjects and 
greater freedom of subject choice at Year 11. Three subjects rated a specific mention 
because of their positive attributes: legal studies, which was 'good because you learn 
what your rights are'; social awareness, because 'it tells you what's g<Ang on in the world*; 
and English, where it involved drama, discussion, and oral work. 

The alternative courses or siOijccts which were offered in a few of the schools drew 
positiw respwises even when students were not pers«ially involved in such courses. The 
way these subjects were taught was seen to be characterized by smaUer working groups 
of rtudents and more indiviAial help from teachers. The more {wactical emphasis of the 
course was seen as 'a better way of learning, more fun', resulUng In students developing 
more confidence and Independence. 

You go out into the community a lot, which is a good idea because we're 'n school 
and w don't see much of life outside and It's pretty Interesting. In n<>r'nalsy^ts 
you study a textbook, t»it in Active Leamif^ you do things and go out ana loou ai 
things. 

Comments on Year 12 

Yme 12 was still too far away from them for most students to have thought much about 
It. Comments tended to be negative, particularly in relation to HSC Group I subjects. 
The words 'frightening' and 'terrifyinT were laed; reference was made to the Increased 
pressure, wo-k load, and competition. Students disliked the way so much depended on 
one exam and thtj fact that, because of t^ way the system was organized, a certain 
number of students had to fail. Despite these gloomy prognostications, the HSC year 
was generally considered to be worth the effort involved because 'It can get you into the 
course you want' and 'It gives you a better chance of getting a job'. 

■Much more pceltlve comment was made about the STC course that was offered in 
several of the schools, although it was acknowle<^ that the qualificatlcm gave 
restricted admittance to tertiary Irstltutlons. Students liked the idea of a final report 
which took account of the whole year's work and attitude and participation, and was not 
just an examination result. StiKients ap{Mt»ved the appro* ch used in the course: 
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It*s a diffcarent may of teaching - stuctents have a say in the course and can do the 
course that will help them when they leave school. 

Teachers don't push you - if you can do it, it's yow o«vn thii^. It mak^ you grow 
up a bit more. 

CommCTts on Teaching 

Sttxlents made widely varied comments abwt the quality of the teaching which they 
experienced. According to the dissatisfied stxidents, teachers 'are tl^ worst thii^ about 
schoor, 'seem to give their attenticm c»ily to stwfents wto are going to <k) well*, 'ckm't 
really care about students', 'don't relate to you or talk to you, they lecture yotf. By 
ccmtrast the satisfied stucfents saw their teachers as people who 'are kind't listen to you', 
'really <mre ab<Hit you', 'are like frlem^, 'telp you if you fall behimf , 'treat you as an 
eqaaVf 'have a really dose relatim^hip with students'. 

Every school perceived to have both 'good' and 'bad' teachers, but in several 
sdK)ols there seemed to t)e, according io the students, more of (me categm^y than the 
other. One particularly sad commr.nt was that 'the wtole school is in a state of apathy - 
no-me cares any more about the school, neither the teachm hot the kl63\ 

Special comments were made about a particular teadiii^ tecimiqw, writiiqf 
information on the board tw transcription: 

We shiMild Imve more discussion in class. Most teachers fmt write things on the 
board fw you to copy down. 

Science is boring, just writing thfi^ down off the board - the words don't go into 
your head. We should do moi*e thir^. 

At other schools you (ton't think for yourselves, teachers ji»t put stuff cm the board 
and yoj copy ft aH down. Here you discus things, yw learn how to be inctependent, 
you feel more like a grown^. 

Useful Subjects 

StiKJents were almost unanimcnis in their interpretatlcm of the pi^rase 'useful subject'r it 
was something that was directly related to the career path the student wanted to 
follow. Specific examples were given of useful si*jects, such as typii^, shorthand, 
accountir^, computer stiKlies, English, and mathematics. 

Most students seemed to agree that stayir* on at school was a means to an end, a 
passport to a better fob. Some students said they would leave during the year if thsy 
were offered a good job (with a stress on the word 'good*), but most who were undecided 
about their careers felt they would stay on at school as long as they continwd to be 
successful there. 

The question of liking sdtTOl as a factor in the decision to stay on was not of 
particular importance lo students. One stuctent said, 'School enjoyable? That's beside 
the point really: it <toe^n't help you very much being enjoyable'. 
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Some sti^nts did mentic^i ureful subjects or s^^t areas fcH* reasons that were 
not eare^ Unkedi 

Computer studies and media studies beeai^ they are relevant to stuctents and the 
world and to ott^ sid>jects. 

DaDy Uvii^ ^flls. 

Home economies makes 3^ able to look after your^lf. 

Subjects that allow you to imderstand peopled behaviow and the problems the 
wwld to facing at pre^it. 

A sid>jeet that wwld be useful to yma- hobbies* 

Two sti«l€»its were able to ctef^d the stance they took in definir^ two traditimal 
academic subjects as useful. Or% student felt that a study of Asdan histwy was useful 
becaise It infli^nced the way the world to today and you imderstaml it better, like 
Vietnam*. The other student resq^uided to an attadc (m the study of Shake^>eare^ plays 
Ct)^y*re not much use to usO by rayii^ 

But it advance ywr i^ais You ean^t be staid all your life and say 1 haven*t (tone 
this so rm not going to ever do it'. It widens your views cf everythii^ - now you 
know it and yw^d have an c^inim in an argument. 

Changes 

Some of the students' si^gestims f<s* chai^ have already been covered in the sectims 
on teachers and on curriculum at dinerent year levels. Students reiterated that teadiers 
fhould be stricter with their classes, and that sc^Is should offw more practical, 
tectaiieal, am! techiwlogical si^ject^ either by addii« new siri)jects to the curriculum or 
by ^lapting ones that are already there. One s.udent sc^gested that biology, for 
instanct?, "Should have things like animal care as well es working from a textbook'. 

At one school, students i^ked that studmt allowances should be increased to enable 
them to stay on to Year 12. Students at other schools wanted noney spent on better 
facilities and resources to ^vice areas such as art, ^lort, and computer studio. 
Several groups were dissatisfied with the restricted access they had to the library and 
wanted additioiml staff in this area. Stwtents in four of the schoob wanted com mm 
rooms tor senior stuctent^ ami in three schools stiKlents wanted a smoking area. 

Many of the grcmps felt that senior stiKlents shmild be given more free<k>m and 
should be treated as adults by the teachers. There were alM complaints about 'stupid, 
petty rules^ that restricted student movement around the school. 

StiKients in t^ of the groips would have liked to see an increased emphasfe in their 
sdiools im leisure activities, sporty c^mpSj and exeursicms, as well as 'i^mething to <k> at 
lunchtime'. 

In several sdrools a plea was macte for teacher continuity. As one student said, 
'Wh€3i the teac^ changes few times in the one year, it makes it hard to learn'. 



students regretied that teacher turnover often meant that subjects dtea{^>eared 
altc^ther: 

Rural stiKlies was the best stdiject Fve ever dcme - we iMiDt sheife fw the animals 
and learnt how to keep them and feed them. Thm the teacher left. Now the 
animals have gone and the shecb are in ruins, and no me ^ the subject any 
mofCr 

From the stt^tents* commits in this and other ^tions, certain recurring tlwrn^ 
emerge that are an indication of what these Year 10 stiKlents ccmsidered to be impc^ant 
about the senior years of s^cmdary sdK>oL To many of tte stiRtoits, particularly Umae 
in traditional academic spools, the two Hnal years of secmdary school seemed to be 
merely a stage to be endured in w6er to qualify for the next stage, a tertiary cmffse w a 
job. bi orda* to adiieve thb gcmlf it was often necessary to take theory-rented 
sid>jects and submit to the HSC final examinatim system, but there was a strmg 
imiication from stiKients that they did am) wwM pref^ different types of sid>Jects amS 
diffa^t ai^roaches to leamii^. Students seem^ to api»^iate teachif^ modes that 
wied from the traditional lecture ami stiKty of texts, and they expreraed a iH^eference 
for sid>ject5 that had a personal relevance to tf^m w a contemporary s^HHal relevance. 

Teachers were obviously a critiral factor in determinii^ student satisfaction with 
sdiool in general and with the study of particular Ejects. The ability of teachers to 
cc^ with the affective domains of schooling ^ well the cognitive (tomains was 
important to stuttents« 

Most of these findings from the stu lent interviews reinf<Mrced the findings fkrom the 
Year 10 survey. In addition, from the interview data it was pebble to ictentify the 
particular feature of the alternative course that attracted student imrtidpaticms the 
empl^te on community and w(^k*related subjects, the use of descriptive as^sssment 
rather than end-of-year examinatirns, and the ^couragement of sttslent indepenctence 
ami involvement in decisim making. An issue that emerged from the student interviews 
that was not specifically addressed in the <^estionnaires was the importance of careers 
education to Year 10 students. It would be difficult to determine the degree to which 
the provisi(^ of careers educati<m directly affected stu<tent retention, but students 
appeared to value thte experience becai^ it gave them a clearer and norc informed 
basis from which to make a decision. 



Certain characteristics of students and schools appeared to be associated with the 
propensity of Year 10 stu<tents to remain at school. 



The Intentions of Year 10 Students to Remain at School 
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Student Char' uteris tics 



3 Perceived Ability 



3 Intention 



• Socioeconomic status 

• Migrant - (Ion-English 

• Migrant - English 
« Sex 



4 Quality of School Life 



• Positive Affect 

• Negative Affect 

• Achievement 

• Identity 



School Characteristics 



' Teachers 

• Opportunity 

• Status 



* Curriculum type 

* Co-ordination 

* leaching Experience 



Figure 5.3 Model for the Analysis of Student Intentions 



The Model 



Chapter 1 outlined factors identiHed in other research studies as linked to student 
decisioi^ to remain at school (socic^ccmomic status, ethnicity, {^rceived ability), as well 
as some possible factc^rs, such as c^ltty of sdiool life. In additi^m, it was suggested that 
the influence of school curricula (especially at Year 12) and school organization 
(especially the extent of oo-^wdinati<m of the prt^am) d^^ved investigaticm. 

For the present analysii, the variables were groiq)ed i» independent variables 
(either stiKtent diaracteristlcs such i» sociwconomfc static, ethnicity and rax, or school 
characteristics sudi as curriculum type and extent of program co-ordinati<m), mediating 
variables (perceived ability and the c^lity of school life), and the (tependent variable 
(the intentim to remain at school). The model und«Plylr« the analyst hm been 
represented in Figure 5.3. The variables used in the model were <te fined as follows. 

(a) Socioeccmomic static was based <m the father^ occupatlOT coded on the 1 6-point 



(b) Ettoicity was embodied as two dummy varii^les based m the country of father^s 
birth. The first referred to students whwe fath«r was bom in u 
non-English-^^ealcir^ country, whidi was coded as 1 with others coded as 0. The 
secom! referred to students whose fath» w^ bom in an Engllsh-spcalcing country 
other than Ai®tralla# The reference ^^oup were students wh(^ fathers were bom 
in AustraUa. 

(c) Sex was dichotomous, with males coded as 1 and females c<K}ed as 2, 

(d) CurriwJum type referred to the program offered at Year 12 in which 1 = either 
Group 1 HSC std^jects alcNde (five schools) between <^e and two Group 2 subjects 
in addition to Group 1 (five schools), and 2 = an alternative cour% comprising 
eitter an STC course (three schools), a range of Group 2 si^jeets making a 



ANU scale. 
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course (two selK>o1s), w a sdiool ecrrtifloate course (me school). Exploratory wwk 
had sugK^ted that this dielK>tonio(» groupii^ into traditional and innovative 
currioulum t^>es was tM>th »>un<ter statistically and more easily Interpreted. 
Chapter A contains more detail of the course structures operatir^ in the sixteen 
schools. 

(e) Co-<^inat!(m ref^red to the extent to which teachm saw the school i»H^am as 
co^K>rdinated. It was the average score for teachers at the school w a five-item 
scale of satisfact(M*y reliability (see Appendix IT). A number of cmrelatra which 
C(Mild not be included in the analysis becawe of prc^lems of coUinearity at sctool 
level are discussed later. 

(f) Teaching exi^rimce referred to the average numtier of years of teaching 
experience of the staff. This wm obtained from the teacher questimnaires. 

(g) received ability was a single-item 5**point scale asking students to rate their 
ability from ^a lot below average* .0 *a lot above average\ 

(h) Quality of school life was discus^ in Cfmpter 2. The full imtrument cmtained 
seven sub-scales designated as positive affect, negati^ affect, iitentity, 
q>portunity, status, achievement, and teachers. Because there was evidence of 
muIt{H*ollinearity between some of these scales, the regr^ion analyse was based 
on the most general measure of satisfactim with schooli positira affect. 
Correlations between other scales ami intentim to remain at selwl have also been 
reported in a separate sid>-secti<:»i. P?>yclu>metric properties of the Otwlity of 
School Life questionnaire have been described in Af^ndix n. 

(i) lntenti<m* was the student^s intention regarding stayiT^r at sdiool to Year 12 coded 
as 1 = leave at the end of Year 10 <»* don't know, and 2 = stay to complete Year 12. 

Analysfa 

Regression analysis was me6 to examine the relatiora between the variables in the 
mocfel. In addition to conducting tt^ analysis for ail students, separate analyses were 
pwformed for males and females. This enabled an examination of the diff^ences 
between males and females in the way various factors were related to an intentim to 
remain at school. Two specific points of analysis which were of a technical nature 
deserve brief mention; handling missing data and statistical significance. 

Mfesii^ data . In the analyses, pairwise (teletion of missing data was used. Even 
t)migh coping with missing data is a persistent [Hi>blem in survey research fm* which 
there is no simple and universally correct SK>lutf(m, Hertel (1976) recommends pairwise 
deleticm in calculation of t)^ correlatim matrix as t>^ preferred procedure of those 
readily available. Under thte procedure, each correlation coefficient in the matrix is 
ralculated on the basis of all the cases fcx* whidi data on both variables were pr^nt. 
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The iMTOcedure makes use of much m(^ of the avaDable data than other methocto. In the 
present analysiSf there was t^ieaUy Jimt undw S per cent mlssii^ data but, for 
aoeioeecmomic statis, 12 per cent of the rases had m^ing data. 

StatistiCTl and sia»tanttve signifieance . In prewnting the r^lts of the analysis, 
all path coefficients Imve been recorded in the tabl^. In an>roach{'^ the questim of 
statfotieal rignffieance, we have imm aware of the need for cautim becai^ of the 
nattffe of the sam ple. The sixte^ schools were elected to refH'esent variatim of 
pattmro of retentfon ratt^ than a simple ramtom sample. There are two criteria by 
which one might sim{dify the cteta in wch tables. One is to examine statistical 
signifirance and comment m these coefficients which are statistically significant at the 
5 pCT cent UifeU In the tables, coefficients which meet thte orit^'im have been 
undtflined. However, we have allowed for clustering in the sample and, the basis of 
work by Ross (1978), we have set our CTitericm for statistical signifirance of regression 
coefflcients as requirii^ the coefHcient to be 2.5 times t?^ standard ern^ rathor than 
twice the stamterd caror. The other ^iterion Is to use a measure of effect sise to 
(tet^mine whett^ a result is sutetan.^*^ - n fmicedure which to prt^bly more 
appro{»iate in a sample of the (resent design. this study, we have deemed 
standardised coeffici^ts which reached 0.1 ot greater to ba substantive. The discuss{(^ 
has COTcentrated on results which are both siA^tantive and ^ignifirant t^t also refers to 
results whidi are statistically significant \mt not substantive and results which a{H>ear to 
be 8ii>stantive but not statistically significant. 

Results for Year 10 Students 

The resjlts of the regressicm analyses implied by Figure 5.3 have been recorded in Table 
5.11. The information can be summarized as follows. Each of the statements carries the 
implicatitcm: other things equal, with other thir^ meaning the indepenctent variables 
specifled. 

Perceived ability . Stud^t intention to remain at school wwe related to their 
perceptions of their ability. Students who rated their ability hi^er were mwe inclined 
to intend to remain at sdrooL The relaticm between percei^ ability and socioeconomic 
status was just smaller then the effect sisse crfterfcm stated above and Just failed to 
reach statistical signific^ce. No other variable appeared to be related to perceived 
ability. 

Home t^fiekgrcmnd . Students of ncm-Engllsh-^akir^ l^ckground were mwe likely 
to Intend to remain at sctml than tl^fr peers whose fathers were bcHrn in Australia. The 
relatim between socioeconomic static and intention to remain at school was statistically 
significant but Just below the level fc^ substantive significance. It was positive. 
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Table 5.11 Ye<r 10 Students! Regression of Intention to Reiaain at School to 
Year 12 on Personal and School Variables 



Dependent variables 



Anoepenoenc 

VAr t AhldS 


rerce i veo 


aoi i 1 vjr 


Fosictve 


affect 


Intention 


Me trie 


St And . 




StanH 


riewr Xv 


SCanu . 


siex 


^ m\jl 


-•01 


• U7 


• Ul 


.15 


.05 


SES 


.02 


.09 


.62 


.08 


.01 


.09 


Non'English migrant 


.10 


.OS 


.64 


.09 


TTo 


.10 


Engliah migrant 


.06 


.02 


-.12 


-.01 


.03 


.02 


CurrieultxB 


.09 


.05 


1.23 


.18 


-.04 


-.03 


Co-ordination 


-.04 


-.06 


.39 


.13 


.00 


.01 


Teaching experience 


-.03 


-.06 


-.04 


-.03 


.03 


.11 


Perceived ability 










.18 


.30 


Positive affect 










IE 


^7 


Multiple R 


.13 




.28 




.49 





Ho tel Coefficients significant at the 5 per <;ent level have been 

underlined. The allowance made for clustering in the sraple of 892 
casi»s has been discussed in the text. 



indiratii^ a tenctency for hiffi socioeconomic $tatt» to be a^roioted with staying at 
school. 

Quality of school life . StiKlents who perceived the quality of school life to be 
higtw in terms of (x»itive affect (school is an interestii«, enjoyable place) were mwe 
likely to remain at scNx>l. N<me of the mm-school factws was signifirantly w 
substantively linked to positive affect. 

School factors. There was a positive link between the average experience of 
teachers in the sdrools and tt^ intention of Year 10 students to remain at sciwA to Year 
12. In »diools where the average level of teacher eiq>erience was greats, students were 
more inclined to plan to do Year 12. Thfe i^^bly reflects that tl^ mme establbhed 
sdtools attract m(»re stiKtents to remain at »^kn>1, w the stable schools attract 
more experienced teachers. 

Both the extent of co-ordinaticm of the school progrBm and the type of curriculum 
offered were associated with positive affect. Positiw affect was higher in schocds which 
were reported by teachers to have a more strongly co-i^dlnated [Myogram and in schools 
which h^ an alternative curriculum in Year 12. Tf^ influences were both significant 
and substantii^. However, the overall infli^nce on intenti<m was small since it was a 
traramitted rattK^ than a direct influence. It is worth commenting furthw m each of 
tiwse variables. The co-m^dinatim scale was twsed «i teacher ratings of the strength of 
eo-wdination of the school program. It correlated positively with the extent to which 
teaef^rs reported int^ep^dence of work activity, the frequency of commimication 
with the principal or vice-principal, aiwJ satlsfactiw with tte orf^izational environment 
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Table 5m\2 Correlntfons between School Means for Weasures of 
Structural Coupling^ and Teacher Satisfaction * 



Co-ord . Inter . Princ. Hd Dept Org.env, 

Co-ordi nation** ^69 ^ll ^ 

Interaction^ ^ jitZ ^ 

Principal^ .47 ^ 

Read of Dept.* -05 

Org. environront® 

a For the sixteen •chools, the critical va^ue of the 

correlation coefficient was 0.4C 

b Co-ordination scale 

c Interaction between teachers 

d C(«Bunication with princii«l or vice-principal 

e Communication with the head of depsrtment 

f Satisfaction wUh organisaf ional environment 



of the sdiool. The correlatlOTS between the setH>ol mean seores have been reported ir 
Table 5.12. It can be seai that ecM>rdfn8timi po${tively correlated with work 
interdepen<tenee, commimicatim with the administratim, ami communic^tiOT with the 
head of (tepartment. All (except the head of dejwtment scale) correlated with the 
crganizational cnvirmment satisfaetic^i scale. The rearon for this differmce between 
the head of department srale and tt^ oth^ mi i^sures was that in several of the schools 
the impm*tant unit of miMle management wai not the head of department but a year 
level groupii^ or a team. In general it af^ared that, in schools with a h^er level of 
cos^rdlnatiOTy both teachers and students u^re more satisfied and that stiKJent 
satisfaction contributed to student intentiora to remain at sct^l. 

We also probed tor an explanation why the difference in imrriculum type at Year 
12 were associated with iK»dtive affect at Year 10. Higher seor^ for a school on the 
curriculum type scale were correlate with teachers placir^ a stroi^ emphasis rni the 
role of schooling In Years 11 and 12 whldi cwW be called 'generar (<tefined by an 
emphasis on such things as a wide range of subjects, enabling all to experience success, 
developif^ wwth amJ {i^rscmal identity) and less emphasis cmi the 'academic/career' role 
of schooling in Years U and 12 (^e Chapter 2). In ackiition, hii^r scores m the 
curr!<njlum sc^le were associated with teachers indicatii^ that, in advising students to 
stay at school, mote emf^asis was placed items related to enjoyment and interrat 
(Advice 1) and less on Items related to success, career, and teacher opinions (Advice 2). 
Rf^levant correIati(»ni coefficients have been stwwn in Table 5.13, It ^ms that the 
variable designated curriculum type may associated with differences between schools 
in what teachers convey to students about schooling and staying at sclwl. Thus the 
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Table 5#13 Correlations hetiieen Corriculua BByhaais WcasureM 
(qteaB scores for gchoolsl 



Curriculum Role A Role B Advice 1 Advice 2 

Cairiculusi^ 
Role A^ 
Role 

Advice 1^ 
Advice 2« 

• The critical value of the correlation coefficient for the 

sixteen schools vas 0.40. 
b See text for <b^finition* 
c Scale based on eig^t iteost 

^ offer a vite ranj^e of subjects f both academic and general 

- equip students with daily living skills (e.g. driver 
education, budgeting, htnan relationships) 

enable all students to experience success and acquire 
confidence 

" encourage students to develop links with the cooBonity 
(e.g. i^k exferiencOf ccnaminity service) 

* develop students' sense of worth and personal identity 
develop stu<tent independence in thought and action 

- give all students the opportunity to continue thr *r 
education 

d Scale based on three items: 

- concentrate on academic subjects in preparatioa for H8C 
-* prepare students for their future careers 

* aim to adiieve a high standard of perfonn^acff in Year 12 
examinations 

e See Appemiix II and Chapter 2. 

effect may not weejwwrfly be of t!w euri^ndum ftself tHit of ttm eurrieuium bi 
association with teacher attltiKles. The qtmntitative data does not allow further d^te 
at this stage. 

Many of the sdiools which had adopted famovatiw curriculum structures at Year 12 
had also been engaged in curriculum review and development over the wl%>le school. In 
these circumstances^ it may not follow that <nirriculum chai^ at Year 12 wcmld have, of 
itself, the same effect on a general basis in other schools. 

Correlates of Other guallty of Sdw>l Life Scales 

It hffi be&t mentimed that it was not p<»sible to inclu<te all ^ven sub-scales of the 
QuaUty of school life measure in the regressim analysis. The relations between time 
other scales arKl intentions to remain at school were investigated u^ng simple 
correlation coeffictOTts* The results have been shown in Table 5.14. Becat^ correlatic^ 
coefficients have been used, the inferences cfrawn from these data 6o not carry tfw 
caveat *otter things equar. 



.51 -.66 .56 -.45 

-.71 .53 -.09 

-.37 j52 
.10 
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Table 5.U Yer 10 Studcof t Corrglatton Coefficients betiieen (»iality of School Life Scales and Other Variables 



Student background School factors 



<h«llty of Eng. Non-Eng. 



school life 


SES 


Sex 


Mia. 


Mis. 


Curr « 








Positive affect 


.02 


-.02 


-.04 


•il 


.22 


,19 


-.01 


.36 


Absence of negative affect 


.04 


-.01 


-.07 


-.04 


-.07 


.06 


.n 


.2} 


Teachers 


.06 


.03 


-.06 


-.02 


.U 


.16 


.05 


.29 


Status 


-.03 


-.15 


-.07 


'11 


•11 


.05 


-.10 


.14 


Identity 


.02 


.03 


.00 


.02 


.07 


.03 


-.03 


.04 


Opportisiity 


.05 




-.08 


.07 


.07 


.09 


.01 


.30 




.06 


-.04 


-.03 


.14 


.U 


.06 


-.01 


.36 



Rotes Coefficients greater than 10 have been underlined. 



a For a sample of 892, assuming a design effect factor of tw results in a critical vulw af the correlation 
coefficient of 0.08 to reach the 5 per cent level of significance. 
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OwMty of gdwol life mkI Intention to remain at seftool. Intention to remain at 
s^K)ol to Year 12 was positively correlated witti six of tlw seven quality of school life 
scales (not tdoitity). Apart from positive affect, the most imp<»tant specific aspects of 
the quality of school life appeared to be the fonowinffs 

Adiievemott: stintents feelli^ they are successful in the wo* tlwy do at sdwol 

Opportunity: students feeling that the work they do at school, will be usefU in 
the future 

Teachersj students feeUng that they have good relations with teachers in that 
teachers are si^jportive am! fair. 

More moctest associations were fwmd between uitenti«i to remain at s^moI and »tl» 
abs^ice of negative effect' (not experiencing lonelines and worry), and *status' (the 
{»«stige accorded by significant others). 

Quality of sdiool life and student background, of the three s^es most stroi^y 
associated with planning to remain at school, only 'achievement' was associated with any 
aspect of student baekgrmmd: students of a lum-K^Ush-speaking baeiqpmmd exi»>esed 
greater satisfaction with that aspect of school than other students. Status scores were 
associated with two ^pects of student bacdcgrmoid. Female students temted to reccN^ 
lowOT status sc(^ than male students am) students of nm-EngUsh-^peaklng background 
tended to record higher satisfaction with status at school than did othw students. 

Quality of s chool life ami school factors. Scores on the achievement scale tended 
to be higher for students in schools with an alternative Year 12 curriculum. Satisfaction 
with relations with teachers tended to be higher in schools with an alternative 
curriculum, and In cchools where a high degree of program co-ordinatiat was reported. 
Both of these quality of school life scales were also linked to student intentions to 
remain at school. Of the other scales, only statis was linked to school factcn^, with 
students In schools with an alternative curriculum tending to record higher scores. 

Overall the correlatf<»ial analysis si^gested wme specific fflpects of the quality of 
school life whl«* were amociated with an intenticm to remain at s^tool. Achievement, 
oppwttoiity, and teacher-student relatlcms, which appeared to be aspects of the quality 
of school life mast strongly linked to staying on at school, were also linked to school and 
student background variables. Teacher-student relations were reportedly more 
favourable in well co-ordinated schools with some evidence of curriculum innovaticm, and 
satisfaction with both achievem«it and stfius was a^oclated with curriculum 
innovation. In terms of student bad^numd, It appeared that female stwtents were less 
satisfied with their status than males and that students of mm-English-speaking 
bad^round were more satisfied with achievement and static than other students. 
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Table 5.15 acpre»8ion of Iptcncioo to B«Miln at School to Year 12 op 
PeraoMl and School Variableai Year 10 Male Studcnta 



Impendent variable* 



Perceived ability Poaitive affect Intention 





Metric 


Stand. 


Metric 


Stand . 


Metric 


Stand. 


SBS 

N<m-Engliih nigrant 
Engl i all ai grant 


.01 
.13 
.05 


.04 
.07 
.02 


.03 
1.02 
.81 


.03 
.14 
.09 


,07 
.16 


.13 
.16 
.07 


Cnrriculum 
Co-ordiiwtion 
Teadting experience 


.09 

-.05 
-.04 


.05 
-.06 
-.10 


i.61 
.20 


.23 
.07 
-.05 


-.04 
.01 
.03 


-.04 
.02 
.13 


Perceived ability 
PocitivB affect 










.17 
.03 


.30 

"725 



Multiple R ^15 ^32 ^50 

Notei Coefficients significant at the 5 j^v cent level have been 
underlined. N * 3A4 valid cases. 

Differences Between Male and Females Studaits 

As sn ext^on of the analy^ for all Year 10 sti^uita, separate regression analyses 
were conducted fw the male and female stwl^ts in the sam{flee %ich an extemlm wbs 
neeenmy to probe whether the processes leadta^ to m intention to remafai at atimol 
differed betwera males md females. Ttat fa, it seemed posstUe ttmt some of thB 
factors investigated might ha!^ infliM»med the dbdsimb of cm grmip mwe strofQly than 
the other. The results of the two sets of analyses are presented in Tables &15 and 5.16. 
In cfrawii^ Mem.ws frcm these data we have refeired to the m^itude of the *metri^ 
rather than the ^taiufardteetf regress!<m coeffldents. The metric coefficiento should be 
compared wlmi examiniiv the same variable in diff^mt equaticm and the standardised 
coefflciaits when comparing differ^ variables in the uame ecptaticn. Above allt in this 
examination of the data it was n^wssary to mumine the relative e^ect size rathor than 
sim{dy look at wlwtlm (»M^t a given signinMnce level tod or had iK>t bem reacM for 
(me groip but not the other. Testing the fdgnifl^uiee of the diff^wice between 
regression eoefficimts is difficult even for timple moctels and, v§hm possiUCf b prone to 
type two errws. Coraequently eomparteon between the r^ression coeffidents in Tabira 
5.15 ma 5.16 w»i on inspection of the relatiw effect ^ze rather than <m a test of 
statistical signiflrance. 

Effects on intenticm to remain at sctooL In terms of direct influences on 
intention to remain at school^ there were strmger <a»>eiations betwem sttolent 
bac^qpromd am) intenticm to remain at ^k>o1 for males than females. For males, the 
e^ect of a non^English-epeaking tachground tinted to be greater thiin for females 
(ttiom^ It was in the same dh^{<m tw cni^K Thb si^s^ted tlmt tto influence of Iwme 
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Table 5.16 togreatlon of Intent ion to Rc—io «t School to Year 12 on 
Per»onal and School V«ri«bleat Year 10 Feaalc Studenta^ 



Dependent variable* 



Independent 
variablea 


Perceived 


ability 


Poaitive affect 


Intention 


Metric 


Stand. 


Metric 


Stand. 


Metric 




SES 

Rott-Bnglish ni grant 
Bnglia't migrant 


.03 
TIT 
.08 


.14 
.07 
.03 


.09 
.49 
-.80 


.12 
.07 
-.08 


.01 
.09 
.01 


.08 
.08 
.00 


Curricttlum 
Co-drdin«tioa 
Teaching experience 


.10 
-.04 
-.01 


.06 
-.06 
-.03 


1.14 
.49 
-.02 


.17 
.16 
-.01 


-.03 
-.01 
.03 


-.03 
-.01 
.10 


Perceived ability 
Poaitive affect 










.19 


.29 
.29 


Hultiple R 


.16 




.29 




.48 




Wotet Coefficients significant 
wi^rlit»d. 


at the five per cent level 


have been 





a If - 535 valid caaes. 



and pe^ aspirations was more strongly in the direction of stayii^ at school for males of 
non-Enflish-^aklng background than for females of the same tsadcgrmiiK]. SimOarly the 
effect of socioeecmomie statta m intenti(m to remain at sdiool tended to be a little 
grrater for mala than female 

In previoiis sections, it has been noted that thwe was a hint that satisfaction with 
scho<d was more important In planning to remain at school for females than males. The 
data in Tables 5.15 and 5.16 tended to support this though the <Sfferenee in the effect 
si^ WB8 "man. 

Effects on p wceived ability . ?or both males and females, high pwceived ability 
was associated with an intention to remain at school to Year 12. Among females, 
p«wlved ability was m«re strwigly linked to sodoeeonomie status than for males. 
Expressed in another form, this suggested that, among female students, high perceived 
ability was associated with h^ socioeconomic status l«jt tlwt the relatlmship was much 
we^er for male stiKlen^ 

Effects on positive a ffect. In the gen«^ analysis, it tm noted that posltiw 
affeet was higher in school with an alternative curriculum in Year 12 and in schools 
wlm« stTM^r program co-ordfnaticm ftas rep<»^ed. From the raparate analyses for 
males and females, it appeared that there was Uttle difference in the effect of 
curriculum but there was a diff«^ee in the effect of program co-ordination, which on 
positive affect was strain for females than for males. 

In terms of student badcgroimd, there was a sid>stantlve, although non-rfgniflcant, 
effect of non-Engllsh-speaJcing baeicground on positive affect fw males rathm- than 
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females. SimilBfly there was a siibstantive, though statistically non-^fHiificant, effect 
of roeioeetNiomie status on p<»iUve affect f<^ females rather t\w> males. 

Correlates of other ouaHty of school life scales. In this section we comment on 
those atfoeiatims for whidi there was a stattstieally slitnifiomt differenee betwe«i the 
eorrelatim eoeffieients in the male and female sample (Foin^on, 1981). In thte 
ernfwtatlon, allowance was matte tar the elusterii^ in tl» sample (see Ross, 1978). Two 
aameiatinis irare di^erait fa* male and female students. The first was that between 
absence of negative affect am! a non-Enfrlish-s^ ildiv badqiround. For males tlw 
association was positive (r = 0.16) indieatii^ that males of n«i-Ei%iish-q>eaking 
background scored hiffh©- on 'absence of negative effect' (i.e. had fewer negative 
feelings) than other males. By cmtrast, f<^ females the asswiatim was motive (r = 
-0.16) indicating that females of non-EiHrli8h-^>eakii^ background scored lower on 
'absoiee rf negative effect' (i.e. had mc«« negative feelings) than othfsr females. In 
other words the direction of thj association for males was the reverse of that for 
females mtd, in the analy^ for all stwlents, the two assoeiatimis eaneelleM each other 
out. 

The secOTd araoeiatiim whidi diffo^ between males and females ecmcOTned the 
link between non-Fng lteh-i^>«Udng badcground and k>pp<MrttBiity'. For female studtents the 
e«Telati<si eoeffieioit was almost zero (r = -0.02) but for males the correlation 
coeMeient was positive (r = 0.18). This indicated that male stiKients of a 
ncm-Bi^ish-^ieaking background were more satisfied with the of^XKrtunity domain 
(School work is relevant') than otha* male students. For female students there was no 
differmee In terms of the ^ipivtiaiity 8<»le between istisfaction expreswd by those of 
nan~Ei^lish-^>raking backgrmmd and otlwr students. 

Ncme of the c(»>relat{(»» between quality of sclwol life scalra and intention to 
remain at school showed a significant difference between male and female students. 

In diseussii^ the results, it is impwtant to stress that the two most powerful 
influences on sttKlent intentims to remain at school were tin; same tar males and 
females. For both groups, perceived abOity and positiw affect were the strongest 
influences on stuttent intentlore to remain at school and the strei^h of the effect was 
similar in each case. However, there were suggestioi^ of some differences between 
males and females In other processes involved in the model outlined In Figure 5.3. 

In Summary 

Overall the results si^gest that stiKJents' percepti<»is of their ability and the quality of 
school life, in terms of pc»itive effect, are linked to their intentlora to remain at 
school. An InterpretatiOTi of the m«??nitud€ of these effects Is somewhat tenunis when 
variables whidi do not involve a cwicrete metric are considered. The following 
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aiustrations p x>vlde an indication of magnitude of the effects represented by the metrie 
eoefficI«its for positive affect and perceived abiUty. ht the first iUustration, a group of 
students «dth scores on the positive affect scale at the 75th percentile could be 
compared with a groi^ at the 50th percentile on that scale who were similar in other 
respects. According to the results pre«mted here, the group with higher scores would 
contain 9 per eent m«« students who intended to stay at school to Year 12. The second 
mustratlon comperes a group of stmtents at the 75th percentHe on the perceived abflity 
scale with a groir slmDar in other respects but who were at the 50th percentile on that 
scale. According to the results, the group with higher perceived abflity would contain 10 
per cent more students who planned to stay at school to Year 12 than the gro-jp with 
average perceived abflity. 

Moreover, school fact<H« (related to organization and curriculum emi^iasls) 
appeared Unked to positive affect. One quauneation need^ to be addedi since the 
relation betwe<m the measured school factors and intention to remain at school is a 
traismitted effect, its total impact is smalL The transmitted effect of the (^esence of 
an alternative Year 12 course mm be considered in H.lati«m to the metric coefficients 
presented. When an alternative Year 12 program was preset in a school, average scores 
on the positive affect scale were 1.2 imits higher than if this were not t)» ease, and thki 
would be reflected by 5 per cent more students plareiing to com{dete Year 12. provided 
other things were equivalent. The transmitted effect of co-ordination appear€>d to be 
ratho* smaller. 

In the data there was also some evictence of diffo^^ees in the prccesses resulting 
In an Intention to remain at school for females and males. Sut^ differences are prt^bly 
w«th mcH^ detailed consideration In fUtta^ stiKiies. 

Staying at Schoob Year 12 Students 

Year 12 stistents fflled in a t^tionnaire that was similar to the Year 10 questionnaire, 
asldng questions related to their reasons for staying on to Year 12 and to their 
post-sdwol intenti<ms. 

InfluOTces on the Decision to Complete Year 12 

Tabic 5.17 gives an Mication of the importance that Year 12 students placed m the 
various reasons that may lie behind a decision to stay on to Year 12i the mean ratings 
(calculated on the original four-p<rfnt scale) are listed in rank order. Least important to 
these stud^ts were teachers' opinions and friendis' dee&iions, but parents' opinions were 
of rather more importance. Enjoyment of school and int^est in school work were in the 
middle to lower rai^ of importance, whfle achievement and career-related reasons were 
the moat Important, thus reinforcing the finding from the Year 10 data analysis that 
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TabU 5.1/ Year 12 Stttdentit Inflwenw on Peeiaion to Coaplcte Ye«r 12 



Mean racing* (1-4) 



BaasoB 



Males Foaale* Persona 



I need a pass at Year 12 for ay future career 

I do well in school work 

I can do subjects that are useful to am 

fty parents want ae to stay at school 

X enjoy school 

School work is interesting 

Hi teachers thought X should stay at achool 

Most of By friends stayed on at school 



3.40 
3.01 
2.78 
2.63 
2.42 
2.29 
1.86 
1.77 



3.61* 

3.10 

3.00* 

2.64 

2.60 

2.52* 

1.96 

1.64 



3. S3 
3.06 
2.92 
2.64 
2. S3 
3.43 
1.92 
1.69 



a 1 not at all iaportant; 2 <■ slif^tly Inportant; 3 " .'airly ioportantt 

4 " very ioportant. 
b * " difference significant at the 5 per cent level assuming a design 
effect factor of 2. 

utility fMtors were mcfft important than oi^ymcmt faet<m in emvineing stwtents to 
stay on at school or leave. With the exception of a switch in the fifth and sixth rankings, 
the rankin|{s of reas«» «ra*e idnitieal fa* the It sttt^s and tlwse Year 10 
sti»kait8 who planned to c>oniplete Yev 12. 

9ome differcatees between male and female stuftents were evi<^t in ttw data in 
Table 5.17. Two school influences ('school work is Interesting* and 'do subjects that are 
interesting^ wa*e rated bb mwe important females than males ami a third Vwfoy 
schooD tended to show a difference in the same direction. These differences ware small 
in sise but they confirm rimilar small dlffor^u^ between the pweeived stre»^;th of 
influences on students of each sex in some other sections of the study. In addition the 
female students aeeorded mcnre important to the need to pass at Year 12 tar their 
future eareor than did male students. 

Post-sdiool Intentions 

The pattern of post-sdiooI intentions for Year 12 students was different from any for the 
Year 10 groins, altlwugh it was closest to tlw gnmp that planned to mmplete Year 12. 
By Year 12 there was a much dearer commitment to fUH-time study: 52 per cent of the 
students planned to undertake full-time study, 27 per cent a full-Mme Job, and a further 
9 cent indicated that they would choose one of these two options (see Table 5.18). 

ComiMTliH? the influence of other peofde cm studenU^ post-«whool p^ane in Years 10 
awJ 12, kmwledge of teachers' <^inion8 wis still laiifely tBiknown in Year 12, but tfw 
♦dont know* rategsry ro^ionses were 10 pw cent 1«» than in Year 10. There wm a 
dmOar increase in Year 12 in the knowledge of friends' destinatiww, with the highest 
frequency occurring in the 'full-time study* category. As with the Year 10 students, the 
Year 12 students' (dara wwe in dose accord with parents' qpinimw, as indicated by the 
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Tablt 5.18 T— r 12 Stiidtnf^ i Poat-echool Xnf ntioM 



P«rctfitas«» recorded 



Ovn Parents ' Teachert ' 

opiatofi opitiioa opinioii Frieodt 



Putl^tiae ttttdy ilom 
Pull*l:iM ttttdy and part-tiM Job 
Ptsll*tiM ttody/full-tiM jobl> 
P«rt-tiM •todjr and p«rt*ti«e J^ 
Foll-eiM job md pert^-tlse study 
Pall-tfM job «1 one 
P«rt-tiae job alone 
Part-tlae ctudy alone 
Doa*c know 



43 
9 
9 

4 
4 
23 
0 
2 
7 



46 
3 

10 
1 
2 

20 
0 
1 

16 



23 
0 



29 
1 

15 
1 
0 

24 
1 
1 

28 



b 



II - 721 valid eaaea. 

Thi* response ii interpreted as ladicating that the etodent nould choose 
either of these tiio options. 



pCTcmtages in the eight eategorles, and only 16 cent of studmts im imaware of 
their pamiW opinions. 

Several interpretations are poaaiUe for the stronger eommitroent to fun-f aie study 
among Ye» 12 students than among Year 10 students plennb^ to complete Year 12, 
Tlmt «^ four which seem plausiUe. First, the Year 10 m^t ineluds students 

who plsi to eomi^ete Yew I? but who might not aetually fulfil thoae rtaw. Siwh 
stiateits might lea^ school as join became avaOatde. Seeomfly, an brarestfe in retention 
to YeM- 12 might be imminent with additimul stwients having different poat-s^Nxd pUuis 
to those v»ho were in Year 12 in 1983. Thirdly, the «ita could indleate a shift in the 
value attached to post-secondary education by young peofHe. Fourthly, the data eoukl 
refleet a change in post-sehool intentions whi<^ as stiRlmts proceed thrm«h the 
final years of secondary schooL There no data available from which to determliw 
the relati^w meHts of these int»i»«taUon8. Ttwy are mentioned to ennire that a 
number of posslbaities are considered when examfnii^ the data. 

Year 12 Studentg and their Courses 

In other sections of this report the influence of alternative courses of study to the 
tradKional HSC subjects, icnown as Group 1 subjeets, has been mentimed. hi the sixteen 
aelnaHa, three types of alternative course were noted: an Approved StiHiy Structure 
(usuany the STC course), a course based on a combination of separately accredited Oroi^ 
2 subjects, or a school certificate course b«ed on subjects not accredited by the 
Victorian institute of Secondary Education OaSB). The dtecussion which follows emcems 
trends in the Group 2 subjects and approved study structures accredited by VISE. 
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T«bl« 5.19 Tea Mo«t fopuUr Croup 2 Sableett in 1982 and 1983 



1982 1983 



Subject Cnrolseni:' Subject Enrolaent* 



Soiinetf ttethe 280 Butiosee Metha 648 

BnglUh k 181 Bnsllih A 408 

Ptyehology 135 Crcrtive Arte 355 

Creative Arte 133 Intro, AecoLntii^ 338 

ffathe et Vork 123 Englieh B 337 

liramM 118 Advanced Tjrping 330 

Intro. Accouncing 103 taychology 276 

Bngliah B 97 Intro, Businesa Law 257 

Advanced Typing 89 Hatha at Work 254 

Cohere iai Hatha 71 Drraa 142^ 



« Denote* final entry f^.goree. 
b Qenotee preliainary earolMsnta. 

Source » Victorian laititute of SeeoMary Education. 
BleniOTte of Year 12 Courses 

The terminology used to <tescribe Year 12 pregrams dsted trom 1981 when the 
wwssment of sttid«its Ranged tmn being ^e^mbmnVy based on estema! examlnatlm 
to being based in varyii^ degrees on school assessmoits. Four different elemonts eould 
be diseemed within the VISE Year 12 fttuneworki 

(a) Group 1 labjeets are basically {revimn HSC subjects and are stnietured so as to 
comprise a core (two imits) and an o|itional unit (cm unit). The <H>tiCMUl imit is 
school a s se s sed and the core is s»essed partly by extanal examhtalfen (50-70 per 
cent) and partly by the sdKX^ Sct»ol atoessroents and extwnal examlnati«i 
results are combined to give an overall reralt. There were 55 Group 1 su^feeta in 
1983. 

(b) Group 2 sdbjests re<|ulre the oowse of stiKly (tivee units of work) to be aeeredited 
by VISE but the anenment is conducted mtlrely at sciwA leveL Tliere wa« 36 
Grot9 2 subjects in 1983. Oroi^ 2 subjects eraitain a wide nu^e of voeationally 
orioited as weQ as liberal studiss. In Table 5.19 the ten Group 2 ai^jMti with the 
highest enrolments in 1982 and lt>93 have been shown. Those lists contain a mix of 
diffarmt types of study* 

M Grwa> 2 sligfle units comprise an element of rtady of approximately 35 to 40 hours 
of class time. Units which couW be studied sin^y mainly involve religous studies. 
Them mre six Oro(q> 2 tit^e units &i 1983. 

M Approved 8tud» Struct ores ape based on the nation tiuit the ctHnponrnts of the 
course are Integrated such that stiKSoits sti8Jy a program idiidi b ccritenmt. TNi 
most common approved study structure (six wsre accredited In 1983) is the "Schools 
Year Twelve and Twtiwy Entrance Certifleate't the STC «mrM. 
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The htmB>ook for the STC eourse deterOied iti nuUn featwes fVISB, 1981). The 
STC eetime oriftnated In 197» with the lUm of ofTerinff en altenuitive Year 12 eourse 
which was seen by the Initiators as more reqioiidve than the Higher S^iool C^ifleate 
to ehai^Ing eireumstuiees In em^oyment entry retirements for poet-seeondary 
etfueation. Prom 1981 It has operated tm an aeeredtted VBE Group 3 eourse. Schools 
wMeh offered thb eourae w«e respmtslhle for the adq»tatIon and operation of the 
eourse, but they were re<|atred to partie4>ate in the STC Oroup CouneO (two* 
rspresentativeB per school), to agree to certain rules, and to submit their eourse for 
ttprcnL Some key features of the STC course outlined in the course handbook weret 

The emam was to be mm as a laUfled ^ogram ratlnr ttHui a set of dterete 
activities. 

Studmts wm to participate In managing their curri«dum through a School Year 
12 Committee and fai other ways. Thb has resulted in some eiplorations of a 
negotiated curriculum. Notwithstandhig this principle, English was a compulsory 
study for all in the STC group. 

The coiffse was to iso flesiblo !n r^tondlng to ehai^fi^ int^^ts of students or 
changes in tlie resoivees available. 

Assessment was to be non-competitive making use of descriptive statements of 
fl^udents* stra^rths and weaknenes ratim' than marks or lettar grntes. 

Work experi«iee and visits to tertiary institutions were stressed as important ami 
were to be integrated with the cfmpse of study. 

TrwKb In BnrolmCTts 

The data in TaKe 5.20 reeord enrolment tremb in diffeent types of subjects and omvses 
over th- period ttom 1981 to 1883. There was a marked increase in the numb«> of 
schools offering some nrwip 2 courses, though for the ma^ty the increase was In Oroup 
2 sidijeots rather tlwi alternative emmea. There w« also an increase in enrolments 
both in Group 2 subjects and In approved study structto^ which far exceeded the 
relatively small increase In H8C entries. Between 1982 and 1983 th«>e was a 7 per cent 
Increase In overaH HSC enrolments with a 5 per cent Increase In Group I enr<^ents, a 
148 per cent increase in Gron* 2 subject enrolments, and a 39 per cent increase in 
mrolments in ^^troved sttniy structures. 

It also appeared from the data in Table S.20 that most students studying Qroi^ 2 
subjects took one such subject in conjunction with Group I sid>jeets (the mean was 1.34 
Group 2 subjects per student in 1981 and 1.43 in 1982). Other data si^^t that, of those 
enroaed In at least one Group 2 subject In 1981. the most common pattern (72 per cent 
of candidates) was f«r one Group 2 subject in conjunction with a set of between one and 
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TabU 5.20 Trend* in VI8B Cwwp 2 Courw 1981 to 19B3 





1M1« 


1982^ 


1983C 
A B 






90ll 


36<> 






Z2 


36' 


miF^vr or vCuovqcs 


JOO 


I23o^ 


(2647)8 


2673 


1liivli€r of enrolMfitt 


834 


1774 


4691 


4535 


Bnrolamcs p«r ttisdeiit 


1.42 


1.44 


(1.77)8 


1.70 


UrrOQP 2 SillSIO UllltS* 










flusiH r or sin^l w unlet 




Q 


6 


6 


Kiaibor of otitdoiits 




722* 


(1546)8 


1715 


Kniber of enroteonts 




1063 


2411 


2360 


SiiraliMfits nor fltiMifitifc 




1 A7 

* •'w f 


(1.56)8 


1.37 












mwivT or vrisflj scrtictiirot 


s 


5 


6 


6 


^abor of ttudoAts 


469 


725 


1018 


1007 


V^MAmr of telioolt 


20 


28 


36 


36 


Riiabor of studoBCt (STC) 


395 


547 


826 


819 


mtwor of sdiooit (STC) 


16 


20 


28 


28 


Croup 1 Subjocts 










Rubber of ot^jlects 


54 


54 


55 


55 


Si^«r of oorolflieoc* 


110102 


108397 


116771 


U41428 


Total schools with Croun 2 c^rto 


77 


149 


212 


212 


Total BSC cmtries 


26887 


26770 




28698 



a Bated m final entry date 18 Septeaber (VI8B Circulat e llo«34, Septe^er 
1982) em! Report on HSCAe tea went Program iggi (VI8Bf iM2a)« 

b Bated on Keport BSC AttetWNmt Prograa 1982 (VISEt 1983b). 

e F^guret in coltm A refer to enrolmmtt at doting dite 8 July 1983« 

Figuret in eolunn B refer to the final entry date for 1983* Information 
provided fron FZ8B* 

d Sxcludet tubjeett for ^ieh the enrolmnt wat nil# 

a Sttiaat^ figoret. A total of 1958 ttudentt were enrolled in at leatt 

one Croup 2 tobfect or unit* 
f Single tmitt eoattitute the equivalent of one«*third of a subject* 
g Ettiaated only. 



five Group 1 subjects (V19B, 1982b). Only 5 per cent had taken f<wr w flre Group 2 
au^actg only. In 1982^ idKMit 12 par cant ^ Groiq> 2 anrolmsnta Inralved mwe tfwi cme 
Grptqi 2 sub|ect« There was a suggestion in Mm estimates for 1983 that a greater 
propcvtion ot the Group 2 emolmentt^ involved tm or more Groi^ 2 sub^ts, but this 
info"^iee needs cmflrnmUm<. 

In gejwalf the trmd over three years was OTrolmoits in Grcnip 2 eots'MS 
acerecHted by VISE to inereaw mem rapidly than enrolmmts in Group 1 sid>jects» 

Destinations of Year 12 Students 

It would appear to be mistaken to usime that sttKtents in alternative Year 12 programs 
do not proceed to post*-sec€Ddary e<bication« Data (^re^ted by JmM (1983) siqngested 
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tliat the level of new »trolmi»it$ in poet-eeeondary eduratim in 1981 wra 64 per cent of 
tlie enrolmmt in HSC in 1980. Howevw some of the ^irolments wouM have ecnne 
ffrom sources otter ttan HSC* ftily 70 pw cent of all new enrolments irare normal 
entrants from HSC with Qtov^ I subjects. Hence, betwem 50 and 60 pm* cent of 
sttK^ts in Ymr 12 in 1980 appeared to have proceeded to post-secmdary sttnfy in 1981. 

A stuc^ of the {dseemmt of stmlents in VISE Qro^ 2 cwmes in 1982 stowed 
vmied dratimtions for these students (VKE, 1983b). Those data sii^Bgested wme 33 per 
cent of sti^lrots in the 8TC cour^ am! aroimd 31 pa* cent of those takii^ two w mme 
Onmp 2 si^jects iH'oeeected to post-seccmitery educatim. thoi^ this reiH-escmted a 
smaDcr proportion of the groiq> goif^t to further stiKJy than for other Year 12 studmts, it 
wi» still a std>8tantial number. Apimraitly the altenuitive Year 12 im>gram t»rovi<ted for 
furtt^ stiKly as wen as employment. They were not terminal course. 

Views of Cou rses 

The data available from the Year 12 siffvey were incomplete in respect of the type of 
course umtertaken. Enrolment in an altamative program was clearly i<tentified for 
stiK^ts of ttK»e school where a c(rtKH*ent altenmtive coww was offwed and not in 
s^iools wlmre the alternative wrm a set of armq> 2 sid>Jects. Bvot then, in one of ttm 
sdm>ls, cod<r / o; course type was mly possible fcf some two-thircb of tto students. As 
a result of tl^se difficulties, distincticms betwem student views acconSiqf to course type 
WW somewhat tenuoia ami should be treated ^ indirative ratter than deflnltive^. 

Table S.21 records infOTmati(») abcmt the importance ratii^ given to various 
reascm fw staying at school by stu^tents in different cwrs^ B^^use of the 
tmcertainties already outlined, the data have been recMNtled fw an schook, and tc^ three 
8€dH)oIs in whidi stuctents of both c<wse types wo'c identified. Enjoyment of sdiool, 
doing useful sid>jects, ami friends^ dectoims were rated as mete impc^tant by studoits in 
tte alternative {»*ograms than by other sti^nts. Ne^ing a pass tot a futtn'e career ftes 
rated as less important studento iitentifled as in thos^ cxmses than by otfier stiHlents. 
However, the differences were smaU and the overlap between the groups sAuMild be 
strrased as mudi as tte difference in the means. 

Some Mt&ences were also rep<^ted in terms of the cpiality of 8c}k)o1 life s^es. 
These di!ta have been reetstled in Table S.22. In terxm of achievement (feelii^ 
siM^eessful in the wmk 6me at school), and atmnra of negative affect (the absence of 
feelings of loneUness and wwry), stiKhmts in the alternative prc^ams were moK 
satisfied than other stuctents* Smalls cmff^encM in favtHS* of the alternative gnmp 
were found on the opfKrtunity scale (feelii^ thut sctKX)! leamirqr was relevant) and the 
statra scale ((prestige accorded by others). Tl^re were ik> diffwences in quality of school 
life scores related to teacher-stu(tent relatiof^ (st^HP^^iveness and fairness), and identity 
(fc^elit^ of relf-awarene^) between the groups, A small d{ffe»*ence between the groups 
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Ver 12 Studenf I InfliiCBceg on Pecitioa to Coeplcte Ygmr 12 for students io Differeae Courtei 



Mmq rating* 



All tchoolt^ 



1 • not «t all ini>ort«ntf 2 - alight ly important; 3 
4 • very iisportant 
b H » 672 valid cases, 
e N • 172 valid cases. 

difference significant at the 0.1 per cent level 
** difference significant at the I per cent level 
♦ differeii - significant at the 5 per cent level, 
Deaign effect factor assumed as 2. 



fairly important 



Three school s^ 



neaara 


Altemetive 


Other 


Alternative 


Other 


I seed a pass at Year 12 for my future career 


3.30 


3.61** 


3.28 


3.59 


X A> mil m Bjr acliool work 


3.95 


3.05 


3.20 


3.20 


I do aubjecta that are useful 


3.22 


2.81*** 


3.23 


2.99 


P«reata wanted oe to stay at 8ch(K>l 


2.56 


2.64 


2.75 


2.84 


I enjoy school 


2.77 


2.45* 


2.81 


2.38* 


Sdiool liork is interesting 


2.55 


2.38 


2.56 


2.54 


My teaehera thought I should stay at achool 


1.99 


1.90 


2.14 


2.08 


Moat of ay frienda stayed at school 


1.94 


1.63** 


2.13 


1.77 


n 


128 


538 


78 


90 
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Table 5.22 Qiiality of School Life Scores for Year 12 Stiidcnta by Coyrte Tne 



Scale 




Mean 


score 




All 


schools' 




schools^ 


Alt.c 


Other 


Alt.C 


Other 


Positive affect 


14.76 


14.12 


14.91 


13.82 


ADSence of negative affect 


15.64 


14.01*** 


15.34 


13.26** 


Achievement 


15.92 


14.52*** 


16.20 


14.37*** 


Teachers 


15.35 


15.05 


14.95 


15.40 


Status 


13.01 


12.25* 


13.23 


U.78* 


Identity 


15.80 


15.50 


15.85 


14.96 


Opportvmity 


15.97 


14.95«* 


15.85 


14.86 


R 


130 


546 


77 


89 



a N ■ 663 valid cases. 

b H ' 168 valid eases. 

c *♦* difference significant 
** difference significant 
* difference significant 
Design effect factor assimed 



at the 0.1 per cent level, 
at the 1 per cent level, 
at the 5 per cent level, 
to be 2. 



c Denotes identified alCemative course. 

(not significant at the 5 per c«it level) was found In terms of positive affect. In gen«'al, 
the domains in which the differences in mean scores betweei eotirse types WCTe foimd 
«»re8pOTOted to the swt of differmee om w«ild expect tor ttme eowses. 

Stiwlents in Years 10 and 12t A dummary 

Previous chapters based on school level analyses have si^ested that differences In 
school curriculum arrangements were ^soeiated with differences in retentlcm rates. 
Thfa chapter has been based on stud«it perspectives and oomfdemcaits those previous 
chapters. The reasons given by sttKtents for continuing at school, the faetws associated 
with an intention to remain at school, and the responses of students to their OHirses were 
broadly consistent with the patton of factors associated with differences In retention 
rates. 

Among the reasons given by students as influencing their decision to complete Year 
12, future care«- recjuirements loomed prominent. This probably reflected the views of 
students with strongly developed intentions to enter post-secondary education or 
particular occupations. Yet it seemed both from questionnaires and Interviews that the 
perception of sia>j€cts as usefta to worlc and leisure was also important. In this area. It 
seemed that the school curriculum could be important. In addition, enjoyment and 
Interest factors were accorded a middle ranking in terms of Importance, so that, whUe 
these were not majw factors, they eaild have be«m an influence «i some stiKlents. 
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It seemed tint an Intention to eomplete Year 12 was strongly linked to students^ 
p^eeivifcd ablUty and their quality of school Ufa. Aspects of tt» quality of school life 
which were important were positive effect (interest, enjoyment), achievement (feeling 
sueeessful), opportimity (seho(d woric will be useful), and teadier-student relations. 
These domains of the <piaUty of school Ufe reflected both the noUon of personal 
Investment and the notion of aatisface on. The analyses in thto chapter sumtcsted that 
botii curriculum faetom and the stm^ of eo-ordinatiofi in the scduwl emdd be linked to 
various aspects of the quality of s^iool life. 

The possibility that differences in retention rates were associated with curHculum 
differoiees recei^ sut^jport tnm trends In enrolments at Year 12 and in the r^poi^s 
of Yw 12 studcHits fh>m different eotffses In terms oi the quality of sclwol life. It 
appeared to be In altonative ^n^ma that cmrolments grown most ra(Kdly md, in 
the nnaH nmide In this study, studmts in the alternative (x^}grams express greater 
satisfMtion with sclwcd. 

Within tiMse general conclud«B there were some differences in the resptMses of 
students from different home baticgrmmtte, am) some differences between males and 
females which will be disojs^ in the final duipter. 
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In Chapter 1 It was conjectured that certain wltMn-sehool faetors might affect the 
decMons of students to remain at school, factors such as selmtl organization, eurHeulum 
range, and student saUsfaetlon with schooL In onter to explore these relationships, we 
undertook detaDed studies of the sixteoi schools, which inoorporated questionnaire 
surveys of presait stud^its, forms' students, teachers, ma parents, and intwviews with 
principals, teachers, and students. The outcomes of the nffveys and Interviews for each 
of these school community groups are d&eussed in Chapters S and 7. The purpose of 
Chapter 6 is to <fraw on this inf<^ation, particularly the qualitative component, as weU 
as additional information eoUeeted on school visits to describe the daraetwistles of 
each of the sixteen schools and to dismiss the ways In which within-Mho<d factors 
appwed to affect retention levels in schools. More <tetafled descriptions of the Extern 
setK»Is cim be fotmd in Appendixes m, IV, and V, r^vesmting h^ medium, and low 
retOTtion schools, bi these appendixes, ^Jie informatlm about each scdiool has been 
presented in four seetionss b«^(ground details of school location, histcwy, and 
populationi curriculum and organixatiiHi In Years 7 to 12| processes of school 
management, and the involvement of staff and parents; and (danned future changes in 
curriculum or oa^ganisatlOT. 

The School Visits 

In ChaptCT 2 the nature of the visits to the schools was described. Each of the 
metropolitan schools was visited between three and six times; vMts to the 
non-metropolitan sdiools, because of the travelling time involved, were fewer In number 
but of lof^ Auction. 

In the visits to schools the following tasks were aeeomplishedt 

1 e^lanatlcn of the study to the principal and, in many eases, to assembled staff oe 
year level eo-«rdinat«si 

2 interview with the f^neipal; 

3 Interviews with teachers such as Year 10, Year 11, and Year 12 co-wdinatcrs, 
carrors teaeters, and transition edueatloi co-(»dlnatofs; 

4 d^trflxitlcm of teacher questi<mnsire to all teachers; 

5 CKlmintetration of questlmmaires to Year 10 and Yecr 12 students; 
8 identlfieatlffii of Yw 10 parents and former stjktents for surveys; 
7 collection of any relevant documentatfiw) such ea school review repwts, course 

details, airolment figures, handbooks, surveys cf students, and Interviews with 
grmqis of Year 10 students. ^ , 
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The analysis of the data on eurrieulum and retenti«i in Chapter 3 showed that high 
apparoit rates of retention to Year 12 were ^soeiated with the off«>ing of alternative 
currieula at Tear 12. With ttiia to mimJ, t)w high retention schools win be e<msider«) in 
two grm^s the four sdraob that offtfed an alteniative course at Tear 12 m more than 
three HSC Group 2 si^Jects, usually in additiMi to H8C Groi^ 1 subjects (Schools 2, 6, 9, 
ami 11^ and tl» tlvee schools that o^o^d <me or two HSC Groiq> 2 8(d>Jects ami/or HSC 
Group 1 subjects (Schools 1, 3, and 10). 

Sdwols 2, 6. 9, and 11 

Sdiool_2. This was a IcH^-estabUs}^ wfKwl in the western sutMvbs that hwl 
changed its phDosophy and mode of operation quite radically over the past few years 
because its traditicmally academic «-{entation was no longer felt to be appro{»>iate for a 
large proportion of the stmlent population. The remaiicable ino^eatt bi retentim ttom 
Year 11 to Tear 12 (flrom 60 per cent in 1980 to 114 p& cent in 1983) could probably be 
substantially attributed to these changes. The greatest change had been the introduction 
of the 8TC course at Year 12, beginning in 1981 with 25 students, now attraetii^ over 80 
students without affecting the numter of students taldng HSC Group 1 subjects. In 1983, 
25 students in Year 12 had transfored to the school, mainly into the 8TC eoiove. Hie 
features of the STC course that seemed to app^ to staff and stiMlents w«« descriptive 
assessment, curricular flexibility, indivbbialized learning i^'ograms, and rtudent 
involvement in the (iteration of the enrse. Dwrirg the same period, the Year 11 emim 
had been gr^tly expmM to include, in addition to a rai^ of traditlatal mti aeademie 
subjects, creative arts and plq^^ education programs, tec^eal nd>jeets (with the 
co-operation of a m>art^ technical sdiooD, and a compulsory 'social awvenesa course*. 
A new course in social science was introduced in Year 10 in 1983, based on the 
approaches used in the STC course and Year 11 social awareness, fii the Year 10 
int^ews, studmts ^x»ice enttaisiastically about the st^jeet, and felt it increased their 
self-emfldence, motivaticm to tram, and loiowlef^ of tli« community. SttuSents said 
tlwt having sudi a wide range of sid>jeets offered to them to Year 11 ami havii^ 
different types of subjects, such as social awaroiess, made them inclined to stay at 
school longer. In the questionnaires to Year 10 and Year 12 students at this school, 
students recorded higher than average levels of satisfaction with sdiool, particularly on 
items dealing with m^>ym6nt of leamii^ ami feeUi^ (nicc^sfUl as a sttKient. 

School 6 . The sdiool, unlilce other high schools In the area, had a consistently high 
retention rate to Years 11 and 12, whidi seemed to be linked to organlzatiimal and 
oirrieulum disamea that took plac« at the €»id of the 19708. For the past five years the 
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scJwol tad operated in a verti^ structure of teams Years 7 to 10, with teams of 
teachers eaterlng for the aeadenie and pastoral needs of the students In their we. The 
system was fntrodueed initially beeause of the large size of the sehool and had beoi 
maintained, even though student mimbers had decreased, beeause it received strong 
support f^om stud«its and tea^i««. For stw^ts tim was a greater consistency in 
teacher contact over the four years and more support from teachers) teachers too found 
It a more supportive and cohesive structure, oi^ that minimized tlw sense of isolation 
that teachers couM experience in a horlsmital structure. Students in goieral spoke 
positive^ about their teachers and appreciated the access to supped people Oanguage 
aides, social workers, youth workers) which fai been made possible throi^h the 
Disadvantaged Schools Program. For at least seven years, alternative courses had been 
available in Years 11 and 12 (STC), and currently th^ enroUed over talf the studrat 
colwrt at these levels. The Year 11 course had changed since its inceptim as a to-minal 
course: in 1983, stunts could proceed to any Year 12 course instead of a colleetion of 
indivickial si«>jeets. It had become a 'package cteal' Uke the STC course; and attempts had 
been made to introduce some approaches used in the STC cimse, such as 
self-asmmant, group activities, and student partlcipatkm in the organization of 
courros. The courses were Introduced after lengthy staff deliberation in order to eetw 
for the wide range of abflities ami interests at the senior levels. The sehool was in an 
area that h^ a transitory populatl(m, as renected in h^ yearly studoit timver 
figure, but at Year 12 two groups of students have sought out the sei»x»l - one from 
South Bast Asia to do the HSC course in preparation for t^tiary entrance, and the other 
from local sdiools to do the STC course. In the stmlent questionnaire, the Ymr 10 and 
Year 12 students from School 6 slewed above average levels of satisfaction with six of 
the seven domains of 8dK>oUi^. 

Sdwrtj. Like S^iool 8, School 9 had made organizational and cwricular ehai^ 
rinee the late 1970s that were associated with a high retention rate to Year 12. In 1983, 
the apparent retention rate from Year 11 to Year U was 121 per cent; the high level is 
explained the 84 percentage points which could be attributed to students who had 
transferred to thte sdiool to do the STC course (Uke Sclwol 6 this was one of the wiglnal 
schools in the schemey. Thfa is the one school in the sample which did not offer any HSC 
Group 1 srf>jects. The students in Year 12 appeared to be weU satisfied with the way the 
course operated - on the student questionnaire, they had above average scores in all 
domains, particularly in items deaUng with teadier-student relationships, relevance of 
schooling, and f eeUng successful as a stwtent. The sehool embarked on the STC program 
to complement its general studies program In Years 7 to 10, in which each teacher 
covered a broad range of topics and areas and had pastoral as weU as academic 
responsibnities. In 1983, the STC concept of a negotiated curriculum was introduced 
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into some eleetive units in Tears 9 and 10. In the teseh^' ^testioraiaire, the level of 
tMdrar eommunieation and eo-wdination of the teadiii^ (Hrograro was much hl^^p in 
Mwol 9 than at otter mIkwIs. A member of staff ma<te the following commtmt cm the 
way in whieh the school operated: 

A number of tetebcrs have been hen for years and the past has flavoured the 
preswit. Th^ woric in htfmoiqr virtue cS a mimb^ of oommittee ami group 
meetings whidi are held frw^ently. A lot of the operation of the seho<d is 
developed through the eoiaensus decision making of those meetings. 

Pastoral eare was of paramount eoneem to the staff. i?or students in Years 7-10, 
pastoral eare lay in the hamb of the home grtN^/gmmtd studies tradw. Jtm home 
groups in this sdMwl wa« se«i by teaehera to «itail a much dosm* and more eomplete 
involvemoit witii the lives of the sti^ents tlwn similar s<H)emes opotitii^ in other 
sdiools. In Years U aid li, tutcvial/pastml a«nicms wen held once per wedc with 
nnall groqs of studento, and tlrare was a weekly meettaiir of delegat«i fhMn the pastwal 
groi^ with teaeh»rs. AH students in the groiq> interviews ^MAe very potitively about 
the programs at Years 10, 11, and 12, and all remarked on the friendly atmosphere of the 
sdiool and the good relationships both among students and betweoi students and teachers. 

Most of the t^^iers Ime are fricaKb with ym, and Uray*Il notice if ym^ down. 

The stuctaits can relate to teachers, vtd that's a help in class. 

The teachers here win help you if you faB behind. At scHne other selwtls, the 
tead»r9 only take notice of Urn ones with tavtas, twt ttere tlwy trmt an studoito 
the same. 

Sdiool 11 . Over the period 1980-82 the s^«x»l hiKl a retention rate from Year 10 
to Year 12 of 54 per ecmt, low^ tlun the otlK^ sdiools to thte e&tegory, but high for a 
cwmtry tcIwoI. The sdtool had an ortlwdox organizatimal stnwttro complemMited by 
diversity in its cunieulum offwings. An alt^native {Nvgram had beoi introAi^ in 
Yrars 8, 9, am! 10 for stuctonts with bduivioia' {vobiemsf it invdved flmatl group Icamii^, 
mme individual attention, and pastwal care. The Year 10 stuctents in the group 
intrarviews spoke quite positively dxNit various aspects of schooling, and in the 
q ^tiomiaire they reemrded about avenrage or d>ove avn«ge lewis of satisfaction with 
school in all but one of tim domains of sdioolii^. Alternative nd>|ects h«l bem avatlid>le 
to Year 11 stunts but, as the stal^ have not beoi entirely satii^ed with tt» system, a 
chaiqred format was to be introduced in 1984. Two emntMs would be offo^ an 
alternative courm and a two-semester system of units (cmablli^ emtinuity thrcN^ the 
year or duu^ mid>way). Ttvee-<]uart«ti of the stwtents in Year 12 studied HSC Group 
1 8id>Jects; the remaim^ tmdertook a sdiool eertifleate course in se^tarial stwiies 
(which has been available for the past Ave years). Staff saw a need to make the school 
^nrirtmment less ctotodial for t\w) Year 12 stwSents, aiKi the sttKlents themralves, on the 
student qwstionnaire, expressed their dissatisfactitMi, particularly with items eoneemii^ 
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feelings of importanee, wjoyment of school, and interest in work. The seovtvial 
studies studmts were more positive about setrao! ttum the Group 1 students, pertiaps 
bemuse of the emphasis in tiiat course on teaehco^udent relatimsMps, pfowMUI 
deveUH>mentt and |ob ^{Us and experimiee. ?»» ^tool piantwd to introduce an 8TC 
course in 1984 in order to provide continuity for the Year 11 alternative course students 
and to l>roe(toi the range of (^tiens in Year 18. 

Schools 1, 3, and 10 

School 1 . The most outstanding feature of thto stiiool, the mm most often referred 
to by staff, parents and students, was its academic tradition and record of high 
achievement. The school population h«l the highest soeioecmiomic level of any school in 
the 8am(de» and both (Mrent and stu^t e;q)eetati(ms were that meat diildr^i would stay 
on at school to Year 12 and follow an academic line. An attempt was made to introduce 
a broado' Year 11 curriculum for 1984 but, as insufficient interest was exf^eased by 
stut^ts in the new siibjects, ftm i^ was ^Mtndmed. Thtn were COTtain indieatims 
that some flanges might be vralcmne in the sdwol, but ti» direction to be followed was 
yet to be determined. Students recorded lower than averi«e levels of sattofaetion with 
school, and ta into^ews ^xilce of a prevailing apathyi parents in a survey indicated that 
they would support the introduction <rf alternative coioves in Years 11 ami 12} and sUff 
had applied to m ext^ital agency for assbtance witii airrieulum pj oce a se s, and had 
expressed concern about the lade of a pastoral care pcdic^. Althoi^ Grmq> 2 sub^>cts 
were offered, they were not popular with students. Some staff felt that this was because 
stwksits developed m academic (vientati<m thr««h their coperi^m of tiw school 
curriculum hi the evly years. Tlw prineii»I was aware of the need to mow ^refully 
with any new developments so that tlw school could stUl maintain its record of 
achievement, but he felt tttat a m<8« {practical ami t^melogiral emphasb oMld be 
Incorporated into the curriculum. 

School 3 . Like School 1, this school had recwded a steady high retenti'>n rate 
across the y«urs of pOBt-«»n{xil8«7 sdiooling. It mt»t be notw) that, altiiot^ retenticm 
figure for 1983 fh>m Year 11 to Yrar 12 was a high 101 p^ cent (falling to 92 per cent in 
the July figures), 30 perc«itage points (28 studoits) should be attributed to students who 
liad transferred into the school at this level, mostly ov«ve^ students from INMJth East 
Asia who nee<ted a tertiary entrance qimlifleaticm. In the questicmnaires, the Year 12 
students recorded average levels of satisfaction with school, but Year ID students were 
less satisfied with t^chcr-student relaticm^ips and the relevance of the subjects tt^y 
were doing. In the interviews, stuttents mentioiwd that they wmdd like to we t}» 
academic subject offering expanded to include other types of subject, 'ones that are 
relevant to everyday Ufe», 'teach you about the outside world*, 'teach yeu things that 
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would be helpful for a job, real things'. The staff seemed aware of these areas of 
dtaatlsfaetlont in 1983 rome inserviee time had devoted to the deveU^ent of 
onsmlliiv MXbf and nveral jwars ago an alternative Year 11 cowse had been 
reMardted and planned and accepted by students, but vetoed by parents. An attempt 
had been maite to involve paroits more in the operaticm of the setwol by creating a 
parent resource gnvp, 5tBtt were persevering with dbeussions on broad«iii^ the 
eurrleulum, and were investigating two possiblitiesi the provteion of ai^emetive emoses 
within the sdml, and the involvement of other local Stools in the i^esent reei(»o^ 
arrangemmt with <me other scfraol in ttw cffea for t»me Year 11 and 12 si^Jeets. 

School 10 . This sehool also had a reputation as an academic high school, and most 
staff mid par«its wanted this to be maintalmd, altlRH^ some teachers felt that Vm 
number of HSC Group 2 si^Jects offered by the school would probaUy have to in«reaM fai 
the fiittffe bMause of the imreaMd number of non-aeademiealty inclined students 
staying on to Year 12. Other factors that were se«i by staff to influen students in 
their decisiai to stay on to Year 12 were par«ital pressure and the way In which students 
identified stroi^ with the local area ami ita high youth unemploym^t statistics. 
Perhaps parental expectatims ami the ehaiq^i^ nature of Vw Year 12 eolrart, as well as 
the current curriculum off^rii^, could ejqdain why the questiranaire r^xsnes of the 
Year 12 studmts seemed to Indicate a lack of personal and academic self-confidence. A 
number of students come into the ^hool for the HSC year (19 per cent of the 1983 
cohort), including some matiffe-age students, who were i^^bly attracted by the senior 
college strtwture (Years 7 to 9 were located on a »{Mrate eam{HUi); also some Oro»q) 1 
subjects were offered by the school that were not available at otf»r schools in the area. 
In the intendews, tl» Year 10 stiRients exprosed supp<»t for the ^llt ram(HB eoncepti 
as far as the curriculum was COTcemed, they were particularly enthisiastic about some 
of the elective sid>Jects (such as consumer education, cooking, and computer science) end 
wotdd have liked to see mote practl^I and community-based subjects available at senior 
levels. Like stwients from all the schools, they spoke very pmiti'^ly about work 
exp«>i6nce. With regard to the type of currtculum offered, one student commented: 
Tor people who want to go to university, the school's supplyii^ them with the right 
education; but for people who want to go straight into a j<rf>. It's not good enotq^h*. 

Low Retention Schools 

The four sdtoob with a reasonably low rate of retention to Year 12 were situated in 
inna* and outer sutwrban, scml^Tiral, and country areas. All had relatively small Year 12 
cohorts, varying from 17 to 54. From the patterns of retention to Years 11 and 12 over 
the (mat foja- years, several trends emerge. 




S^woM. Retention rates had remained low and stationary in Year 11. In Year It 
there had been a slight increase in Fdmiary 1983 but even thte was not evident in thb 
July figures (49 per eent). 

8^10^. Thb eountry sehool had ^wn a slow but steady rise in retention from 
Years 11 to Year 12, and a fluctuating pattern from Year 10 to Year XI, with the recent 
rise over 1982 and 1983 bringing ft up to the 1980 level. 

|^wrt4. Retention rates had shown some fluctuation at the Year 12 level, but 
there had been a rapid rise in retenUon firom Year 10 to Year 11, an increase of 34 
pwcentage points over the last two yrars. 

SdwolJ. The retention rate to Year 12 had been low and stable (apart fh»m a dip 
In 1982), but there had been a 26 percentage pc^t rise over the past two years fh>m 
Year 10 to Year 11. 

The r^ in Year 10 to 11 retention rates in Schools 4 and 7 were the highest 
recorded in any of the sixte^i schools (apart trwn the fluctuating rate in Sehool 15). 
This may be an indicat<on that these are potoiUal or actual tum-WHOKT sehooto, schools 
that are in the process of ttmUng tnm low into high retention rate schools. A further 
fndieaUon of possible turn around came from the (^ionnatre to Year 10 studrats, in 
wWdi 64 per cent of School 4 students and 51 per c«it of Schocd 7 students indicated 
their intention to comidete Year 12, compared with an all-sehool average of 53 per eent 
(wying from a Icm of 31 per cent to a high of 70 p«r ^t). 

Do the <tetaaed studies {»tivide any evidmce of the reasm^ for the turn around? 

Turn-flfound Schools' 

SdraolJ. This aefraol was in a sut»irban location csi the outtidrts of an fa^iotrial 
area. Youth unemi^oyment was high - about 20 stuctents who loft school in 1982 at the 
OTd of the Year 10 returned to do Year 11 in 1983 only because they could not find 
work. A school review was undertaken in 1980 in S<dtool 4, and since then some 
organizational and oarieular changes have taken place. The main organizational ehai^ 
was the formation of the Curriculum Committee to counteract the faculty orientation 
and flr^oitation that had previoutiy characterized school operations. The Committee 
had iBidertaken a major curriculum review in 1983, involving consultation with parents, 
ex-students, and staff In other local schools. Curricular changes had been introduced at 
the middle and senior leveb of the schooli an elective program had been operatii^ for 
two years in Years 9 and 10? and, in 1983, a transitiwi education course was introduced in 
Year 11, based on community studies and an 'active learning* style which was 
stuc^t-centred rather than teacher-cmitred, with an emphf^ls on negotiation of the 
curriculum. There were 27 students taking active learning std>jects In 1983, and over 100 
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students iwe expeeted to take th^ rabjfects in 1984. It was planned to eictmd the 
Mtim learning approaeh (town to Year 10 in 1984* 

Mmthly maetlngs tmi bem introdueed for parmts, stiHimtSv aiMl tea^iers flrom the 
alt^iiatiw YMr 11 eoiow* Feedbaek ftam parents wn positive th^ r^m'ted diarntes 
In studmts* pereeptioro of sehoti and behavioor at home. The sdioM reeelired 
ftmdinflr for a three-day residential inserviee edueatlon program on negotiating the 
ourrieulumi to be lOM^talc^ ttm nim active leamii^ ^i^ws ami twt otfw 
teadms at the md of 18889 with a fonow-19 program in mid-1984. The (Mlraipal felt 
that Insenrlee education is the startii« pdnt for things to Imppm in a s^kioI but mly 
when a signifleant mtmber of staff see it as {mp(»tant that it idKNdd ha{^>en^ 

ThMPe were no fH^eeted diang» for ttw Year 12 curriculum in the immediate 
ftiture * it was still an academic curriculum, off^i^r ftSC Qrmp 1 sid^eets only, and 
many Year 11 studmts Iwve wm^t ^Mee tnm the rareers trachw cm altmnatives to 
HSC. The initiation for etwige in Years 10 and It, and the lack of change in Year 12 
could esplabi the higher than airerage level of sattofactim recorded by Year 10 students 
at School 4 on the Quality of Sdwol Life questionnaire, and the lower than average level 
of satisfaction recc^ded by Year 12 studmts. 

Sdtool 7 p The sdiool had for some years provided a tiwHtitmaUy based cwriculum, 
with additiiHial emptasto on Ei^U^ lai^imge <tevelopment to rat«» for tlw large numbv 
of students from a non-Bi^sh-qmUcing bMkgrwa^. Howei^, hi recmt years md 
especially in 198S, t?me had bem rome siRnifleant ctanges in impacts of tlM Mhool 
program. A system of c<»re teams of teadmv ma stiktonts wm introduced in 1983 to 
operate at year lei^l in Years 7 to 10 to provide (as wen ^ n<^mal tMohir^) 
pastwal »ve, acaitemie reinforeemmt, ami communi^.y activities, fn Year 11a tn»Ineas 
studies course was availaUe, ami specdalfst science std>^eti ware Introdueed f<^ the first 
time In 1982 (the school tas been long established but without an academfe tradition - 
imtil 1978 no Year 12 program was arailatde at the scfm>l). In 1982 a Year 12 ^^urse 
with a bi»iness studies orientation was introduced, eomf^rising a tbx^ of HSC Group 2 
sitf>Jecti^ in 1983 a fun range of mathematics and ^mce stdijects was offered tor the 
first time. 

In terms of policy formulation at ScfKiol 7, three structure appeared to be 
imiMH^t. First, the scN)Ol had as a curriculum cosn^tnator a member of staff 
appointed with a s^tecial duties allowance. That person tmA co-wdinated a»^gestloi» 
from other members of staff and facilitated tfw dtecussi<8) of new ideas. Seeomfly, there 
was a l<»^^tablistm! curriculum plannii^ sul>-<»)mm{ttee of the TChool council which 
a mimb^ of teaelM^rs on it. Keeommendaticms f<^ dianges were placed befwe thte 
committee whid) advised the scfUK>l eoimcil and (Hincipal. Thirdly, In 1983 a curriculum 
tasic force had be&\ formed with financial assistance from the Transitim Educatlcm 
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Advisory Committee. It eomi^^sed five teaetwra and the eareen teeeher, and its first 
tasin were to esi^ore the concept and supervise the implementation of a negotiated 
etmieulum and goal-tuaed asnssmmt* 

Students' appreciation of the attempt to cater more fUlly for a ran{re of student 
nee* at the middle and senior school level was refleeted in the miteomes of the 
Viestlennaire to Yw 10 and Year 12 students - at both year levoK students showed an 
above averaffs level of satisfaction with nearly an domains of sehooUi«. 

StfwolsSandg 

In School 5, the retention rate from Year 11 to Year 12 had risen slighUy over the past 
four years and the retention rate from Year 10 to 11 had fallen slightlyi the overall rate 
of retention to the senior years was low. There was a big loss of students at the end of 
Year 10 - the retention rate of 62 per eent to Year 11 was the lowest in the sample. 
Why did these students leave? Some explanation was provided by the data from the 
group Interviews and <)uestionnaireB to Year 10 students. On tl» School Life 
questioniMire, tl» sttKlcsits from this sdiool reemtted the lowest level of satfofaetion in 
four of the seven domains of schooling; they wm least positive In items that dealt with 
Interest in school wwk, en^yment of school, coping with school work, and feeUi« 
impOTtant. In the Interviews, the Year 10 students mi^ it clear tluit they did not like 
the exelinively mwlemic emphasis In Years 11 and 12. and would have preferred the 
teadting of more practl^ std>Jeets and skills. 

Up to Year 10, the school had made a real attempt to cat«> fw a range of student 
interests and abllltiesi & special learning (^ogram had been operatii^ in Years 7 and 8 
for the past four years; a series of diverse elective units was introduced In Year 9 In 
198S| and in 1984 tectmical subjects would be offered to Year 9 studwits in a new 
^>ee!aI-ptnpose building. 

The sman number of students that remained to Yw 12 did so because the 
academic «^«itation (HSC Grm^ 1 subjects omy) was what they wantedt in the School 
Life questionnaire their level of satisfaction was about the average for the sixteen 
schools. The problem lay with the bulk of early school leavers who could not find what 
they wanted In the senl<^ levels of the schooL The problem had been eompotmded hi 
recent years becttiae of the dunged natwe of the Year 11 cohtH-t - many teachers 
daimed brighter students were leaving school to get fato the Ubom market early, thtn 
taking the Jobs that would previously have faUen to the less academically able, and 
forcing tlww students to return to school and an academic curriculum. The school did 
not seem to have come to terms with the recommendatims of the school review that 
to<* place a couple of years ago; the major criticism made by the review panel was that 
the school was not catering adequately for the fuD range of students In Its care, 
especially at the higher levels. 
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Sdiool 8 was a sman country high selraol, with only 17 students in Year 12. In 
1980-81 It had the lowest retention rate to Year 12 of any of the 16 schoolst since then 
it has shown a slow hut steady inerease, and in July 1983 had the highest Year 11 to Year 
12 retention rate in the group of low retention schools. It was a stabla s^hoo\ with a 
traditional academic approaeh and, as surveys had shown, it was held in high regard by 
the <KMninunlty. Those studtots who did remain to Year 12 seemed to be well pleased 
with wtat ti» sdiool had to offer tl»mt In the questlimnaire to Year 12 stwtents, the» 
students recorded much higher than average satisfaction with several of the domains of 
schooling, partieularly in items that eoneermd enjoyment of school, hiterest In learning, 
teaeher-atodent relationships, and feeling siraees^ as a student. 

In the group faiterviews with Year 10 students, some students said the would like 
subjects with a more practical orientation to be available to them in Years II and 12, 
and some sUff had put forward for diseusaion proposals for alt^ative coiaws at the 
s«iior level. However, the principal and most staff, as well as the community, felt that 
the sdioors eapaelty for ehai^ was limited l^ its small size, and that tlw school should 
concentrate on doii^ what it knew It could do well - {»wide a sound ae^mlc edueatim, 
ev«n if it was only tw a small Meter of the sdwol po{»ilati«i at tlw Year 12 level. 

Medium Retention Schools 

As with the schools in other eategnies, the five schools with medium retention rates to 
Years 11 and 12 were in widely spread locations. The socioeconomic level of the school 
populations was not as varied as In the other categories - all were higher than the 
avo'age for Victorian sehooU^ hoiraiw tNm was some varfat!<m in tfw |»t^;)mtlan of 
students fh>m iwn-&i0i8h'^xiaking family badcgrotmib. AH but one of the setNwls 
offerad a traditional academic curriculum at the Mnlor le\rels. 

School 12 delves a fecial note be^nm, ev«i though it was selected in the 
medium retention category on the basis of its residual retention rate, it wmdd have been 
classed as h^ retentitm on the basis of tlw 1983 data even m the basis of lauuljtnted 
retention rates. School 18 also showed evidence of an increase In Its retention in 1983. 

School 12 . The school had maintained a high retention rate to Year 11, and over 
the past fotff j^uv has shown an increasing retoititsi to Year 12, fh>m 60 pw e«it in 
1980 to 89 per cent in I983t 31 pero«itage points of the latt^ figure could be attributed 
to students who had come into the school to do the HSC Onnq> 1 st&Jecto, {Mr^Mbly 
bem»e of the sdw^ good academic reputation. The seitwA ww located in an area 
wlm« th^ were deer«^ng mrolmmta in seeonctery school^ pos^Ue closures wcMild 
lead to incre ase d numbm of stiaSents at SdHwl 12, ami pertups the establishment of a 
senior eonege. It seemed tmlikely that the s^weH would ehanf^ its acactemic wientatim 
and its policy of offering HSC Group 1 sdb|eets only, as loi^ as this em(rfiasis contini»d 
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to receive ^tnmg sui^t from staff and parents. Stu<f«its too ^med to have an 
academic inclinatlffli - 78 per cent of the Year 12 stiKtents planned to go on to full-time 
study, 18 per cent more than the average for a!l studtents in the sixteen schools. For 
these students, the level of satisfaction with school that emerged from the student 
questionnaire ivas above average. Year 10 students' responses varied about the mean; in 
the group interviews, students were f»rticularly supportive of the Year 10 program in 
consumer educaticm, eareo^ education, and mteic, and indicated that they wcnild like to 
see some practiral ami tectm{(»I sid>Jeets offered at the ^ior level. 

SdrooI_18. There was sone evi(tence that School 16 was a 'tum-arouiid* »hool. It 
had shown a graduaUy increasing retention rate with a big Jump ♦ > 73 per coit retention 
fh>m Year 11 to Year 12 in 1983 - very high for a country school, and it seemed to be 
meeting the needs of its senior students by offering Year 12 students an academic course 
and what amounted to an alternative course with four Group 2 siAjects (supplemented by 
other Group 2 subjects availaMe through the technical sclwol). As well, 6S per cent of 
the Year 10 students stated a firm intention to continue to Year 12 - the tiiird highest 
pmsentage for the 18 schools. A lot of effort had been put into curriculum planning In 
the school. A wide range of electives was available to stwSents as they progressed 
through the school, particularly at Year ii where the curriculum included academic, 
vocational, and general subjects. In Year 12, students could choose from HSC Grw^ 1 
s»fl>j€Cts and Group 2 English, with Groi^ 2 subjects from the business aiKl TOcretarial 
studies area as weU as Year 12 subjects at the technical scJwoL Staff recognised the 
need fc Jiis vocational orientation at the senior level, for many of the Year 12 students 
entered the workforce rather than tertiary education; in the Year 12 questimmaire 47 
per cent of students from this school planned to take a ftilMlme Job alone compared with 
an average of 23 per cent. The success of the school's operation was evident In the 
questionnaire responses: Year 10 students' level of satisfaction was particularly high In 
schooUng; and teachers showed high levels of satisfaction with students, work 
eondlticms, and the wganizational environment, 

^ooi 13 . The school had an academic tradition, which parents had sup(x»ted, but 
staff had recently queried the advisability of continuing thta {^flosophy? they felt that, in 
order to encourage retention and to meet the nee<& of the stuctents in Years 11 and 12, it 
might be necessary to introduce alternative subjects or courses at these levels. In both 
the interviews and the questionnaires. Year 10 students indicated that they did not find 
school 8 particularly enjoyable or fntcrestii^ experience. Teacher satisfaction, 
according to questionnaire results, was also rather low - perhaps explained by the lack of 
continuity in the leadership of the school which staff felt had reduced their incentive to 
initiate chai^. Some moves have been made to broaden the curriculum, such as the 
inclusion of subject options at the local technical school. 
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Sdwol IS . This was anotho- school with an academic tradition that was siq^rted 
by most parmts and tea^rs. Some teadiers that th«re wes a need to expand the 
euiTlcttlum offoing so that the nee<b of ml students could be met. The achievements, 
as{riratl<m8, and attitudes to Year 12 students wwild sx^pmt this idea: the fmss rate at 
HSC was relatively low (between $5 and 65 per eenth fewer Year 12 students planned to 
undertake further full-time study (46 per cent compared with a 60 per cent average for 
stiKients in an schools in the sample); and the level of satisfaction with school was lower 
for these studaits than the average for an schools in six of the seven domaira. The 
school had begun a iH^dening of its cinriculum by offering a terminal alternative Yaar 
11 course, which mif^it have explained the increa^ in retention of students to Year 11 
from an average of 64 per cent in the period 1980-82 to 98 per cent in 1983, making it a 
possible randidate as a future 'tum-arcHmd* sctraol. An HSC GrcNip 2 subject was offa^ 
to Year 12 students for the first time in 1983. 

Sdwol 14. This schoo? faced the problem of having to make a name for Itself as a 
new school fai the community. It had chorcn to foUow the traditional academic «ne and, 
as a sman school (with a Year 12 cohc^t for the first time in 1983), it could offer only a 
limited rai^ of sid>jects. Year 10 stiKtents complained of thero limitation in the grotqt 
interviews, and both Year 10 and Year 12 students showed a lower than average level of 
enjoymCTt of s^»oI and interest in st^ol ww* in the student (^lestiOTnaires. 

In Summary 

In Chapter 1 we hypothesised that youi^f people remained at school if they believed that 
school was a satisfactory place to be in terms of their school experience and that there 
were fiiture benefits to be gah^ from what schools of f««d. Thus the focus of the study 
of the ^xteen schools was on currieular OTlentations and organi«ationrl structures, and 
on students' attitiKk^ towards these factors. 

One of the analyses of Victorian high school retentioii data discussed in Chapter 3 
si^gested that the provision of alternative courses of study in the post-compulswy years 
of secondary sdwol was Unked to higher retention rates. This finding seemed to be 
reinforced by the information gathered in the study of the sixteen schools. The schools 
which ott&fe6 alternative courses at Years 11 and/or 12 were an high retention «• 
possible turn-around schools. It was in these schools, rathw than in the others, that 
students made positive comments about enjoyment of school, good teactwr-stiklent 
relati<M»hii», and intweat and relevance of school work. In additiMi, most of these 
schools showed evi<tence of program eo-ordinat.(m across year levels and cvganizaticmal 
structures that facilitated the pastoral care of stiKlents. A recent report on Australia 
schools (Batten, 1983) has stown that the vari<Mis factors discussed in this {^ragraph 
were related to successful school practice. In that report, the three common elements 



of observed successful practices related to school program were continufty and 
eo-ordinaUon of program, provision of alternative curricula, and matching programs to 
the n^ds of stiKlents. 

The high retention schools that did not offer an alternative curriculum at Years II 
and 12 were all schools with an academic orientation and mieee^Ul BSC reeor<b, factors 
shown by Power (1983) to be associated with Wgh retention rates. Tlwse schools, as weU 
as medium and low retention schools with an academic mientation, felt that they wer« 
fUlfillii^ the expectatims of the school commtmity by offering an academic curriculum, 
although some of the schools were exploring passible ways of broadening the curriculum 
at the senior levels. Year 10 students in most of the academieaUy oriented sehoolfi 
expressed a wfeh fw the inclusion of subjects with a practical, technical, techncdogical, 
and social emiAasis in the senior curriculum. Thwe was almost universal agreement 
among the Year 10 students interviewed that Year 12, when it involved BSC Oroiq> 1 
sia»jects, was a year to be (freaded because of the intase pres»ffe, the heavy woridoad, 
and the dependence on the outcome of one examination; yet students felt locked into the 
system because of tertiary entrance requirements and employer attitudes. 

There was a strong indication from the group interviews and the student 
qi^stionnaires that students did, or would, w^ate different approaches to Iraming 
and a range of different types of siAJects. Those who Imd experienced or heard ab<Hit 
alt»native courses spoke positively about aspects such » a more {Hectical emphasb, 
student involvement in planning, more and closer interaction with teachers, emphasto on 
increasing self-confidence and developing independence, and relating s^wol work to tl» 
world out^de the school fence. The iraiiviAwl Year 10 sid>iects that students had 
pjfftieularly enjoyed and felt had been of benefit to them were those with a practical 
relevance to students, such as consumer education, careers educatiwi, and English. 

The study of the sixteen schools had two compotentK the questionnaire na-veys of 
Year 10 and Year 12 students, former students, teachers, and parents; an<* the interviews 
with teachers, principals, and Year 10 students. The outcomes of the Mseond component 
of the study served to reinforce and illuminate the quantitative findings in the ways 
which have been deso-ibed in previous paragraphs. In addition, the outcomes provided 
some new insights into the school processes which contributed to high levels of student 
retentiw). There were four aspects of the school proc^ that :k>8erve particular 
mention. In schools where an altem tive course had L«en introduccsd in Year 11 oi- Year 
12, those innovation had an effect ot the curriculum at lower year levels, which could 
be seen in great®" curriculum diversity, .nore community-linked subjects, and teaching 
ai^roanhes that plac^ more emphasis on the develc^ment of student independence and 
student participation In course plannli^. Most of the schools which offered an 
alternative course at the senior level had incorpwated pastoral care structure into the 
organization of the school to support the Innovations in academic structure. The visits 
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to schools and the disetii»ic4^ with staff and stuctents revealed that there were two types 
of high retention schools - tho% that sought to maintain an established record of high 
academic ^ievem^t, mid th<^ that had comcioi^ly ^>^(ht a broader educational 
<^entation and offerii^ at the senior levels. Year 10 stiKlents in tl^ latter schools 
express su{^>OTt and enthusdasm for the alternative approaches, while stuctents at the 
academic schools were not as satisHed with their present or proactive seNiol 
exp^iences and expressed a preference fw a bn^enii^ of the curriculum at Y^u* 12. 
The final insist (»t>vi<ted by the visiti^ to the ^hools wi» that succ^ful curriculum 
innovatim tad not been achieved by administrative impositim nor by the sir^^ar effects 
of individtttls. It aj^ared to grow from and devel<^ within the f^amewcHic and 
{riiflosophy of tta sdiool, and could best be tH*ought to fhiition throu^ the co-<»*dinated 
^Mteavcw of a gr<»jp of teachers* 

The actims of schools and the (pinions of sti^nts dteciRsed in this sectim find 
siqspi^t in a report from the Schools Commission (1980), Schooliig fw 15 and 16 Year 
Ojkfeu A majw conclusion of the study was that *in their general (Mentation most schools 
lag in their aclQustment to the nee<b of ttw full range of students for the last two deca<tes 
of the twentieth century (S^toote Commission, 1980:S). The r€^>ort goes m to call f<^ a 
funcbmental reappraisal of the approach to the comfnOsory years of schoolii^, whidi has 
sa'ious impUratioi^ for the final two s^ars of secondary school. 

The Commission cHitlined two pritwiples which it believed shcmld govern the 
adjustment whidi schools need to make. The first principle was valuing the whole 
^pe-group, thus inereasii^ the ecmfidence and competence of all studentss ^every stuifent 
should be vali^ and positively expected to succeed' (SchcKds Commfesion, 1980:7). The 
second primiple was relatii^ knowledge to life. TT^ Commiss{(m rejected t)i» sole 
reliance on a mode of learnii^ suit^ to those bmmd for tertiary education, and aim 
rejected curriculum cot tent that was ba^ solely on student interest. It believed that 
^schools mist fulfil both these fimctions: they must ^mss on the cultural content but in a 
way ^hldi engages with the learner^ present experience* (Schrols Commission, 1980:11). 

Both these poinciples imderlie much of the thinking and actions that have taken 
place in those schools in our study which have discts^ and implemented currictdar and 
<^ganizationa1 change. 
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CHAPTER 7 



TEACHERS. PARENTS, AMD FORMER STUDENTS 

Chapter 5 was e«wcemed with students in high schools and the infli^nces which might 
have shaped their decision to remain at school laitD Year 12. The present chapter 
explores the perspectives of parents, teachers, and fo-mer students. It examines the 
views of th«« groups about the roles of schooUng in Yea« 11 and 12. the factors which 
they saw as influential on the decision to remain at school and, in the case of former 
students, their retro^tive views about the quality of their school expeHence. The 
retrospective views of former students were examined in two ways. One approach was 
to analyse the responses giv«i to an ll-ltem scale concerned with how wen school 
prepared them fw a<h,lt life. The other was to report the comments made by these 
re^Kmdents about their school experience. Also contained in the chapter are some brief 
eomments by former stwlents about their activities and '<p«illty of life* since leaving 
sdtool. * 

Detafls of the three surveys involved were provided in Cl«pter 2. The former 
stiKlents were those from the fifteen schools who had completed Year 12 during 1982 
(one of the sixteen schools did not have a Year 12 until 1983). Some 77 per cent of the 
twt sample responded to the survey. The parents were parents of a sample of stiHients 
from Year 10 in the sixteen schools in 1983. Replies were obtained from 84 per c^t of 
the famiUes involved. In practice this yielded 882 replies as replies were sought from 
both parents If that was possible. The teachers were approached in the schools <^ng 
our visits. Some 493, repUed which represented just under 70 per cent of the teaching 
staff at tlw schools. 



The Roles of Sc^woHiuc in Years 11 and 12 

In comparii^ the perspectives of the three groups of people surv^ed, the study 
examined the way In which the responds to 11 statements about the roles of schools 
formed dusters of items to whldi simflar responses were given, the similarity of the 
profile of responses by each group, and diffenmees In respmses to paHleuIar Items. In 
addition, some eomments have been made about differences among former students, 
parents, and teachers in the emphasis they accmded to dlff^ent roles of schooUi^. 

Group Com{^te<ms 

Item diatCTs. One dlff»ence in the perspectives of former students, parents, and 
teaeheis was noted in Chapter 2. For both parents and teachers, the set of 11 
statements about the roles of schooling in Years 11 and 12 could be grouped in two 
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Key: Roles of Schooling 

1 concentrate on academic subjects in preparation 
for HSC 

2 aiuj to achieve a high standard of performance in 
Year 12 examinations 

prepare students for their future careers 
offer a wide range of subjects, both academic and 
general 

equip students with daily living skills 
enable all students to experience success and 
acquire confidence 

7 encourage students to develop links with the 
coi^unity 

8 develop students* sense of worth and personal 
identity 

9 develop student independence in thought and 
action 

in give all students the opportunity to continue 
their education 

cater for only the most able students 

Teachers 

Former Students 

Parents 



11 



Figure 7.1 Roles of Schooling in Years 11 and 12 as Perceived by Te achers, 
Former Students, and Parents^ ~ 
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elostera. One set of three items related to an academic or oreer (Mentation to 
sehooUng. bi chapter 2 this was designated as Tlole B*. A ftotlwr ejusto- of seven items 
was eoRcemed with a general or Uberal role of sehooUns whidi was derignated as Tlole 
A'. For both groups, the item 'cater only for the most able students' was not aUe to be 
assigned to eitho' tiinterf few peofde agreed with that view. 

The pattern of ehisterii^ amoi« the items for the fwroer students differed fkom 
that described above in only one n^ect. The item Iprepare students for their fkitive 
careOT* was part of the "Role A' diater for former stiBlents wholes it h«l been part of 
the "Role B' group for parents and for teachers. One interpretatiwi of this differenee 
couM have been that tea<^rs and permits saw <»reer preparation as linked to aeademie 
success, whereas former stiRtents saw pr^iaration for a career as Involving the broadw 
wf^tB of schooling whirfi formed part of 'Role A'. 

Profile comparison. To examhie the congruence of the petspeetives of farmer 
students, parmts, and teachers in greater detaO, m analysto of the fHofDe similarity 
^ across the 11 items was cc^tducted. Both the overaU simflarlty and the rimOarlty for 
--^eh item were inspected. The |m>fnes, represented by the mean ratings for each group 
on each Item, have bemi ^wn In Figure 7,1, 

In examining the overall rfmflarity, two measires have be«i usedi the prot^t 
moment correlation (r) ami the distance measure (D). The product moment eorrelation 
measiffed the extent to whidi each pair of profiles posrcssed the same ov««n duqw. 
The greater the simflarlty of shape, the dos^* the value of the eorr«lation coeffieimt 
would be to wilty. The m<»« dte^milar the profiles, the dosm would the value of the 
cwrelation coefficient approadi zero. Values of the correlation eoefnei«it Indicated 
Vm rimflarity of the shapes of profiles, but profUes of similar shape could diffw in terms 
of the level of effect and in terms of the dispersion op scatter. The distance manure 
(D), as described by Nimally (1967), provided a measire of profile similarity whldi 
combined shape, d^rsicm, aivS level cm^deratioro. The greater the ralue of D, the 
greater the difference between the proffles; and the smaller the valw of D, tire more 
slmttar the proffles. From Nunally, the value of D fw- two profiles was calculated as tfm 
square root of the sum of the squared diffwences between the meam on the proffle 
variables. 

Values of the correlation coefficients and the distant measure for tJw 
comparisons of the three proffles have been recorded In Table 7.1. These data suggest a 
general similarity of views abmit the role of sehooUi^ in Years 11 and 12. The only area 
of slight difference was In the three Role B Items. Parents temted to accord greater 
importance to those items (e.g. 'aim to achieve a high standard of performance in Year 
12 examinations') than did teachers. Former students had views ai those items which 
fell between the views of parents and teachers. On the Items concerned with Role A 
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Table 7.1 Pr ofile Siailarity in Roles of Schooling 



Correlation eoefficiente* 



D-velttes 



Foraer students 



Parents 



Former students 



Parents 



Teachers 



0,91 



0.85 



0.95 



1.48 



Fomr stwlents 



0.98 



0.73 



a Between mean ratings on items. 

(e^g. ktevetop stuctents seim of worth and pm-^iml idmtity') there wi» m> difference 
between the three grm(». Neitl»* was tf^re any diff^nce betwem the grt^ips in 
eiK^r^ng stnn^ dtaagreemrat with the prc^xisitim that s^ioob in Years 11 and 12 
should 'eater cnly for the most able 8tc«lents% 

Plff€yOTees among FormCT Stud^ts 

There were <Ufferei^es in the em(rfia^ placed torm^ students m Role A and Role B 
statemmts which were associated with the sex of the former stiMtent and the type of 
ccmrse which they had umtotalcm* Type of coutm referred to whethar the studmt had 
bem id€4ttified from school r s cor^ as havii^f becai enrolled in an altanative {migram 
(eithtf an STC coiose in one ^hx^I, a s^iool c^lflrate course) <»* in a mainly Grmq> 
1 HSC program. Omerally, female re^ xm fe iits placed a slightly greats emi^iasis m 
Role A statemwts than did male responctots, «id respcmlmta wIm> imd bemt (svoUed in 
an alternative {Myogram during 1992 placed greater emi^u^hi cm Role A statements than 
did those who had becm enrolled In the Group 1 HSC {program. In terms of emphasis on 
Role B statements^ there was no signifieant difference betwem males and females but 
thwe was a differmce betwecm the grachmtes of different programs. Stmtents ft*om 
altmative progran» pdaced less emphtfis cm R61e B tt^n did time from QrcMfp 1 HSC 
{mgrams* Details of the resultii have been r ec w de d in Table 7*2 Initial^ a two-way 
analysis of variance was condimted. Thte sfHnred tiiat both sex ami type of ccmrse hsa an 
effect on Role A but tlmt the interacti<m t&rm was not significant. A similar analysis 
showed that* tcr Role B only, type of course tm6 a significant eff ectt 

The difference between male and females sttMlents will be disct^ned lat^ in 
cof^tmctlon with othw sex differraco. At thto pointy it worth notir^ that in Chapter 
5 it wiui reported tlmt sdKN>l fact(»9 were cc^dc^ a m<jTe impCMrtant inflt^ce on the 
decision to remain at sc}hx>1 by females currcaitly in Year 12, tl^ by males. In terms of 
differmees betw^n former s^u^ts from diff^ont types of E^ogram, the raveats shmld 
be applied that comparatively few of ttm sample ware tnm altematiira {mirgrams and 
that the study may not have ictentifled all who were in such crarses. Despite thb, it did 
appear tlmt the dittermiee was in a directl<m whid) was ^mgruent with tte intentl(»» of 
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T«bl« 7.2 Forger Student Hmn o f the Role; ef SchooUm to Yc^m 11 nd 12 
(Men gcele scores ere recorded)* 



CkHirse 




Role A^ 
Sex 






Role 
Sex 




ffales 


Feoales 


Persons 


Neles 


Feosles 


Persons 


Orotq» 1 


26.6 


28.4 


27.7 


6.4 


6.4 


6.4 


Aleemative 


27.9 


30.2 


29.4 


5.2 


5.6 


5.5 


All 


26.8 


28.7 


28.0 


6.2 


6.3 


6.3 



« Of the 497 respondents, there were 471 cases with valid data. Of these 
there vere 390 fomr students fro* Croup 1 (146 sales and 244 femles) 
and 81 for^r students froa alternative prograu (28 ulea and 53 
feaales). 

* J-**"^! variance shoved significant sain effects for sex 

(F - 35.9, pO.OOl) and course (F - 15.8, p<.01) but no significant 
interaction. A desi^ effect value of 2 wis assua»d. 

c A two-way analysis of variance showed a significant main effect for 

course (P - 32.3, p<0.001) but no effect for sex or for the intersction. 
A design effect value of 2 was assuaed. 

the alternative prograins. Pos^ly the (^ograms mlled students of that (Usporitioi, or 
possibly the (»ofrrams may have helped shape those views. Evidence from Chapter 5 
st^gested a simflar wientation ammg students eurrenUy enroOed in Year 12. 

PiffCTCTces amorer Tea<a»ers 

Differ^iees anioi« teaehers in the emphasis pUnsed on Tlole A' w«« not systematieally 
associated with the years of teaehing experience i«ported. The emphaste placed on Role 
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Subject area 




Sole A 






Rote B 




Mean 


SD 




Mean 


SD 


R 


Hatheaat i cs /Se t ence 


24.1 


3.0 


133 


8.6 


1.8 


128 


Cooeerce 


24.5 


2.9 


44 


8.0 


1.8 


41 


English, languages. 














huoanities 


25.3 


3.1 


194 


8.1 


1.9 


188 


Arts, performing arts 


25.6 


3.0 


79 


8.2 


2.1 


78 


HaoKcraft 


25.7 


2.1 


23 


8.2 


1.8 


20 


All 


25.0 


3.0 


473 


8.2 


1.9 


455 


F ratio (4,468) 
Significance level* 


5.3 
<.001 






1.8 
n.s. 






a Assioiing a design effect factor of 2. 
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Key: Influenc es 

1 doing well in school work 

2 requireisents of a future career 

3 i&efulness of subjects available 

4 c^inicms of teachers 

5 enjoy^iwt of sctool 

6 interest of school 

7 wishes of parents 

8 friends intentions 

9 availability of jobs 
10 having no other plans 



Teachers 
Forror Students 
Parents 



10. 



i i 



Influences 



Figure 7.2 Importance of Influences on Students' Decision to Stay at School or leave 
as Rated by Teachers^ Former Students, and Parents 
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T«Me 7.4 Parent View of the Role« of Schooling ia Ye«r« 11 and 12 



Hole 


Nothera 






Fathera 


Mean 




Mean 


SD 


Rol*' A* 


25.4 


2.5 


24.9 


2.8 


Sole B 


10.8 


1.4 


10.7 


1.4 


Htfliber of 










valid easea 


442 






364 



effect f»jtor of 2 ia aaauiBed. If ito allowance waa aade for deaign 
effects, the difference would appear to be aignificant at the I per cent 
leveT . 

A was not sfgnifleantly greater for teachers in their first three ym tinn for teachers 
of more than 12 years experience. There was a sl%ht tend«icy for teachers of greater 
experioice to {dace less emphasis on Role B. Thwe were differencflo between teael^ 
In different sid^jeet areas in the emphasis placed on Rtfle A though no differmces wm 
apparent with respect to Role B. The results have beat r«eon!ed In Table 7.3. 
tSomHy, teachers who indimted mathematics or sdenee or oomm«m as their first 
subject m {riaced less emphnis on Role A than did teachers in the humanities, arts, or 
h«neeraft areas. As noted bi relation to other remits, these differences referred to 
mrans Old may have malted the ^ifl»nt overlap betwem sid^Jeet areas. It was 
possiMe that the differences arose ftfon the differing perceitages of males ami females 
in each sub^ area. The data d!d not permit this to be tested. 

Diffq-CTccs among Parents 

For paroits, the re^;wnaes of motlwni (or female guardians) wwe compared with tlwro of 
fathers (or male guardians). Generally mothers tended to (dace a Uttle greater emphasis 
on Role A than did fathm but there was no (Sffemice in the emphasis placed on Role 
B. Table 7.4 ecHitains the relevant results. Even though the dlfTmice was smaU, the 
pattern of difference between mothers and fathers was the same as that between female 
and male tcrma students. 

Influences on the Decision to Stay at School 

In Chapto* S it was noted that stwtaits in Year 12 conridered that the most important 
t^tms infl'wnclng them to remain at aeiwxA m&e eareor related or a sense of doing well 
at schooL Bnjoymmt of setMol and inter«t in school woric were in the middle to lower 
range of importaiwe. L«i8t important to these students were teachers' opinions and 
friwidac decisions though parent** i^rfnions were of ratiwr more importance. Gaierally 
these results were eongntmt with the reasons given by Year !0 students in deciding 
whetlwr to stay at school op leave. 
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T«bl« 7.5 Profile SiallTity in Inflwncat on Sf ying at School 





Correl«tira coefficients' 


0- values 






?ormr etitdents Parents 


Pomer students 


Parents 




0.60 0.87 


2.27 


1.08 


FoffMr itirfentt 


0.66 




2.43 



a Between msmn raCingi for ite«s. 

The pmoit ^lapter has considered the views of former students, pnwits, and 
teadwrs tixnit fmtors whidi could infliKnee a students decision to remain at school. 
Former studmts wtn a^ced to rate tlw Importance of eaeh of ten factors In terms of 
their own deebdon to proceed to Year 18. Parmts were artced to give Impwtanee ratings 
bi tmns of their own child eurr«itly bi Year 10. Teachers were a^ced to indicate the 
iropcfftanee of ea^ reason in a ^tuation wl^e tl^ were advisli^ stiulmtB In Year 10 
about stayii^ at Miwol or l«ivii^r. 

Figure 7.2 portrays ttw imflles of mean impmtance ratings givra by eaeh of the 
three groins. In disidaying these ratlins, the lten» have been clumped in four groupn 
items e(me«7wd with sueeen at awNxd or tmrew reqMlrements, items con^wd with 
Interest or csij(^«it. Items «NicermKl with parents and fHmdi, ami items concerned 
with a lack of alternatives. Mmsivcs of profile similarity, as discussed in the preceding 
section, have been recorded in TaUe 7.5. 

Bvwi though tlwe were Mime differc«c« in the ratii^ given to the listed 
influences, there was an overall rimflarity in the group |Mi>fnes. For an groups, the 
influence given the h^hest importance rating was ♦the requirement of a future career*. 
'What ft-lends were doing' was rated least important by teachers and parents and was the 
second least important Influence aceordii^ to former stw^ts (behind 'the opinions of 
traeher^ by a whiAe»>). The Importance ratii^ givai by former stittlents w«» 
remarkably similar to those of current Year 12 stuifents (see Chapter 8). For the eight 
items which were common to current and former students, the correlation coefficient 
had a valiw of 0.95 and Uw D valw was 041. 

As can be seen In Table 7.5, parents and teachers Iwld views which wm more 
dmilar to each othw* than to thoa« of fnrma* jtudents. Differences between teachers 
and formw studmts were most marked with regard to wtwthcn* a ^ was a^^ilable. 
Teachers rated this as fairly Important In advising students but former Year 12 students 
indicated that this had not been important, or only slightly Important, to them. Tlw 
views of parents were between tlrase two ratii^. Par^ts ami form«> studoits differ^ 
with regard to the inflwnce of the opinim of teach«v. Parents rated thte as fairly 
imp<M>tant but torm& students ccNisldered It » la» than slightly impwtant. Teachers 
themselves gave the item a rating betwmn t)»t of (brents ami former stuitents. ft was 
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Table 7.6 Por«»r Student Ratingt of lte««oa» for 8f yina at School to Tear 12 



Neas Rating* 
Malea Pesulea Peraona 



I Medad a paaa in Year 12 for ay future 

cmt—r'* 3.16 3.38 3.30 

I 41d nell In «f aehool work 2.83 3.12** 3,01 
t «Ma able to do aubjeets that Mere uaeful 

, 2.77 2.93 2.87 

1 enjoped achool 2.65 2.92* 2.82 

School work Ma Intereating 2.41 2.76** 2.63 

Hy parenta wanted lae to atay at achool 2.47 2.47 2)47 

1 had no other plana^ 1,85 1,97 1,92 

Moat of «y friends atayed at aehool 1.87 1,78 l!82 

My teaehera thought I ahould atay at aehool 1,51 1,68 li62 

I couldn't find a jo^ 1,52 i,6i 1,58 



a Scale 1 - not at all iofiortanti 2 - alight ly iaportanti 3 - fairly 
iq>ortaot{ 4 ■ very ioportant, 

b Oenotea I tew rated sore important by forror Group 1 studenta than by 
fonNtr alternative eourae atudenti. 

c Denotea iten rated a»re iwportant by forwr studenta of alternative 
progrras than by those froa Group 1 program. 

Significance levela aaaoae a deaign effect factor of 2. H - 485. 

* Difference aignificane at 5 per cent level. 
** Difference aignificant at 1 per cent level. 



also noteworthy tluit parents ami teachers rated whoo) feetora (meftilnMS of nd»jeets, 
falter^ In wotH, and ai|oyment} as more Impwtant than tc^v stwtoits. Overall, 
th»e differenees Mem«I less substantial than g«m«l slmili^tla {n the i»«f!l<s. 

In Chapter 5 attention was drawn to several hints of a slightly stron^rer influence of 
sdMMl effects on the deebion for females to stay at mImoI than for males. Amos^ 
former students a similar Eiatiem emerged. Females gaw higt^ ratings than males to 
the importance of su^ statements aa *8eiwoI was interestii^ and *I en^yed 8«^r 
as wen as 7 did well in my scIhjoI work*. There was a marginally high«r ratii« aeeorded 
by females than males to 'my teachers thought I should stay at KhooF. Details have 
been shown in Table 7.8. Evoi though the differences on indivi(hial items were small in 
magnituite, the cumulative pattern seemed wwth notii^. 

There were M»me differenees between former students who had completed 
differ«it types of course. Thme who had completed a Orcwp 1 course gave a higNir 
rating to 1 needed a pasa in Year 12 for my future carew' than did those from 
alternative programs. Conversely the latter group tended to award a higher rating than 
the Gnwp 1 sttKkmts to 1 e«ild (to subjects that were useful to me', 1 ccNildn't And a J(^% 
and 1 had no other plaiw*. Diff^nces in m&ms such as thoK noted here can obscure the 
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Tibl« 7*7 8cal# Scores on thm ttmtroBp^ctirm View of School Sctla^ ^ 







7ctule8 


Percont 




Group 1 prograaa 


28.9 


28.9 


28.9 


(380) 


AltsrnatlvB progrou 


31.1 


33 .0 


33.5 


(82) 


All progrcM 


29.3 


30.0 


29.7 






(170) 


(292) 


1 


(«62) 



• For dotollt of thm ocslof mo Oiapter 2. 



b WiaAer of c«M8 otown in poronChotoa » Of the 497 rospondontt thore voro 
462 iHcb umMo data on this •ealo. 

e A two-^y miAlysii of variMce shoMd m significant onin offtct for typo 
of cmiroe (F • Sl.Sy p<0«001) and a significant interaction offset for 
sax and tfpm of cMrca (F ■ B.5f Oasigo affect factor assnsad 

as 2. 



Table 7.8 Mean Ratings for Items en the getrospecttve View of School Scale 



Mean rating**^ 





Group I 


Alternative 


All 


Basic tkllls of reeding, ifriting and 








eclculceim 


3.44 


3.30 


3.42 


Critical tbinking and probles-solving akitlt 


3.17 


3.08 


3.16 


Ability to work indapettdantlv 


2.96 


3.34** 


3.03 


Study akilla 


2.S2 


2.83 


2.82 


Self-awareaess and undaratanding other people 


2.67 


3.23«** 


2.77 


Knowledge of career options 


2.57 




2.67 


Specific akilla and knovledge in ycnir job or 








tertiary career 


2.63 


2.83 


2.67 


Kmnring how to obtain a job 


2.19 


3.13*** 


2.38 


Skilla and aetivltiea for uae in leiaare tine 


2.21 


2.82*«* 


2.33 


Experience of irtsat work ia like 


2.08 


3.19*** 


2.29 


Knowledge of govemaeat am! comtnity atrocturea 


2.13 


2.71*** 


2.23 



a Scale I - very poorlyi 2 - rather poorly^ 3 - rather welli 4 - very 

Mil. 

b II - 485. 



** Difference significant at the 1 per cent level. 
*** Difference significant at the 0.1 per cent level asstming a design 
effi^t factor of 2. 
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ortent of overlap, but the data sugsested that diffwent types of factors eould have 
attraeted stinhmts to each of the available programs. 



RcstrcspeeUvg Views of SeheeMnfy 

Part of the questionnaire to former students invited them to indicate how wen their last 
years at school had prepared them fw their post-school Ufe in a number of areas. Eleven 
areas were listee and, as exi^ained in Chapter 2, the Items formed a reliable scale. In 
thb section the responses to that question have been examined. The first part looks at 
the scale scores in relation to sex and the type of <N>urse undertalcen during 1982. 
Subse<juently the responses to indiviAwl items are examined to determine with greater 
precision the general differences which emerged in the s<»le scores. Finally, the selwol 
means on this scale have been compared with the school means m the cpwlity of school 
life scales to determine whether there was an underlyii^ pwception of school 
effectiveness shared between current students and former students. 

General Views 

In responding to each item, former students were able to use a four-point scale (from 
'vwy poorly to 'very weUl or to indicate that the item 'does not awrfy*. For tte analysis 
of scale scores, the '(toes not apply responses were assigned to the item mean score as 
this reduced the amount of missii« data arising tnm Just one missing response on an 
n-item scale. Even though other results have not been repwted. the analysis was abo 
conducted using Ihitwise deletion and no different in the pattern was observed. A 
two-way analysis of variance was c<Hiducted using Yetro^tlve view of schoor as the 
dependent variable with sex of respondent and type of course as the independent 
variables. That analysds showed that there was a significant main effect for type of 
course and a significant interaction effect of sex and type of coiffse. There was no main 
effect of sex. Mean scale scores for each category of respondent have been shown In 
Table 7.7. 

The results in Table 7.7 show that the direction of the main effect for type of 
course was In the direction of students from alternative programs having given a higher 
rating to their last years of schooling than had students from Group 1 based programs. 
The Interaction was such that this difference was greater for female students than for 
male students. Indeed the difference in mean scores for each type of course was 
statistically slgniHcant for female students, but was just outside the 5 per cent level for 
male students. The Interaction has been shown graphically in Figure 7.3. An 
interpretation of the apparently stronger impact of the courses «i female students than 
male students is difficult at thte stage. It is an l^ue to which some attention will be 
given In the final chapter. 
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Figure 7.3 The Interaction Effect of Sex and Tyye of Course on 
Retrospective Satisfaction with School 



Item Respoiges 

To ppobe in greater deUtt the effect of type of course on the retrospective views of 
school held by former students, the mean ratii^ given to eadi of the 11 Items were 
examined. The relevant data have been recorded in Table 7.8. In that table the areas, 
about which formw students were a*ed to Indicate the ade<^aey of their school 
prepcffation, have been listed in «^r of the ratings given. Generally the re^xsKtoits 
cMWidered themselves best prepared in areas of slciUs (basic sknis, j»oblem saving, 
working Indepeoidently, sti«!y skills), and least weD (vepared in t»^er mpeeta of life 
(knowledge of community ami government, experience of what wwk is like, leisure 
activities, obtaining a job). Middle rankings were as^gned to the areas of 'self awareiwss 
and understanding peofde', Icnowle^ of career (^tioref and specific skills, and 
Icnowlec^ in a job <»* tertiary csreef. In Met, the respond^ts cmisidered themselves 
rather wen prepared in the skills which have been traditionally developed in the senlw 
years of schooling and a Uttle less weU prepared in tite troa(ter functiaw of sdKwUng. 

Table 7.8 presents tl» mem rati»^ of formw sttKlents from different types of 
ewese. Diffo-ences in terms of the p«^lved adequacy of fH^parati«i with re^>ect to 
work and study skills were not signifirant. The differences which were statistically 
significant were In broader aspects of sehoolit^. Tn all cases where the diffe-ence was 
statistically significant, tlw direetiwi of tlw difference wes towards thorc from 
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alternative programs rating their preparation more favourably. In order of effect size 
(expr^Kd in standard deviation imits), the Items on which differences were (rf»erved 
m&e as f <^o«rai 

experience of what work is like ( A - 1.2) 
knowing how to obtain ajob( a = 1.1) 

ami ^vities for toe in leisiffe time ( ^ « 0.7) 
self-awareness and um^tamSing ottm* peo{de ( A =0.7) 
knowledge of career optlOTS ( A = 0.7) 
knowle<^ of government and oommisiity structtores ( A = 0.6) 
abfllty to wor'x Independentiy ( A = 0.S). 

Hoioe It was differences in the ratii^ givoi to thero Items which r^ted In the 
diff fences in the scale scores observed in Table 7.7. To some extent the inferences 
<frawn from Table 7.7 could be shaped by the priorities attached to tl» items listed 
above. The scale scores fosume that all items have been weighted e<Bialty. 

In greneral, it would appear from these results that fwmer atwlents of alternative 
programs rated the ade<^cy of their school preparation better than did former stwtents 
of Group 1 programs in the areas listed abov and equally adequate in the other areas. 

OifferCTces between Sdiools 

The ratio of between-school differences to within-school differences in the retrospective 
views of schooBi^ was statisticaUy significant. On the basis of the ratlouac for the 
quality of school Ufe scales, it would be expected that two would be signlficanUy 
ass»elated with the retrospective view of sohoolii^ scale, «midi asked about how well 
school had FM^pared students few their »^quent experiences. The two quality of sdtool 
Ufe scales were •opjwrtunlty' which referred to the belief that what was learnt in whool 
would be useful in the future and 'achievement' which referred to students feelii^ 
successful in what they did at school. 

It was c(H»idered that the most valid test would be i»sed <mj 14 of the 15 scNwls as 
<me of the schools had been noted in Chapte- S as a 'timi-armmd' sdwol with sidistantial 
dianges In curriculum and «rganlzatfon between 1982 and 1983. That school (School 7) 
was the one which showed the greatest discrepancy between the retrospective views of 
form^ students and the currmt views of Year 12 students. For the sake of 
completeness whean the correlations between sclwol means were recorded in Table 7.9, 
values were based <m 14 schools (excluding Sclwol 7) and IS sdirols (including School 7^ 

The r«)ults showed that there wes a str«^ correlatiMi betwe<»! the '<Hi^K>rti ty* 
and 'achievement' scores for current students and the retr<»pectlve views set^^ of 
fwmer students. This suggested there was an underlyir^ quality of schooling dimensions 
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ftblt 7.10 Brealcdoim of Vmemmr Studenf ' CcMenf afcoat School 



Cotamnts in Coomentt ia 

topic of eoownt general^category sub-category 

Corricaliai 



RMd for won living tkills and related subjects in curriculw 
Provision of subjects to cater for both acadeisic and non*aradeaic students 
Provision of sore career advim 

Insufficient preparation for Year 12 in early years of secondary school 
More specific preparation for tertiary study 
Various other 


36 


12 
7 
5 

3 
4 


Tegr 12 

CritieisB of RSC marking system 

Personal developaient and social relationships during Year 12 - positive conent 
Stressful, coopetitive nature of the HSC year 
Acaitesic emi^sis of BSC 
STC/TOP - positive coasient 
Various other 


25 


5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
6 


Affective 

Positive remarks about school/education 
SegativB remarks about school/education 
Various other 


20 


13 
6 
1 

5 
3 
3 


Teaching 

StiHlent-teacher relationships - p^itive coffioent 

- i^gative consent 

Various other 


U 


Opportunity 

Career ^ esiployaent opportunities associated vith 







Other 



7 7 

3 3 
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^'^ Correlatioa Coefficients b etween Scheet Weans for g«tr««ni>gHvii 
Views of S chocliuR end Quality of School Life Scales* 



Ouality of school life scale 


Retrospective views of schooling 


14 schools 


IS schools 


Positive affect 

Opportunitjf^ 

Achieveoent^ 

Teachers 

Status 

Identity 

Absence of negative affect 


0.30 
0.60 

0.62 
0.53 
0.17 
0.58 


0.06 
0.44 
0.68 
0.46 
0.34 
-0.06 
0.46 


Wote< Coefficients sifptificant at the S 


per cent level have been underlined. 


a Critical values for 14 eases and 15 cases «ere 0.43 and 0.41 
b Scales for which a positive correlation was hypothesised. 


respectively. 



being captured by each of the questi^uialres. However, tl» assoeiaUcms were more 
general thai had been expeeted. Associations with retroapeetive views of schooUng were 
also found for the teachers' scale and the 'absence of i^tive affect' scale. Smana> 
poriWire associations were found between the 'statia' scale and retrospective views of 
schooling. 

For there to have been positive associations betwe^ tt» quality of school Ufa 
scores for 1983 Tear 12 students and retrospective views of sehooUi^ scores for 1982 
Tear 12 stuttents, three conditions would have been present. First, eadi instrument 
would have captured a common charact«ristie related to the <^ty of sehoolii^. Hence 
the results provided a eroes valiibition of the scales. Secondly, th«% would have be«i a 
general simflarity in the program and organisation of the schools across the two years. 

Where a large discrepancy existed, the school was known to have bcCTdianging Thirdly, 
the <^uraeteristiC8 of each cohort would have been dmUar. Absence of any ot these 
cwiditions wwild have resulted in low values of the chelation coefficient. 

Comments on Sehooh The Perspectives of Former Students 

Thb section provides a summary of the comments made by former students (those who 
did Year 12 in 1982) concerning their views about school and education in generaL Of 
the 497 respondents, 302 0.e. 81 per cent) off^ between one and six comments? in 
total, 582 statements were coded. Female respondents contributed 82 per cent of the 
remarks whfle 37 per cent wiginated from males. Table 7.10 presents the percentage of 
comments made in each of six general categories with a more specific i»>eakdown of 
statements listed each headii^. 
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CigTtculmn 



The Itfgest mimb^ of eommmts (36 per cent) were eoncerri^ rith a^wA ^trrietilum - 
Its emtent and organieatim. Pormw stiKtents fre<piently ntetrt^ to the need to be 
more tdeqiMtely |»*epared life outadde s^K>or. In view of ttie <mrrent employmait 
otitlookp it was suggested that more practical ai^ soeiaUy relevant subJects/AiSs be 
ineorporated In the currictdum to cater f» the needs of those who intended to join tlw 
workforce, as wen as preparing school leavers, as a whole, for the possibility of 
immirioymCTt: for example, advice on tow to use ^>are time {M*oduetively, with limited 
resources, whfle seetdi^ a job^ Some of the comments given in thb category werei 

Th^ should be mare emfdmsis m teaching stiKfents basic general knowlec%[e in 
re^>ect of the commimity and expected partidpatim in it, ttm i6b world am) 
keeping yowrclf togethw. 

More emphasis shmild have been placed <m 'real-life' situation sudi as writii^ 
cheqt^ tax returns, budgetif^f etc. 

Mere md^jects that {wpare you tc^ the ^outsicte world* and 1^ Spoonfeeding* in 
Tears 11 and 19... impotent to <tewlop intepemlence as it b ^methii^ greatly 
nested in commmity life, whettor at university, college or work« 

The Insulation exp^enced at ^lobl ctoes not e<piip tim student the rratities of 
a working wwld. How to cope without the backing of teachers and parents always 
at the rrady is undear ami insumcient. LIvli^ skills ami cmtact with the 
community and its rules ami expeetatims should be increued to mrnixre a more 
realistic attitude m the ^rt of the sttMJent. 

M<x^ emphasis ^lould be placed on e<hieatif^ young pec^le tow to &3pe with real 
life . . . o^^ programmes to tolp school leavers cope with being out of wcnic - 
activities related to self sufficiency. 

The rai^ of commits on the std^^t of career advice experleiwed th^ 
stiKlents reflected the differences existing between s^tools in this area. A number of 
students towev^ were concerned with the lack of assistance given to them in choosing 
sidt»jects and familiarizing ttom with the range of career options available to ttom, as 
illustrated by comments such as: 

More detailed and practical careers advice should be available in <H*der to prepare 
and assbt students in etoostr^ Sid)jects whidi will enable them to follow the career 
they want. 

School did not broaden the horiscm of students practically with tto range of 
^careers optiomf open to people now and ways of achieving these. 

Hie students of my age did not receive a<!tequate careers <Hientation * there was no 
r^ attempt to tolp tto student identify hlm/torself in a {articular, care^, thi» 
many students in Year 12 had no due as to where they were going at tto end of tto 
year. 

Am)ttor student remarked: 

I was not prepared for what I would do If I didn't get Into university...it wasn't until 
February that I dbeovered I wa^'t a student on tollday, I was unemployed* 
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Anotim i^wet of eunrlouluin eoniroented upon ttie prejMraticm of sttMloite for 
the demandB of Year 12 and for the transition to tertiary eAieation. Fwmer students 
remarked «i the emtrasts in vrortdoad, study habits/^Is, and assessment (»rocedures at 
these levels. Some fdt that greato' independoiee tdioutd ba enemffaged in tl» lata* 
y«nof selKM^ 

Preparation for H8C nee<^ to begin from Year 7, not dropped like a bomb in Years 
11 and 13. 

Sdwol do» not [»epare you fc^ tte dtaiqpe firom seeomtary to twtiary ec&mtions 
'protected' (perhaps overly) at high school and virtuaDy 'abandoned* at university. 

Tea<»her«, «id to a lessw extent parents, should prepare students by telling them 
use h Just the first of many hard years of stwiy rathw than the last Iwrdle to a 
secure ftiture. 

Students should be prepared for HSC as it is a big shock to go from 5 to 6. Either 
mwe exams in Fi»m S ami below cr <tai't iuive the m^ority of marks depending oi 
U» final exam in HSC. 

I found thwre wu <^e a Img aiQiatmnit to malce from high school to eoll^. 
High schoid <Hd iwt prepare me for my first tertiary year as I f«md 1 was too 
<tep€9Ktoit on beb^ tcM what to do. 

As a mettod of m)«rii9 8tiRl«ite for tertiary sttMlies, I feel HSC b m 
viaMe. The genovl method of ^spoonfeeding* studc«its witj^ answers rather than 
skills becomes (AM<m at tertiary leveL 

Yag 12 

Tl» exp^oice of Year 12 generated a variety of commit from form^ stiKtents, 
accounting for 25 per cent of the total statements. Most attention was given to the 
|N«vaiUi« method of i^essmoit ised in the HSC particularly the iroight of final 
examinatiois. As stated by <»ie stu<tents 

The presoit structure of the HSC system works fi«ainst those students (of which 
there are many) who are not mutable of performing well laKfer exam emditions. 

A whole years wwk b tested in a tive^-tour session. 

Othca* comments refiected vpcn the stressful nature of th« HSC year while other 
past stixSents exiMvssed dissatisfactimt with the acactemic emi^iasis of HSC (Grmip 1) 
subjects. However, from a social perspective, a number of stwtents «>mmented upon the 
frioidsMps ami relatlcmships tktwloped during Year 12 as well as their own increased 
self-^wareness and mativity. 

I think HSC vras me of the best years of my life on the perronal relationship side. I 
f(Hmd that I got to know the teachers and stuttents mudh better than I had ever 
known them right thrtM^ high wdiool. 

One aq>ect of HSC was that it fwrced me to grow up, fca- which I am grateful. 

Comf^isons wea'e also drawn between the traditional HSC (Group 1) course and 
alt^ative Year 12 courses of stiKjy, primarily the STC coin^ and the Tertiary 
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Orientation Program CTOP). STC was eonsidM^ 'a very good alternative for students 
who wW» to take up em[doyment aflea- s^tooV whOe anoth«> student remarked that 'In 
the STC eourse jwu learn mwre about life and the community and how to get along with 
pec^tf. One of the features «rtild» received favourable comment was the fact that 
assessment methods took into account the whole year's work. Other comments 
coneenied the m«re adult laming environment whldi, combined with desoiptive 
assessment and stuttent participation in curriculum, was seen to create greater interest 
and motivation ea wen as self-reliance am«ig those doii« the cwam. 

The cOTtrast betw^ H9C and TOP was summed up by me student who saldi 

I found the pr^sures of BSC ino>edible. I am now dollar TOP and twve found It 
such a change. We are dob^ exactly the mme work as H8C but there is no 
pressure . . . The environment is more relaxed and the teadim arent pushing and 
(Mishing at you to do yrnu- work. 

Affective Comments 

As would be expected in a ero!«s-sectl«i of schools, the range of opinion relating to 
students' enjoyment of school varied considerably; 13 per cent of all statements 
concentrated on positive aspects of the school experi^ice while 6 per cent made 
rogatlve statements alMut school. Tl» former stiKtents who r^j^ted satisfaction with 
school eonsidm^ that school had been: Tielpful and ww^hwhfle after air, 'a great 
experience 'or me*, 'enjoyment and a learning experience - more than Just academicany*, 
•really some of my best yearsi now that I have left and am nursing I only realize Jt»t how 
good school Ufe was...I had a lot of friends and a lot of good teadiors', and for one 
formw stwtent who returned to school after wwklng for 1.' months It was 'a most 
successful, enjoyable and beneficial experience that opened my options immensely*. 

For those respondents who were dissatisfied with school, crlticfem was directed at 
su<* areas as teaeha>-sttK!ent reIatiofShip«; subject ctofee and relevance, particularly 
when not pursuli^ tertiary study; and scope fw individuaUty within the school 
environment Pot many, school had been merely 'a means of fHli!^ in time' whfle for 
others 'It was a waste of time'. 

Teadiliy 

Onro agahi, (pinion differed with regard to the quality of leaching received, the type of 
teacher-student relati(»»hlps that existed in the school, and tte attention given by 
teachers to stuctents of varying abilities. Of all the comments made, 5 per cent 
supported a view of teacher-student relation^ips as fair. Informative, helpful: a source 
of OTcouragement for the student. On the other hand, 3 per cent commented that 
teacher-student relationships were apathetic, discriminatory, «• unsupportive. Some 
ctmcem was expressed by a number of fwmer 9tu(tents about the preference. In terms of 
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telp given, shown by varies teadMs t» th« "Mghtm** meinbera of a clfflSt wWch was 
se«n to oeeur at the expense of the average stiRlent and, wh€m» sgeeM remedial 
programs or ancaiary staff «rwe not avaOatfle, the weaker students. One respondent said 
that *teaelmrs shoukJ notice all stutoittf. Others felt that Mteadier-studmt relaticmriiipa 
within sdKwls «re very pom as many teaetms cannot find the time to explain thii^ or 
gelt to kmw the sti^ents* ami little eonem^ fm^.tt^ stiKtents m individuals is shown in 
many instances'. 

Opportunities 

In this eat^m*yt form^ sti»tents referred to both bcm«flts and drawtMidcs aarodated 
with undertaking post-eompulsory educatiofu Poiff general themes of comment were 
noted* Ftffther educatim w«» Men to |»^de the meam to either a course/career of ttm 
stmtent^ choicCf or a job in an area erf h^har choice. Them themes cmtmted with tim 
remainii^ two whidi emcemed the pereeptim of Years 11 and 12 a hwuHe^ whm 
competing in the job market, and the view that stiRlents were in-dipped for 
employmmt after Year 12. 

Comments held by thb grcmp of fc^^mer stoltents reflect the mix-d feelii«s about 
the opportimities arising from stayli^ on at sdioolf givOT the ^nrent employment 
cUmatet 

After living school you realize how impvtant good academic results are - m>t 
only for the sake of ji«t beii^ good, but for gcttii^p into what you reafly want to 
do, without any difficulty. If you are isisure about what you want to do, good 
results give you tt^ right to [Hck and ^irora - poc^* results limit ymi a great ^al - 
you are virtually forced into somethii^ you may not want to cfo. 

I realize now that doing my Hm was the right tMi^ to do. Evm thm^ I don^ like 
my {wwent job I know I have the optiw of going to a tertiary Institution whenever I 



A good «K?ondary educatim is vital for pec^le to get a good job or finthw their 
education. Wfth<Hit ft * . . chances are ^verely limited. 

I think it would be much easier to get a job if you d<m*t have HSC. Lade of 
experience end age go against you wh«i eompetiiv f{»r a job after HSC. 

When I left sdtool six mcmtt^ ago, I tmd no experience tm a person of 18 years and 
this has macte it impossible to get a ^ so far. 

Althoi^ I enjoy the work i am doing, it was difficult to adjust as my 13 years at 
school gave me no pref^iratlcn or {r^{^t into todays wcx^kforce what to expect. 

I have been unemployed since flntehlng Year 12 • . • Tve got no experience in 
anythit^, Tm older and ft*s harder for me to get a good j<*. 

Other CommCTts 

A number of individual comments made abCKit other aresa tu>t menticmed {»^vioi»Iy 
constitute this cateffcx-y. Students remarked m matters such as the statts of mature-age 
stixitents, dteciplinei financial a»istance to students and schools, and [mblic versim 
private systems of education. 
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Table 7.U Occtipatimul and Edttcational Status of Ponaer Studeoti 
Cpercentaget recorded in each cell) ' 



Educational status 







M^reh 1983 






TaaMA tea's 
June ItoJ 




Occupa t i oaa I 


Full-time 






rUi i^'i.liBe 


Part "time 


No 


status 


Student 


Student 


study 


student 


student 


study 


Not in labour 














force 


45 


3 


n.a. 


42 


2 


n.a. 


Poll'tiae work 


0 


2 


18 


0 


3 


24 


Part-tiTO vovk 


9 


2 


8 


9 


2 


7 


HoBK duties 


n.a. 


n«a« 


1 


n«a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


Umaployed 


n«a« 


n.a. 


12 


n.a* 


n.a. 


10 



RtaAer of valid 
ca«es 



479 



480 



Hote l n.a. ■ not applicable. 



In Summgy 

From the comments made by this group of former stwtents, two main emeeri^ were 
apparent. The first was a emiceni that the curriculum should be respmni^ to changes in 
the wwkforee and the employment market, hi part, this was seen to involve the 
provi^cn of ccNjrses irtiieh were relevant to those proceeding to further study as well as 
to throe seefcii^ employment, and which would more ade<^tely equip them for life 
after school'. The second was focused on the structure of the HSC and, in particular, the 
methods which were use6 for a»essment. AR»rentIy this concern was not simply 
something whidi was expressed by current students, but it remained with former 
students a year after they had completed Year 12. 

Oceupatiaraal and Educatiwral D^tinatiorai of Fwmer Students 

From the questionnaire to former students, information about occupational and 
edurational status for each month from January to June 1983 was obtained. This section 
makes use of those data for the period March to June, when post-secondary institutions 
had resumed. Table 7.11 contains informatim about the activities of former students 
from Year 12 for March and Jisie. 

In March some 54 per cent of the former Year 12 group were full-time students. 
Of these, 9 per cent combined full-time study with part-time work. This overall figure 
seemed broadly consistent with the estimates made from studies by Jones (1983). It 
serves as a reminder that a significant number of a Year 12 cohort did not proceed to 
further study. Some 21 per cent out of the group were engaged in full-time work of 
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wWch 2 pa> cent combined full-time work with part-time sttOy. Only 2 per cent 
combined part-time work with part-time study. Hence, to Man^ 1988, about 
tliree-<|uartor8 of the former students from Year 12 appeared to be fully otgaged in work 
or study or a combination of these two activities. 

The remaining one-<|uarta> of former stwlents wore eitlrar unemployed or 
undei-employed. Between 12 and 13 per cent (one in eight) indicated that they were 
iBiemiaoyed. with a ftn-ther 11 per coit suggesting that they were Involved only In 
pert-time work or part-time study. A comparison of the data for June with those for 
March sMsgested that, over the four months, a few students had withdrawn fh>m studies 
(from 54 to 51 per cent), and some unemployed stwtents had found work (uiemploymmt 
*opped from 12 to 10 per cent). 

Table 7.12 provides an indieati(m of the ammmt of stabfiity and change in the 
occupational and educational status of thb group of young people over a foiff-month 
period in the first half of the year after com|detIi« high school. Nearly 83 p«> eoit of 
the valid re^xmses indicated the same activity over the four-month periodt 51 pa> cent 
had be«i fun-time stiRlents for four months, 18 per c«it had been In fim-time work for 
f«ff months, and only l per cent had combined part-time work and part-time stiKly for 
four months. Some 6 per cent had been unemployed f<» four numths, and 5 po- cent had 
been engaged eitho- in only part-time w<»ic or in part-time study for that period. Fewer 
than 1 p«> cent had been occupied with Iwme (hities for tl» whtde torn months. 

The remaining 17 per e«it of the respondents appeared to have had variations In 
their status over the four-month period. Most commonly this appeared to involve 
between cme and three months of work (11 per cent), betwwm one and three m<mtt» of 
unemploym«it (11 per cent), and one «• two months of only part-time work (8 p^ cent). 

Any examination of differences among these former students In t«>ms of 
educatioMU and occupational status was eomi^eated 1^ the nature of the sample. Of 
the fifteen schools Involved, only four hta identifiable alternative programs In 1982 and 
one of those tad only an alternative program with no regular BSC class. Moreovw the 
schools with both types of courses were located in areas of relatively high youth 
unemployment. Under these circumstances, comparisons of the destinations of former 
students based on all fifteen schools would probably be misleading. Conse«|uently results 
for both the three schools with two types of program and for all fifteen schools have 
been presented. In examining the data, inferences about non-school factors were mainly 
based on the larger sample and inferences about school factors (type of course) were 
mainly based on the smaUer sample. In both cases, readers should treat the results as 
imlloating Issues worth investigating further rcther than as definitive. The miture of the 
samfrte is such as to prevent certainty. 

In studying the (testinations of former students. It was initially suggested that 
occupational and educational status would be related to home background (socioeconomic 
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WbU 7.12 Bttrfittqp of OccuMtional wd Kdoftioaal g«i>eriaficc of For»r Yaar 12 Stttdcnf i Mrch to Jum 19S3 



Ho. of roapMdonts* Z of respcmdenti* Dyrati<» of activity in aoptht 

tnvolTOd «t MM tiae involved 1 2 3 4 





140 


(29%) 


20 


18 


17 


85 


fnll-ti^i^e •tudy 


262 


(55X) 


3 


6 


8 


245 


r«it-tiae wivk/Part eiae study 


12 


(3Z) 


4 


1 


1 


6 


Part-tiae work only 


SO 


(lOX) 


15 


12 


4 


18 


Pnt-Cias tcudy only 


16 


(3%) 


1 


4 


2 


8 


Bom duties 


6 


(IZ) 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Vanployed 


84 


(18X) 


19 


19 


15 


30 



Adds to sore than Msple becauM ov»r 4 sontha any respondent could have been engaged in more than one 
activity even thou|^ only one category applied for any given south. 
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Table 7.13 Correlation CogffietBnt« between Variables Related to 
Occupational and Bducotional Statue* ~ 





unetBpa 


worK 


Study 


Sex Non-Eng. 


SES 


Abil. 


Course 






-22 


-52 








19 


F.To vork 


-20 




-42 








F.T. study 


-42 


-55 








15 


-24 


Sex 




-09 






17 


Il0ii-Biig« 






09 


-10 


-26 






SES 








08 






Perce iwd ebil. 




-10 


20 




12 




-19 


Type of course 


17 




-13 




-09 


-19 



Wotei Decinal points have been oaitted and only coefficients significant at 
the 5 per cent level have been shown. 

a Coefficients in the upper right-hand quadrant refer to the three schools 
(H- 127). 

Coefficients in the lower left-hand quadrant refer to the fifteen school* 

status and ethnfcfty), sex, ami perceived abfllty. m addition It was decided to look at 
relations with type of course, while recognizing that entrants to different types of 
cwirse would have differed in ways which had m>t been meesired. The destinations 
which were eomidered were fulMime student (S4 per cent of an respondents), full-time 
work (21 per cent of aU respondents), and not workii« (13 pw cent of all respcmdents). 

As a first indication of the association between these factors and the destinations 
of former students, the raw correlation coefficients have been shown in Table 7.13. 
Those data suggested that type of course w» associated with unemployment and that 
type of eotaw was negatively associated with being a full-time stwteit. However, being 
a fun-time student was also positively associated with perceived abUity which was in 
turn negatively mciated wit . the type of cmirse isidertak«u In addition thi^ were 
other associations which seemed likely to make the simple measira of association 
mislewJing. For examine, full-time work was negatively as»>ciated with sex and 
perceived ability, fun-time study was positively associated with a nisi-Englisth^king 
background, ethnic background was associated with socioeconomic status, and 
socioeconomic status was negatively assoaiated with being in an alternative course. To 
examine these factors in more detafl, an analysis which allowed interpretations of the 
'other things equaP type was needed. 

The analysis used was a regression analysis based on the path model shown in 
Figure 7.4. According to that approach, occupational and educational status was 
envlMqced as influenced by perceived abfllty and type of course as weU as background 
characterlsties such as sex, socioeconomic status, and ethnicity. The analysis was 
cwidueted both over the three schools which ottered both types of course and over all 
fifteen schools. Results have been shown In Tables 7.14 and 7.1S respectively. 
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S«x 

Non-English background 
Socioeconomic status 



Perceived ability 
Type of course 



Full-time study 
Pull-time work 
I&iemployed 



Figure 7.4 Model for Btaainlng Destinations of Fonner Students 

Those data raggest that, ottwr thh^ ei^ial, proc«eding to fUlMime study at 
p08t-seeondary institutions was more common for studmts who perceive their ability to 
be higher, wto were of a mm-K^h-qieaklng beekgrmmd, and wlw stwiled a Qroiq» 1 
course rather than an alternative invgrem. None of these results were swprteing. In 
those results, no causation has been attributed. Tim result for type of eoiffse would most 
Uicely be the result of the pattern of student aptitwto and interests among those 
oit^lng the courses rather than the course itself. The alternative courses were intended 
to provide for a wider range of student interests than the Oroi^ 1 programs. In fact 
about 39 POT cent of the students from alternative programs In 1982 w«« fUU-time 
students (mainly post-secondary) in 1983. Even thoi^ one eamiot be mire, it seems 
Ukely that most of these would probably not have proceeded to full-time study in the 
tiMMmce of such a i^^gram. 

Entering full-time wcwk was not associated with any of the student baekgroimd 
variables though there w«, a slight tendency (non-^gnlficant) arnoi^ the three schools 
for more of those who had been in alternative programs to enter the workforce than 
tlrase who had undertaken GrcHS> 1 si&Jeets. Simflarly thwe appMred to be a largOT 
percentage (the difference was Just outride the level for rignifieance) of thoee from 
altOTnative programs itm Groiv 1 programs who were imemployed. Even thmigh the 



Table 7.14 Regression of Fomer Student Pettinetlons on Student end 8ch<»l 
Charecteriitics in Three Schools* — — 









Dependent variables 




Independent 
variables 


Type of 
course 


Perceived 
ability 


Pull-tiB» 
study 


FuU-tlflie 
work 


Unesiployed 


Sex 
SES 

Honing. 


-Ol(-Ol) 
-09 (-03) 
09(08) 


11(17) 
05(02) 
-03(-05) 


-09(-10) 
08(02) 
01(01) 


08(06) 
-05(-01) 
01(01) 


00(00) 
-03(-01) 
04(03) 


Type of course 
Perceived ability 






-21 (-22) 
Tf(07) 


10(07) 
-02(-01) 


18(15) 
00(00) 


Multiple correlation 






28 


IS 


19 



Notet Standardised coefficients have been shown with aetric coefficients in 
brackets. Coefficients significant at the 5 per cent level have been 
underlined. 

a II • 127. 
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Table 7.15 Rcgre«sion of Fonner Student Dgatinations on Student and School 
Characteriatics in Fifteen Schools* 

Dei^ndent variables 



Independent 


Type of 


Perceived 


Full-tioe 


Full-tiiK 




variables 


course 


ability 


study 


trork 


Unemployed 


Sex 

SES 

Non-Enj{> 


03(02} 
-i8(-04) 
-03 (-02) 


06(10) 
12(02) 
01(01) 


-05(-06) 
07(02) 
22(13) 


-09 (-08) 
-03(-0l) 
-08 (-07) 


05(04) 
-03(-01) 
-01 (-01) 


Type of course 
Perceived ability 






-10(-14) 
19(12) 


01(01) 
-09(-05) 


16(14) 
-54(-02) 


Multiple correlation 


17 


1& 


26 


15 


18 



Note: Standardized coefficients have been shown with metric coefficients in 
brackets. Coefficients significant at the 5 per cent level have been 
underlined. 
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diffawce was not significant, It amounted to 15 percentage points so it has been 
Investigated further. 

In this context also, It seemed that the difference was most likely due to 
differences in the intakes to the courses. From Table 7.15 It could be seen t'wt tlie 
students enroUed In alternative courses were on average of lower socioeconomic status, 
and from Table 7.13 it could be lieen that porceived abUIty was lower for students in the 
alternative program than for those in Group 1 programs. Since these measures were 
crude, they protmbly reflect other large differences in the nature of the intakes to the 
courses. 

Tn further analysis of student destinations, there was some indication of an 
Interaction effect on unemployment Involvlt^ non-English-speaking background and type 
of course. For this reason, the percentage of students entering each of the three 
designated post-school activities has been shown in Table 7.16 broken down by both home 
background and type of course. Haw percentages have been shown unadjusted for 
difference in perceived ability or other factors. 

From these data, It can be seen that some 54 per cent of respondents reported that 
they were engaged in full-time study during 1983. Of respondents from Group I 
programs, a higher proportion of students of non-Knglish-speaking background than 
others proceeded to full-time study. Among respondents from alternative programs, the 
dfrectinn of that difference was reverser This suggested that the interests and 
post-school intentions of students of non-English-speaking backgrounds may have been 
quite different for those enrolled in each type of program. The overall 39 per cent of 
students from alternative programs reporting that they were enf^a^ed in full-time study 
suggests that these programs should not be regarded as terminal or solely work oriented. 
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Tabl« 7 •IS Pe«tiimtioiis of Forrcr Year 12 Students by Type of Coursa and Ethnicity* 
(colusi percentages ere recorded) 



Three school segple Fifteen school saa^lc 

Grwp I Alternative Croop I Alternative All 



Destitution 


Eng. 


Non-Eng 


. All 


Eng. 


Non-Eng . All 


Eng. 


Son-Eng. All 


Eng. 


Ron-Eng. 


All 




Full-time stviy 


57 


63 


59 


40 


30 


35 


52 


67 


57 


42 


33 


39 


54 


Full-tine work 


12 


12 


12 


20 


22 


21 


22 


16 


20 


23 


21 


22 


21 




20 


9 


16 


15 


43 


30 


12 


7 


11 


17 


41 


25 


13 


Ruidter 


51 


52 


83 


20 


23 


43 


284 


113 


397 


52 


24 


76 


473 


* ColwBns do not 


add to 


100 per 


cent 


because 


•other' 


categories have heen excluded. 
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Table 7.17 Poraer Studentg ReBDoii»e» te Quality of Life Mg«»urg» 



Activity at the tine 
of responding 




Duality of life iseasures 




General 


Personal 


If si 


Full*tiTO study 
Full-time work 
Pert-tiM work/study 
Unenpl oyed 


2.80 
2.90 
2.89 

2.34 


11.62 
12.44 
12.34 
11.39 


13.20 
14.46 

11.789 


Total TCan 
Standard deviation 


2.80 
0.69 


11.95 
2.23 


13.62 
2.55 


N 

F ratio 

Probability level' 


471 

8.28 

<.01 


468 
5.00 
n. 


453 
14.4 
<.001 


a Assumes a design effect 


factor of 2. 








Overan 21 per cent of the respoiMients reported tlHit they were In ftill-time work. 
None of the difference between groups were signifimnt. 

Of the total sample, some 13 per e«it rep(^ed that fat March 1983 they wa« 
uncmirioyed. The direetian of the diffm^ee between the tte-ee-sehool samide and the 
fifteen-school sam|de siqiports the saggestitm earUer that thoro schools wtth both types 
of program tended to be located in areas of higt^ unemployment than the othw 
schools. The interaction between etimic badcground and type of eourse was evidoit 
here. It seemed that the temtency towards higher tmem{doyment among thow who had 
been in alternative programs appUed for re^iondents of non-EngUsh-sp^Odi^ background 
but not for others. Given the nattov of the sample in this investigatiwi, it is a findii^ 
whl<Hi deserves further study. 

The Quality of Life Scores for Former Students 

As elaborated in Chapter 2, the questicms about the quality of Ufe of fwmer stiKlents 
focused on general quality of life as a whole, quality of life in a personal sense, and 
material quality of Ufe. 

Quality of Ufe on these measures was associated with the respondent's current 
activity rather than the type of course which had been imi^aken at school. As would 
have been expected, respondents who were unemployed sewed lower on the material 
quality of life scale than their peers (0.7 of a standard deviation below the overall mean 
or 1 standard deviation below the mean for those in f^n-time work). Unemployed 
respondents also scored lower f«. the quality of Ufe as a whole (0.7 of a standard 
deviation below the grand mean). The diffwence between unemployed and other 
respondents t as rather less for the personal quality of life scales. 

In terns of school experience, there was no significant difference between the 
scores on these scales and the type of course undertaken. Tnere was a tendency 
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(nm-aignifioant) fw respondents from alternative (Kvgrams to record slightly higtier 
scores for the personal quality of life but this was possibly due to that group containing 
feww full-time stuckmts. Ttere was an is»>ciati(»i between scores on the <^ity of life 
scores am) resp<»Ktents' retro^aective views of Ik>w well school had prepared them for 
Adult life. 



It has often been assumed that different grotqis of people with an interest in schooling 
would have different perspectives on the roles of schooUng and on staying at school. The 
data presented in this chapto' based on the sixteai schools suggest that any differ«ices 
were iwt large. Parents, teachers and f(xm& students Stared similar perspeeti^ tlw 
nAe of schoolii^ in Years 11 am] 12, and cm»idered simQar factors in relaticm to staying 
at school beyond Year 10. Tl^se r^ts reinf(H^ the findii^ of previous research 
studies into eommimity expectations of education (Collins and H^?hes, 1978? Campbell 
and RcMnson, 1979j and Mfson, 1979). In the earlier stiMlies, surveys were imdertakm 
of teaclm*, student, and parent o{Mnion on t»w aims and rolM of schools at (ximary and 
%c«»M)8ry levels, and a high <tegree of etmserais w^ fotmd amm^ the three groins. 

P<^er students generally coiraid^ed themselves to be better {M^pared In areas of 
skills than in such matters as Iau>wle(%e of wwk, self-awareness, and understamiing 
people, and knowing about government and community. In those latter areas former 
stiaJents of alternative programs rated their preparation more favourably than did the 
torma students of other pH^ams. Thfe pattern was consistent with the comments 
m«le by res(K»dents abojt their sdwol experience. 



In Emmery 




CHAPTER 8 



STAYING AT SCHOOL: A CONCLUDING COMMENT 

This study was concerned with the retention of students from Year 10 to Year 12 in the 
government high selraols of Victoria. Its primary focus was upon understandii^ the 
differences between those schools in their abnity to retain students to Year 12. In 
seeking an understamSing of these differences, the study examined school policy in 
relation to the school environment and incorporated the perspectives of students, 
teachers, former students, and parents. The flndings have been based on analyses of data 
for the population of Victorian government high schools, and <m more detafled analyses 
of the sixteen schools. The more detaDed analyses Incorporated the complementary use 
of quantitative and qualitative Informatlm from those sixteen schools. 

Differences between Srfwote 

Differences between schools In retention rates were associated with both the 
raivlronment in which the school was located and curriculum am) organizati(»tal features 
of the schools. With regard to the environment, there were iw surpr^. Retention 
rates were higher in schools located in areas of higher socioeconomic stotus, in sehools 
with a higher percentage of students of non-English-speaking background, and In 
metropolitan rather than coiaitry schools. Beyorel this It was found that retention rates 
to Year 12 were higher In sehools with alternative fs-ograms than In those with mainly 
Group 1 sid>Jects. Few high schools In the State offered such programs (beyond the 
choice of one or two Okh^ 2 sti>Jccts) and therefore their Impact <ai statewltfe trends 
would have been small. However In those few schools the effect was large. The 
retention from Year 11 to Year 12 In sdtools with alternative programs was about 19 
percent^ points higher (i.e. about 1.1 standard deviation units) than In school without 
those programs. 

Even though the general Increase In retentlvlty In Victorian high schools and 
elsewhere might be largely attributed to declining job opportunities for youth, it seemed 
that school program dlffa^ces contributed to the markedly higher retention rates In 
some sehools. It seemed imllkely that this effect was the result of differences in 
empK^ent opportunities. Studies reviewed in Chapter 1 had fafled to establish a strong 
connection between local levels of unemployment and local participation or retention 
rates. Among the ^xteen sdtools studied In ctetail, there were schools ^rvlng areas of 
simflar employment characteristics. Often those schools had different retention rates 
and those differences were associated with differences in the programs of the schools. 
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The Sixteen Sctwob 



The -cr.?~? f««4»«j- th^ •^•iv*.^ Hm«M fln nn Vl<.t«ff«n irovernment hiich schools 
appnred to be siqqxjrted ttm informatfwi gathered in the sixteen sdiools. Six of 
thew schools offered an alt«tuitive program to that based lately on Orwip I 8td>Jeets. 
Four of these sdtools tad h^^ than expeeted retentim rates am) the remainii^ two 
appeared to be in the process of Ih those sdmsls, stiKlmts maOe positive 

eommaits about eii)oyni«it of sdraol, good teacher^tinfent relati<ms, ami the interest 
and relevance of schod work, to a greater extent than did students in other schools. 
Most of the sdmois Jwl established effective co-cs^fauitI«i of the teachii« program and 
had instituted provisions for pastoral care of stiKlents. In brfef, these schools exhibited 
features identified by Batten (1983) as related to successful school practice, namely: 
emtinuity and ec-(»^inatian of the program, provteion of alternative curricula, and 
matting imgrems to stiR^t interest and i^titrntes. 

Schools with higher than expeeted ret^tion rates whi^ did iwt offer alternative 
curricula had an ^demic <^aitati«i and very suec^sfUl reewts in HSC examinatiois. 
Theae schools generally believed that the programs they offered fulfilled the 
expectations of the local community. Yet, in many of those schools, students from Year 
10 ex|H«SMd a for a more broa<ny bi^ curriculum in tlw senlw y^uv. 

The evidence from the sixtecm ^kwIs tended to nq^wt the f8t)positi<M» 
enunciated by the Sehoob Commisrion (1980) that s<^ls should value the whole age 
group thus increasing the eonffdcmse and competence of each student, and that schools 
should pass cn cultural content in a way which engages with the learner's present 
exi^ience. 

Students' Parspectives 

Information about staying at school was gathered from students who were in Year 10 or 
Year 12 during 1983 end from former studente who had been in Year 12 during 1982. 
Year 10 8tt»J«it8 providkKl lnf(Hmati(m from questionnaires whirfj wis complemented by 
information from interviews. Ymu- 12 students provi<ted information only oy means of 
questionnaire but the former stiKSents added, to their questionnaire respoises, extemtod 
comments on a^)eets of sclK>olii^. 

In the introductory chapter, it was si^gested that the factors influencii^ students 
to remain at sdraol could be condctered in two groups. First, It was stqpgested that 
stu(^ts wMdd remain at sdiool if they believed there were benefits in the loi^ run in 
comparison with the available alternative SeemKily, students would remain at school If 
they believed school was a satisfying place In terms of tijeir immediate experi^ice. For 
brevity, the Hrst group of factors could incoiporate a view of schoolli^ as personal 
investmmt and the second group of factors, a view of schooling as being of Intrinsic 
worth, 
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Reasons Riv^n by students for eompletii^ Year 12 seemed to place greater 
emphasb on the personal Investment valve of schooUng. Future career requirements 
loomed large In the reasons given by Year 10 students for plamilng to complete Year 12. 
by curr«it Year 12 students for cmtUmtivg to Year If, and by former students for having 
completed Year 12. Students «rho placed great Importance on thte reason for continuing 
their education seemed to do so regardless of the type of program provided by the 
school. In addition, being able to do useful subjects was Important to many stuctents as 
iras the proepect that more setooUng would he^ in obtaining a job. In the interviews. 
Year 10 stuttents suggested that a useful subject was one which related to a career path 
or job. Stud^ts who placed importance on thb aspect of personal Investment In 
schooling may have been influenced by the type of curriculum avaaable. 

Enjoyment of school and Interest in school worlc were middle-ranked reasais for 
remaining at school. Even though these Intrinsic reasons for completing s^i were 
•ocorded less importance than personal Investment reasons, they were of mod«^te 
importance for many students. This rating was consistent across students In 10 and 
Year 12 and former students. 

Trends In Year 12 enrolments have shown a rapid growth in Group 2 sid>jects and 
Groip 2 courses. The responses fr«i, current Year 12 students rated the alternative 
courses favoi«ibly with respect to a sense of achievement, a sense that leami,« 
was relevant, absence of negative feell,^ and a 8e«« of status in school. Fnrm^- 
students replied favourably to questlois about how weU these cwirses prepared them for 
the first yew out of school especially with regam to the broad«> roles of schooling. 
There ^)peared to be two aspects of the courses which might explain thb pattern of 
results. One was tl» vocational emphaste both in the ai^ directly related to work and 
In the m<^ genial groimdii^ of th.. curriculum in the ^rience of stu«^ts; the other 
was In the teaching strategies which emphasized the ei^agement of stiKitsits in the 
leMmin^f process. 

Although our dbcussion has concentrated on alternative courses at the Year 12 
level (In particular the STC course), there were several Year U alternative courses In 
the sixteen schools which drew favourable comment trom students for dmOar reawns to 
those mentlaied. The post-eompulscry years of schooUng appear to be a priiKe focus for 
current discus^on and Implementation of curricular and organliatlonal change In 
Vict«ian seemdary schools, as evidenced by; 

tl» introduction of a Tectaiical Year 12 course; 
the expaiulon of the TOP course 

the review of post-compulsory schooling initiated by the Victorian Minister of 
Educationi 

the Youth Action Project Implemented by VISE in three Victorian high schools; 
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the recommeautatioM for the establishment of ymith eomplexes and community 
cx>Ilei[ra that haw em^-ged from recent researdi reports (Shears and Matthews, 
1983) Beswidc et al., 1983)* 

Paetws Inflwngiig the Intention to Remain at Srtiool 

The sti^ found that, in addition to the curriculum factors already dtectosed, the 
intention to remain at ^k>o1 to Year 12 was closely linlced to stiKlent p^-c^ticm of 
their ability and the quality of ^lool life* In idditim to gmeral satiafaetiOT (interest, 
mjoyment) with sctool, a senK of aehiewmCTt, a sense of relevance, and a feeling of 
good relations with teacfms were more impwtant ^>ects of the quality of schocd life to 
Intemted sdiool stayers than to Intended Mfhool leavers. Th»» domains of the c^lity of 
sdiool life reflected botii t^ie notion of per^Hial investment and ttw notion of 
satbfi^tion* It was ato fouml that both curriculum faet<^ ami the extent of 
eoHmUnation of the school program related to qimlity of sdraol life. 

The pos^Me infliN^iee of perceived ability mid aspects of the quality of sdtool life 
on the intentiom of Year 10 stiKlmts to remain at school suggested that retention rates 
. j^t not on^ be a result of what was (m»vi<ted in tl^ post^mtMilswy years but could 
also be influeroed by stuctent exp^cmces in the compulsmy 3^ars of secomlary school. 

Individual Characteristics and an Intenticm to Remain at Sdiool 

Througtout the stuOy ti^re were indivicbml characteristics whidi appeared to 
associated with remaining at sctooL In the secticm cmcc^i^ with plara to eomplete 
Year 12, it was noted that stu<tents of non-Ei^^i-^eaklng tadcgnnmdi were m<^ 
likely to state an intention to complete Year 12 than other stuc^ts. Thte r^ult was 
consistent with other research reviewed in Chapter 1 and has uswdly bron attributed to 
h^ echicatiofua ^^tic»« heUi by the families of midi stud^ts. However, in tfw 
prc^nt study, the results siqigested that fttto (Mittem w» more stroi^ly eviJOTt for 
males ttmn females. Tfm result suggests that fiff ther research directed at the procesmis 
leading to sud) a result might be helpful. 

Hie stiKly found tl^ usml associatim between highw mcioeconomic statts and 
planning to complete school but it iras weaker than was expected. 

At several points in the stiKty, there WPte si^ge^ticms tluit school p<dici^ have a 
slightly stronger impact on the decisdons of females to remain at school than males. On 
each imlividual variable, the different were small tMit cumulatively them differences 
app^u^ wwth noting. Similar results were fcHiml amcmg fcMrmer stijKtents. The 
favorable ratings accwded to alternative eowBeB by fcarmer students was a feature of 
female respmdmts to a greater ext&it than mal€s« M<H>eover femalra tended to give 
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higher ratii^ to the importance of Role A statements about sdwolli^ Xhan did mal^ 
Among paroits there was a differenee bi the same direction between mott^ am] 
fatl^rs. 

An {nten»«tation of these obsenratims wmild require mwe spaee ami time than b 
possible here. By way of speeulation» it ean be noted that such observations wouM be 
consistent with the theories of GiUlgan (1982). After a series of stvJies of the ways in 
whidi pe^e apprrach moral dDemmas, am! an analysis of psyehologi^d theory, Gilligan 
proposed that there was a tendency for men and women to diffo* in the baste for their 
Heeidcn. Men w«t inclined to emr^iasize IndividiiatimS in that imNvidaal actions 
temfed to be sefMrated fh>m netwwfcs of relatimt^ips. Wornm tended to emi^iasize 
'conneeteAtess* through whidi netwotia of relat{ondii(» asaimed greater importance. No 
doubt other interpretations of the results ecMdd be ai^ued. 

Lootdmf Pwward 

A number of issws have been raised by this study which could form the basis of a future 
researdi ^renda. The issu^ clioter into few main arms, Oim armi is tlw structure and 
opa>ati«i of the secomlary s^mol, which would oieompass such isst^ as the effect of 
curriculum deveIopm«ite in Trars 11 and 12 on the eurrioilar ami (Hganisatimal 
orientation of Y^rs 7 to 10, and the effect of program co-ordination within and between 
schools on student retention and curriculum diversity. Anoth©- area has as Its focus the 
various mib-gro^>s of the senior school f.opulatiai, such as males and females, and 
students from English-speaJcii^ and non-English-speakii^ backgroumis. Rewareh sttKHes 
In this area could explore the differences between groi^ in their reaction to the school 
envirOTment and aspects of the curriculum. A third area covmv altematira curriculum 
In y^rs 11 and I2t the effect of alternative prt^ms on students' self-perceptim and 
academic aspirations, and on employment prospects; the nature and importance of staff 
roles In (ievel<^ing and implementii^ alternative eturicnila; and the aims, structures, and 
outcomes of alternative Year 12 courses such as TOP, STC, and Technical Year 12. The 
fourth area follows cm from the third and concerns the endurli^ effects of Uw various 
types of curriculum offered at the senior level on the attitudes am! experiences of 
students in their early post-school years. 

The results of the study suggested among other things that the '"creased retenUon 
rates noticed in 1983 would continue and perhaps increase further in suowquent years. If 
this eventuates, the most critical question relates to the ways in which the education 
system should respond. Through this study, a number of ways in which schools have 
responded have been indicated and the views of studente have been outUned. It is hoped 
that those observations will help shape the ways in which the educational community 
thinks about the role of schooling beyond Year 10 for the remainder of the eighties. 
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